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PREFACE 


We are living in a dynamic age, an age of social revolu- 
tions and national-liberation movements, an age of rapid 
progress in science and technology. The profound changes 
in the life of society, the struggle of the two world systems— 
capitalism and communism, the intensifying ideological and 
political struggle against anti-communism and against bour- 
geois and petty-bourgeois ideology, including revisionism, 
place ever greater demands on our ideological beliefs, our 
philosophical culture and scientific thinking. All the more 
reason, then, for studying Marxist philosophy. 

Marxist philosophy—dialectical and historical materialism 
—came into being more than a hundred years ago. Founded 
by Marx and Engels. it was further developed by Lenin in 
his analysis of the new period in history, and has since become 
widely known as Marxism-Leninism. 

Dialectical and historical materialism is thus an integral 
part of Marxism-Leninism, its philosophical bed-rock. It is a 
creative, revolutionary doctrine, a doctrine that is constantly 
being enriched and tested by historical practice. It is opposed 
to any kind of dogmatism and constantly develops on the 
basis of generalisation of the experience recorded in world 
history and the achievements of the natural and_ social 
sciences. 

Following Lenin’s precepts, the world communist and 
working-class movements gather in all that is of value and 
significance in contemporary social development. in_ the 
revolutionary experience of the working class and of all 
anti-imperialist forces. This experience and particularly the 
practice of communist construction in the USSR, and of 
socialist construction im other socialist countries, is reflected 
in the theoretical works of the Communist parties, which 
carry a profound philosophical and sociological message. 

In addition to explaining the fundamental questions of 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy and expounding its principal 
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ideas, the authors of this textbook have attempted to analyse 
and criticise the propositions of bourgeois philosophical 
thought. Militant materialism and revolutionary dialectics 
are the highest form of objectivity and scientifiealitv. in 
philosophy. Consequently, the strugele against idealist philos- 
ophy. against the attempts of the philosophical revisionists to 
“blur? the clearly drawn lines between materialisin and 
idealism in philosophy and sociology. between the communist 
and bourgeois ideologies, is for us simultaneously a struggle 
for science, for scientific philosophy. 

In preparing this textbook the authors have endeavoured 
to take into consideration the experience gained by the use 
for instructional purposes of the book The Fundamentals of 
Marxist Philosophy, published in 1958 and 1962 in printings 
of nearly two million copies. This book, which has been 
translated into many languages, was favourably received in 
the press and in teaching circles, and its basic propositions 
retain their significance today. But in the intervening vears 
Marxist philosophical thought in the USSR and abroad has 
continued to develop and enrich itself. 

The further development of the philosophy of Marxism- 
Leninism and the demands of teaching practice have made 
it necessary to amend and improve the earlier textbook jn 
both content and structure. At the same time there is a definite 
continuity between the theoretical positions of the authors 
of The Pundamentals of Marxist Philosophy and the new 
textbook offered here. 

The first draft of the new texthook was widely discussed 
at philosophical faculties in the higher educational establish- 
ments of the USSR. While its reception was generally favour- 
able. some crifical observations were made concerning seme 
of the chapters, and constructive proposals were put forward 
upon which the authors have drawn in their further work on 
the book. 

The Fundamentals of Marxist-Leninist Philosophy. pub 
lished at the beeiming of 1971, is new out of print. In pee 
paring the second edition. the authors based themselves on 
ihe materials al the 2tth Conpiese of the CPSU, which ave 
r Farther cTeamve elaboration of Marwist-Leninist ther. 
HS application fo omilemperary conditions. The second 
edition alsp takes into consides Vion the wishes amd remarks 
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expressed by readers and the comments published in the 
press. The authors wish to express their gratitude to all who 
took part in discussing the first draft and gave them great 
help thereby, and to all the comrades who sent in their 
comments on this book and offered valuable advice. 

V. A. Malinin, Candidate of Philosophical Sciences, was 
responsible for the scientific and organisational work involved 
in producing this textbook. N. I. Sorokoumskaya, V. N. Yer- 
molayeva and T. F. Latynskaya did the additional scientific 
editing. 


INTRODUCTION 


Chapter 1 


PHILOSOPHY, ITS SUBJECT-MATTER 
AND PLACE AMONG THE OTHER SCIENCES 


Marxism-Leninism is a fully integrated theory consisting 
of three component parts: philosophy, political economy and 
the theory of scientific communism. These three components 
have an inseparable inner connection. The philosophy of 
Marxism-Leninism—dialectical and historical materialism— 
is the general theoretical basis of all Marxist-Leninist teach- 
ing. 

The integrity, the wholeness, the irrefutable logic and 
consistency of Marxism-Leninism, which are acknowledged 
even by its opponents, have been achieved by the applica- 
tion of the unified philosophical dialectical-materialist world 
outlook and method. Marxism-Leninism cannot be properly 
understood without its philosophical basis. 

The philosophy of Marxism-Leninism is a result and the 
highest stage of the development of world philosophical 
thought. It has assimilated all that was best and most prog- 
ressive in the centuries of development of philosophy. At 
the same time its emergence signified a qualitative leap, a 
revolutionary upheaval in philosophy. Evolved by Marx and 
Engels as the world outlook of the new revolutionary class— 
the working class—whose mission is to overthrow the rule of 
the bourgeoisie, abolish capitalism and build the new, com- 
munist society, which will be the most advanced and just 
society the world has ever seen, Marxist philosophy is called 
upon not only to give a strictly scientific explanation of the 
world, but also to serve as the theoretical instrument for its 
transformation. 

In the present age of rapidly advancing scientific thought 
sume people question philosophy’s right to existence as an 
autonomous branch of scientific knowledge. These opponents 
of philosophy say that at one time, in the ancient world, 
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philosophy was the science of sciences, but that the various 
specialised branches of scientific knowledge, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, biology, history, sociology, ethics and so 
on, having evolved historically out of philosophy, broke away 
from it and began to develop independently. Philosophy 
found itself in the position of Shakespeare’s King Lear, who 
in old age gave away his kingdom to his daughters and was 
then himself driven out into the street like a beggar. But this 
view is quite wrong with regard to scientific philosophy. The 
philosophy of Marxism-Leninism justifiably holds its own 
special place in the broad domain of scientific thought, in 
the system of sciences concerning nature and society. 

There exists a wide range of vitally important questions 
that are not dealt with by the specialised sciences. What is 
the essential nature of the world around us? Or, to put it 
differently, what is the relationship between nature and spirit. 
between matter and consciousness? What is man and what is 
his place in the world? Is he capable of knowing and trans- 
forming the world and, if so, how is it to be done? These 
and many other, similar questions are of profound concern 
to all thinking people. From time immemorial men have 
experienced an ineradicable desire to find answers to these 
questions, which make up the content of philosophy. 

Philosophy is a world outlook with its own specific content 
and form, a world outlook which offers theoretical grounds 
for its principles and conclusions. This is what distinguishes 
philosophy from the unscientific, religious world outlook. 
which is based on faith in the supernatural and refiects reality 
in forms conjured up by the imagination and emotions. 

A philosophical world outlook is a system of highly gener- 
alised theoretical views of the world, of nature, society and 
man. Philosophy seeks to substantiate a definite orientation 
in social, political, scientific, moral, aesthetic and other 
spheres of life. 

Everybody forms his own particular view of the surround. 
ing world, but this view often consists of no mere than 
fragments of various contradictory ideas without anv theoret- 
ical basis. The philosophical world outlook. on the othe: 
hand, is not merely the sum total but a svstem of ideas. 
opinions and conceptions of nature, secietv, man and 


i lais 
place in the world. It does not merely proclaim its principles 
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and try to make people believe in them; it gives logical argu- 
ments for these principles. 

By no means every theoretically substantiated world out- 
look is scientific in character. The actual content of a philo- 
sophical world outlook may be scientific or unscientific or 
even anti-scientific. Only the world outlook that bases its 
conclusions on the findings of contemporary science, that 
uses scientific method in its thinking and allows no place for 
various kinds of anti-scientific, mystical and religious views 
and superstitions may be considered scientific. Of course, the 
very idea of scientificality must be considered historically. 
For example, the world outlook of the French materialists of 
the 18th century was scientific because in addition to the 
historically transient element in their teaching there was 
something that proved to be historically intransient, and this 
has been inherited by modern materialism. There were also 
scientific ideas and propositions in the great idealist philos- 
ophical systems (for example, in Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, 
Fichte and Hegel) to the extent that they had a true grasp of 
real relationships and connections. 

Dialectical and historical materialism is a scientific philo- 
sophical world outlook which is based on the achieve- 
ments of modern science and advanced practical experience 
and constantly develops and enriches uself as they pro- 
oress. 

In order to obtain a better understanding of the subject- 
matter and significance of Marxist-Leninist philosophy, of 
what distinguishes it from previous philosophical thought, 
we must take a closer Jook at philosophy as a special form 
of cognition. 


1. Development of the Concept of the Suk ject-Matter 
of Philosophy 


The subject-matter of philosophy has changed historical - 
ly in close connection with the development of all aspects 
of man’s spiritual life, with the development of science and 
philosophical thought itself. The term “philosophy” was 
coined by the ancient Greeks. It is derived from the two 
Gieck words: phile—loving, and sophia—wisdom. Thus, in 
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the literal sense philosophy is love of wisdom. There is a 
levend that one of the Greek sages, not wishing to be called 
wise, insisted that he was not a wise man but merely a lover 
of wisdom, that is to say, a philosopher. 

But explaiming the derivation of a word is not enough to 
reveal the essence of the scientific concept which that word 
expresses. 

Philosophy arose at the dawn of oe m ancient 
India, China and Egypt, but it first achieved classical form 
in ancient Greece. 

The most ancient form of world view. which immediately 
preceded philosophy in history, was religion, or, to be more 
exact, mythology, an imagined reflection of reality which 
arose in the consciousness of primitive man, who attributed 
spiritual life to surrounding nature. In mythology with its 
faith in imaginary spirits and gods, great importance was 
attached {uv questions of the origin and essence of the world. 
Philosophy grew out of the myth-steeped religious conscious- 
ness. while simultaneously fighting it. and thus took shape 
in its struggle to furnish a rational explanation of the world. 

The emergence of org ws coincides historically with 
the beginnings of sik ic knowledge, with the need for 
theoretical inquiry. In fact, philosophy was the first histor- 
wal form of theoretical knowledge. Initially, philosophy 
tied to answer the questions that had already been posed 
by the yreligious-mythological view of the world. But 
philoso hy had a diffcrent way of tackling these questions. It 
based itself on a theoretical analysis that was in accord 
with logic and practical experience. 

The early Gieek plulosophers (Thales. Anaximrenes. 
Amasunander, Parmemides, Heraclitus and others) were 
manly interested in understandme the origin of the diverse 
plionomena of netare, Natural philosophy (philosophical 
doctrine concernimg nature) was the first historical form. of 
philosophical thought. 

\s specialised scientific knowledge was accumulated and 
thinkers began te develop specihe methods al research and 
otitis abu the Laws prevaihnuge in various realms of 
ate aA process af differentiation of the hitherte undivid 
cd brew of thooretical knowledge occurred, and mathe « 
Dhities, Mmedicie. astonamy, and othe disciplines broke 
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away and formed separate sciences. But this process was 
not one-sided. As the range of problems studied by philos- 
ophy diminished there was a corresponding development. 
deepening and enrichment of the purely philosophical 
notions, and various philosophical theories and schools 
emerged. Such philosophical disciplines were formed as 
ontology—the study of being, or the essence of all that 
exists; epistemology—the theory of knowledge: logic—the 
science of the forms of correct, that is to say, consistent. 
argued thinking; the philosophy of history. ethics, aesthetics. 
and later, philosophy itself. 

The age of the Renaissance, and particularly the 17th and 
18th centuries, accelerated the process of differentiation. 
Mechanics, physics, chemistry, biology, jurisprudence, and 
political economy, became independent branches of scien- 
tific knowledge. This progressive division of labour in the 
sphere of scientific knowledge brought about a qualitative 
change in the goal of philosophy, its place in the system of 
knowledge, and its relationship to the specialised sciences. 
Philosophy was no longer able to devote itself to solving the 
special problems of mechanics, physics, astronomy, chemis- 
try, biology, law, history. and so on, though it was. still 
better equipped to deal with general scientific questions. 
with questions of world outlook, which are often implied in 
the work of the specialised sciences, but which cannot be 
solved within their terms of reference and by their special- 
ised methods. 

We know from history that the interrelationships between 
philosophy and the specialised sciences have been extremely 
complex and contradictory in character, since the specialised 
sciences (with the exception of mathematics and mechanics) 
were for long restricted mainly to empirical research, while 
the general theoretical questions concerning these sciences 
were dealt with by philosophy. But philosophical inquiry 
into the theoretical problems of the specialised sciences was 
not based on sufficient factual material (as a rule such matc- 
rial had not been accumulated): such inquiry was there- 
fore abstract and speculative, and its results often conflicted 
with the latest facts discovered by science. This was where 
the opposition arose between philosophy and the specialised 
sciences, which assumed a particularly acute form in those 
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philosophical doctrines that were connected with religion 
and sought to provide a justification for the religious world 
vutlook, which is incompatible with science. 

Some philosophers created encyclopaedic philosophical 
systems designed to counterpose the philosophy of nature 
to natural science, the philosophy of history to history as 
a science, or the philosophy of law to the science of law. 
These philosophers usually assumed that philosophy was 
able to go beyond the bounds of experience, to provide 
“superscientific’ knowledge. Such illusions were exploded 
by the development of the specialised sciences, which proved 
that physical problems can be solved only by physics, chem- 
ical problems by chemistry, and so on. 

At the same time the opposite tendency, the reduction of 
philosophy to the status of a specialised science, was to be 
observed in a number of philosophical doctrines. The suc- 
cesses of the specialised sciences, particularly mathematics 
and mechanics, prompted philosophers to study the methods 
by which these successes had been obtained. so that they could 
find out whether these methods could be used in philosophy. 
Philosophers often attempted to apply, for example, the 
axiomatic method of mathematics for building up philosoph- 
ical systems; attempts were also made to universalise the 
principles of classical mechanics, so that. basing itself on 
these principles, philosophy could explain not only the 
phenomena of inanimate nature, but also biological and 
even social processes. 

The development of the specialised sciences demonstrat- 
ed, however, that there are problems that can be dealt with 
by philosophy as well as by the sciences. In fact. such 
problems can be solved only by their joint efforts. There 
are also some specific philosophical problems that philosophy 
alone can solve, but even here a solution can be obtained 
only if philosophy relies on the sum total of the scientific 
data and advanced social practice available. 


2. The Basic Question of Philosophy 


i z ™ " | VA Pe = 7 1 
No matter how diverse philosophical doctrines may be. 
they all, directly or indirectly, take as their theoretical point 
of departure the question of the relationship of Conserorynenrs 
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10 being, of the spiritual to the material. “The great basic 
question of all philosophy. especially of more recent philos- 
ophy, is that concerning the relation of thought and being.”! 

The basic question of philosophy lies in the fundamental 
facts of our lives. Yes, there are material phenomena, but 
there are also spiritual phenomena. consciousness, which 
differ from material phenomena. This distinction between 
thinking and being, between the subject and the object, 
enters into any act of human consciousness and behaviour. 
Every individual distinguishes himself from that which 
surrounds him and is aware of himself as something differ- 
ent from everything else. No matter what phenomenon we 
are considering, it can always be placed in the sphere of 
either the material (the objective) or the spiritual (the 
subjective). And yet, despite the differences between the 
objective and the subjective there is a definite connection 
between them. This connection comes to light when we begin 
to think about what may be considered primary and what 
secondary. about what is definitive in the world: the mate- 
rial or the spiritual, the object or the subject. 

Among pre-Marxist thinkers the materialist philosopher 
Ludwig Feuerbach came nearest to a correct understanding 
of the meaning and significance of the basic philosophical 
question. Criticising the religious doctrine of the creation 
of the world by supernataral, spiritual forces. by God, 
Feuerbach put forward the opposite view, that the spiritual 
‘arises from the material. However, it was Engels who first 
eave a consistently scientific formulation of the basic 
question of philosophy. 

What is the relationship of the spiritual to the material, 
of consciousness to the objective world? “The answers which 
the philosophers gave to this question,” wrote Engels. “split 
them into two great camps. Those who asserted the primacy 
of the spirit to nature and, therefore. in the last instance, 
assumed world creation in some form or other ... comprised 
the camp of idealism. The others, who regarded nature as 
primary, belong to the various schools of materialism. ~ 


1 More and T Panels Stlerted Works in three coluines Vil &, 
Moscow, 1973, p. 345. 
2 |bid., p. 346. 
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All the diverse philosophical schools and trends ultimate- 
ly adhere either to materialism or to idealism. This is why 
the relationship of the spiritual to the material is the basic 
philosophical question. 

No matter what philosophical question we consider. our 
approach to it must depend on how we solve the basic 
question of philosophy. Depending on what philosophers 
considered to be primary—the material or the spiritual 
they gave different answers to the questions of whether the 
world exists eternaliy or whether it has a beginning in time: 
whether the world is limited in space or, on the contrary. 
is infinite: whether truth is the accurate reflection of a defi- 
nite object, or whether it is simply a faith, a subjective 
belief. 

The solution to the question of the existence and charac- 
ter of laws governing the interconnection of phenomena also 
depends on which we acknowledge to be primary—matter 
or consciousness. The materialists believe that the world 
exists independently of man’s consciousness. If this is so. 
then the connections between various phenomena are not 
established by men, but exist objectively, that is, indepen- 
dently of his consciousness. For this reason materialists 
recognise objective laws which govern all phenomena and 
processes in the world around us. The idealists offer quite 
a different solution to this question. Some of them believe 
that the world with all its law-governed phenomena is the 
incarnation of a supernatural world spirit. Others. proceed- 
ing from the recognition of the primacy of the spiritual in 
relation to the material, maintain” that man is directly 
concerned only with the phenomena of his own Consciousness 
and cannot recognise the existence of anything outside it. 
Denying the existence of the objective world and regard- 
ing objects as combinations of sensations and ideas. these 
philosophers also deny the objective. law-governed nature 
tf phenomena. As thev see it, the laws of nature and society. 
the causes of phenomena and processes discovered by scr 
enee. express only the pattern of phenomena that exists jn 
eur consciousness. 


Depending on how we answer the basic question et 
philosophy, we are bound te draw certain definite social 
conelusions comeerning men’s relationship te reality, the 
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understanding of historical events, moral principles and so 
on. If, like the idealists, for example, we regard conscious- 
ness, spirit. as primary,_as.definitive, then we shall seek the 
source of social evils. which cause great suffering to_the 
working people in class societies (oppression, poverty, wars 
and so on), not_in the character of man’s material life, not 
in the economic system of society. not in its class structure, 
but in man’s consciousness. his errors and wickedness. Such 
a belief gives us no opportunity of determining the main 
directions in which social life changes. 

Bourgeois philosophers today often attempt to prove that 
the basic question of philosophy does not exist at all, that 
it is an imaginary, invented problem. Some of them believe 
that the very distinction between the spiritual and the 
material is purely relative, if not purely verbal, Thus, in 
the view of the English philosopher Bertrand Russell it is 
not at all clear whether anything that is denoted by the 
terms “matter” and “spirit” actually exists. According to 
Russell, the spiritual and the material are merely logical 
constructs. But all the attempts of bourgeois philosophers 
to do away with the basic philosophical question fall to the 
ground, because it is impossible to ignore the distinction 
between thinking and the object of thought (a phvsical pro- 
cess, for example), between sensation and that which is 
sensed, which is perceived by the eve, by the ear and so on. 
The notion of an object is one thing. but the object itself, 
existing independently of that notion. is quite another. This 
distinction between the spiritual and the material. the 
subjective and the objective is registered by the basic ques- 
tion of philosophy. 

Some philosophers try to prove that the basic question of 
philosophy is man, human life itself with ali its problems. 
No one would deny that questions of man’s social life occupy 
a central place in philosophy, particularly Maraist philos- 
ophy. But they may be regarded from both materialist and 
idcalist. positions. Thus, the basic question in philosophy is 
the question that theoretically sets the direction of philos- 
ophical inquiry, that formulates its point of departure and 
governing principles. This was the sense in which the classies 
of Marxism called the question of the spirit-matter rela 
tionship the basic philosophical question. 
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The basic question of philosophy has two aspects. The 
first aspect is the gucstion of the essence, the nature of the 
world, and the second aspect is the question of its .know'- 
ability. 
~ Let us consider the first aspect. 7dealism, as we have seen. 
proceeds from the assumption that the material is a product 
of the spiritual. Afaterialism, on the contrary, begins from 
the assumption that the spiritual is a product of the material. 
Both these views are of a monistic character, that is to say. 
they proceed from one definite principle. In one case the 
material is taken as primary and definitive: in the other, it 
is the spiritual that is primary. But there are some philo- 
sophical theories that proceed from both principles: these 
theories assurne that the spiritual does not depend on the 
material, or the material on the spiritual. Such philosophical 
theories are called dualistic, In the final analysis they usually 
lean towards idealism. Some philosophers try to combine the 
propositions of idealism with those of materialism and vice 
versa. This philosophical position is known as eclecticism. 

Both materialism and idealism have travelled a long road 
of development and have many varieties. 

The first historical form of materialism was the material- 
ist philosophy of slave-owning society. This was a sponta- 
neous, naive materialism, which was expressed in ancient 
Indian philosophy (the philosophical school of the Charvaks», 
and in its most developed form in ancient Greece (mainly 
the atomistic doctrine of Democritus and Epicurus). “The 
line of Democritus”, as Lenin put it, stands in contrast te 
the idealistic “line of Plato”. 

In the age of the emergence of capitalist societw the 
bourgeoisie opposed the feudal religious-idealistic world 
outlook with the materialist interpretation of the world. 
which was most vividly expressed in the works of the English 
philosophers Francis Bacon and Thomas Hobbes. the Dutch 
philosopher Spinoza (17th century). and in the works of the 
French materialists of the ISth century, La Mettrie. Halbach. 
Helvétius and Diderot. In the 19h century this form. of 
materialism was developed in the works of Ludwig Feuerbach 

Phe Russian revolutionary democrats of the 19th COTUUTY 
Herzen. Belinsky, Chermvsheysky and Debrolvubew, were 
outstanding representatives of materialism, 
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Lhe highest_form of modern matcrialism—is—dialectical 
and historical materialism. 

Among the varieties of idealism mention must first be 
made of objective idealism (Plato, Hegel and others) accord- 
ing to which the spiritual exists outside and independently 
of the conscieusness, independently of matter or before. it, 
as a kind of “world reason’, “world will’, or “unconscious 
world spirit’, which supposedly determines all material 
processes. 

In contrast to objective idealism. subjective idealism 
(Berkeley. Mach. Avenarius and others) asserts that the 
objects which we can see, touch and smell do not exist 
independently of our sensory perceptions and are merely 
combinations of our sensations and ideas. It is not difficult 
to see that the subjective idealist, if he follows this principle 
consistently, must arrive at an absurd conclusion. Everything 
that exists. including other people. adds up to no more 
than my own sensations. It follows, then, that only I exist. 
This subjective idealist conception is known as_ solipsism. 
Needless to say, the subjective idealists constantly try to 
avoid solipsistic conclusions, thus disproving their own 
initial proposition. Berkeley, for instance, maintained that 
to exist is to be perceived: nevertheless he tried to prove 
that beyond the limits of sensations there was God and our 
sensations were only the signposts by means of which God 
communicated his will to us. 

The development of the sciences overthrows the idealist 
belief that the werld is based primarily on the supernatural. 
on the spiritual. 

All materialists. proceeding from scientific knowledge. 
icvatd the spiritual as the product of the material. But the 
Marsist solution to the basic philosophical question, while 
developing this correct point of view, is distinguished by its 
dialectical character. The spiritual is a product of the devel- 
opment of matter, a quality of highly organised matter, This 
mcans that the spiritual does not exist always and every- 
whee. but that it arises only at a definite stage of develop- 
nent of matter and is itself subject to historical change. 

The second aspect of the basic philosophical question, as 
mentioned abowe. is the problem of the knowability of the 


world. 
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All consistent and conscious advocates of philosophical 
materialism defend and seek to substantiate the principle 
of the knowability of the world. They regard our knowledge. 
concepts and ideas as the reflection of objective reality. 
Some materialists, however, who are natural scientists and 
have no consistent philosophical position, are inclined ‘to 
deny the possibility of obtaining reliable objective know!- 
edge. This philosophical position is known as agnasticism 
(from the Greek “a” meaning no. “gnosis, knowledge).! 

As regards idealism. some of its exponents did adopt the 
position that the world was knowable (for example, the 
objective idealist Hegel. who nevertheless regarded knowl- 
edge not as the reflection of objective reality, but as the 
world spirit’s cognition of itself), Other idealists maintained 
that in cognition we are concerned only with our own sen- 
sations, perceptions and cannot go beyond the limits of the 
cognising subject, the knower hiner f (the subjective ideal- 
ists Berkeley, Mach, Avenarius and others). 

Lenin pointed out that the agnostic philosophers attempt 
te take up an intermediate position between materialism 
and idealism, but constantly veer towards idealist denial 
of the external world and the objective content in human 
concepts and ideas. The characteristic feature of modern 
idealism is that. unlike classical idealism, most of its repre- 
sentatives take the stand of agnosticism. 

Once we understand the meaning and significance of the 
hasic question of philosophy. we are able to find our wav 
amid the diversity of philosophical doctrines. trends and 
schools that have succeeded one another in the course of 
thousands of years. There are only two main streams in 
philosophy: materialism and idealism. This means that any 
philosophical doctrine. no matter how migimal, is ultimately 
cither materialist or idealist in content. 

The struggle between materialism aad vdealism is closely 
connected with the struegle between science and religion 
Since itis early opposed to idealism and rMligion. material 
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rialists, adopted the guise of agnosticism, 
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ism rejects faith in God and the supernatural: materialism 
is inseparable-from atheism. 

Idealism is closely bound up with religion, of which it 
is a direct or indirect theoretical expression and substantia- 
tion. Subjective idealism, which usually reduces the senso- 
rilv perceived objects to the sensations of the individual. 
nevertheless quite often recognises the existence of a super- 
sensory, supernatural first cause, that is to sav, the existence 
of God. On the other hand. the world reason of the objec- 
tive idealists is, in fact, a philosophical pseudonym for God. 
It would be wrong, however, to identify idealism with reli- 
gion, because idealism is a system of erroneous theoretical 
views that have taken shape in the course of the contradic- 
tory development of knowledge. 

Idealist philosophy has its social and epistemological 
roots. 

When we speak of the epistemological roots of idealism. 
we mean a one-sided approach to cognition, the exaggera- 
tion or even absolutisation of one of the aspects of this 
complex, many-sided, and internally contradictory process. 
In pointing out the epistemological roots of idealism, Marx- 
ism thus emphasises that idealism is not a meaningless 
jumble of words, but a distorted reflection of reality, that 
it is connected with certain peculiarities and contradictions 
of the process of cognition. 

Idealist philosophy, as Lenin put it. is a barren flower, 
but it is a barren flower that grows on the living tree of 
fruitful, powerful, indeed all-powerful human knowledge. 
Lenin compared the process of cognition to spiral motion. 
If we take a one-sided, subjective approach, any scction of 
the spiral may turn into a straight line and will lead us away 
from the main stream of cognition towards distortion of 
the truth. 

The contradictions we encounter in cognitive activity in 
the search for knowledge take many forms. They may be 
contradictions between thinking (concepts) and the sensory 
reflection of reality (sensations). between theory and prac- 
tice. and so on. The epistemological roots of idealism tre 
in the fact that a particular side of cognition or a particular 
proposition is exaggerated or absolutised to such an cxtent 
that it loses its viability and truth and becomes an error 
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Thus. some idealists, while stressing the active character of 
thought, arrive at the conclusion that thinking has a creative 
force which is independent of matter. The subjective ideal- 
ists, proceeding from what we know of the qualities of 
things by means of our sensory perceptions, infer that we 
are able to know only our sensations and these sensations 
constitute the only cognition known to us. “Philosophical 
idealism is a one-sided, exaggerated ... development (initla- 
tion, distention) of one of the features, aspects, facets of 
knowledge into an absolute, divorced from matter. from 
nature, apotheosised.... Rectilinearity and one-sidedness. 
woodenness and petrification, subjectivism and subjective 
blindness—voila the epistemological roots of idealism.” ! 

Certain specific conditions are needed to turn the possi- 
bility of the emergence of idealism into a reality. to turn 
certain individual errors of cognition into a philosophical 
system. This comes about when the errors in cognition cor- 
respond to the demands of certain classes and social groups. 
and are supported by them. The social conditions required 
to bring about idealism are: the creation of a gap between 
manual and mental work, the appearance and development 
of classes, private property and exploitation of man by 
man. Intellectual activity, once it has broken away from 
manual labour, acquires a relatively autonomous character 
and becomes the privilege of the property-owning, exploit- 
ing classes. The idcologists of these classes. who treat man- 
ual labour with contempt. are deluded into thinking that 
mental activity is the determinative factor in the existence 
and development of society. 

Reactionary social classes are not interested in knewine 
the truth and individual idealist mistakes which occur in 
the process of cognition are quite often fortified and turned 
inte definite systems of beliefs. Lenin wrote: “Human knowl- 
edge is not... a straight line. but a curve. which endlessh 
approximates a series of circles, a spiral Aay Tragwent. 
segment. section of this curve can be transformed (trans 
formed one-sidedly) into an independent, complete, straight 
line, which then (if one does not s¢e the wood for the trees! 


''V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38 p- 363. 
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leads unto the quagmire, into clerical obscurantism (where 
it is anchored by the class interest of the ruling classes).”! 

Though he called idealism clerical obscurantism. Lenin 
stressed that it would be vulgarisation to identify idealism 
with religion. Philosophical idealism is the road to religion— 
“through one of the shades of the infinitely complex know- 
ledge (dialectical) of man.”2 

Philosophy and religion are different forms of social 
consciousness. Religious arguments are based on blind faith. 
while philosophy appeals to the reason and seeks to furnish 
logical proof for its propositions. 


3. Dialectics and Metaphysics 


Whereas the question of the relationship of thinking to 
being is the first and paramount question of philosophy, the 
second most important philosophical question is the question 
of whether the world is in a state of constant change and 
development, in a state of universal connection, or whether 
it is predominantly in a state of rest and cyclical motion 
without internal contradictions and profound  qualita- 
tive changes. From this it follows that the history of philo- 
sophy is not only a struggle between materialism and 
idealism, but also a struggle between dialectics and meta- 
physics. 

Dialectics® considers things, their qualities and relation- 
ships, and also their mental reflections, concepts, in their 
interconnection, in motion: inception. contradictory devel- 
opment and disappearance. Ignorance of dialectics was the 
great weakness of the majority of pre-Marxist materialists. 
It was this that made it difficult for them to evolve a con- 
sistent materialist view of the world, and particularly olf 
society. In their understanding of social phenomena the 
pre-Marxist materialists, despite their hostility to the ideal- 

1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 363. 

4 The word “dialectics” is derived from the Greck dialehtikos. 
which weane debare or argument. In ancient times dialectics mre 
revealing the truth through argument. through disclosing the contre 


dictions in the thoughts of one’s opponents. 
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ist interpretation of nature. themselves adhered to idealist 
positions. 

As Lenin tells us, Marx and Engels made a great advance 
in the history of revolutionary thought mainly because 
they created materialist dialectics and used it to remould 
philosophy, political economy, and history, and to substan- 
tiate the policy and tactics of the working-class movement. 
Lenin characterises dialectics as the doctrine of develop- 
ment in its fullest, most profound and unbiased form, the 
doctrine of the relativity of human knowledge which pro- 
vides us with a reflection of eternally developing matter. 

The conscious application of dialectics allows us to make 
correct use of concepts, to take into consideration the inter- 
connection of phenomena. their contradictoriness, change- 
ability, and the possibility of the passing of one contradiction 
into another. Only the dialectical-materialist approach to 
the analysis of the phenomena of nature, social life and 
consciuusness reveals the actual laws which govern them 
and the motive forces of their development, making it pos- 
sible to foresee the future and to discover effective means 
of moulding it according to human design. The scientific 
dialectical method of cognition is a revolutionary method. 
because acknowledgement of the fact that everything changes 
and develups implies the necessity for abolishing all that is 
obsolete and that impedes historical progress. This is whw 
Marxist-Leninist dialectics is hated by the ideologists of 
the bourgeoisie. . 

The method of cognition diametrically opposed to the 
dialectical method is known as the melaphysical method.! 
_ The metaphysicists consider objects and phenomena in 
iolation from one another. as things that are essentially 


1“ Metaphysies” as also a word of Greck origin. It is derived trom 
the expression mela-td-physki. which means “that which eves hewond 
physics . In pre-Meraist and contemporary bourgeeiy philosophical 
Htcratire metaphysies is the name given to the spectral braneh ot yh 
lusephy im whieh thinkers seck to pevetrate inte the allegedly change 
less, chormal essenee of things by purely speculative means Lhe classics 
OY Marvisms Lenmutm apply the tenn “metaphysics” net to 


branch of philosophy and net to any spectral speculative 
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immutable and devoid of internal contradictions. The 
metaphysicist sees the relative stability and detiniteness of 
an object or phenomena, but underestimates their capacity 
for change and development. The metaphysical mode of 
thinking is expressed in denial of internal contradictions as 
the source and motive force of development. 

In pre-Marxist philosophy, materialism at the first stages 
of its existence (for example, in ancient Greece) was organ- 
ically connected with dialectics. but subsequently, particu- 
larly in modern times under the influence of many factors 
particularly the limitations of the natural science of its dav. 
it acquired a metaphysical character. On the other hand. 
dialectics was developed not only by the materialists but 
also by certain outstanding exponents of idealism (for 
example, Hegel). 

The history of dialectics may be divided into the follow- 
ing basic stages: the spontaneous, naive dialectics of the 
ancient philosophers; the dialectics of the materialists of the 
Age of the Renaissance (Giordano Bruno and others): the 
idealist dialectics of German classical philosophy (Kant. 
Fichte. Schelling and Hegel); the dialectics of the revolu- 
tionary democrats of the 19th century (Belinsky, Herzen. 
Chernyshevsky and others): and Marxist-Lenimist material- 
ist dialectics as the highest form of contemporary dialectics. 
The unity of materialism and dialectics has acquired scientit- 
ically substantiated and consistent expression in the phi- 


losophy of Marxism 


4. The Subject-Matter of Marxist-Leninist Philosophy 
and Its Relationship to Other Sciences 


Dialectical materialism is based on the firm foundation 
of modern science and progressive social practice. Bourgeois 
philosophers often draw a sharp distinction between phi- 
losophy and science, assuming that philosophy cannet. and 
by its very nature should not, be a science, “Philosophy, as 
| shall understand the word.” writes Bertrand Russcll. “is 
something mtermediate between theology and science. Like 
theology. it consists of speculations on matters as to which 
definite knowledge has, so far. been unascertainable: but 
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like science, it appeals to human reason rather than to au- 
thority, whether that of tradition or that of revelation. .\Jl 
definite knowledge—so I should contend—belongs to science: 
all dogma as to what surpasses definite knowledge be- 
lungs to theology. But between theology and science there 
is a No Man’s Land, exposed to attack from both sides: this 
No Man’s Land is philosephy.”! This description fully 
applies to modern idealist philosophy, which is closely in- 
terlinked with religion. But besides such philosophy there 
is also the consistently scientific philosophy of dialectical 
and historical materialism. Marxist philosophy is, in_ the 
words of Engels, “a world outleok which has to establish 
its validity and be applied not in a science of sciences stand- 
ing apart, but in the positive sciences’. 

Philosophy investigates the same worid that is investi- 
gated by the specialised sciences. But it cognises more 
general connections and relationships than the specialised 
sciences, which study certain particular spheres of phenon- 
ena. The development of the sciences concerning nature 
and society has liberated philosophy from the task of in- 
vestigating these particular laws. However, it has not re- 
moved the necessity for solving the basic questions of world 
outlook, with which philosophy has always been concerned. 
Lenin strongly objected to any attempts to confuse “... any 
particular theory of the structure of matter with the episte- 
mological category, to confuse the problem of the new pro- 
perties of new aspects of matter (elections. for example 
with the old problem of the theory of knowledge, with the 
problem of the sources of our knowledge. the existenve of 
objective truth, etc.” The question of recognising the exis 
tence of matter as the objective source of our sensations is 
above all an epistemological and not a physic! or chemical 
question, Lenin observed.* Epistemolovical, philosophical 
questions include such questions as: What is the relation 
ship between consciousness and matter—which ul then ts 
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primary and which secondary? Are our sensations, mental 
images, and concepts the reflection of the objective world? 
Under what circumstances does this reflection constitute 
vbjective truth? What is the criterion of truth? What is 
matter? What are its forms of existence? And so on. 

very science investigates a qualitatively definite system 
of laws in the world—mechanical, physical, chemical, bio- 
logical, economic, etc. There is no specialised science, how- 
ever, that studies laws common for the phenomena of nature, 
the development of society and for human thought. It is 
these universal laws that form the subject-matter of philo- 
sophical cognition. Defining the subject-matter of material- 
ist dialectics, Engels stated that it comprises the most gener- 
al laws of the motion and development of nature, of human 
society and thought. The study of these laws lies at the 
heart of the Marxist philosophical world outlook and fur- 
nishes the general method for obtaining scientific knowledge 
of the world. 

In other words, materialist dialectics as the study of the 
most general laws of the development of all that exists is 
at the same time a general method of inquiry which takes 
a specific form in every specialised science. Every science 
makes use of certain general concepts (categories); for 
example, the concepts of “causality”, “necessity”, “law”, 
“form”, “content’, and so on. Specialised sciences naturally 
do not give an all-round treatment and elaboration of these 
categories. Thus, chemistry investigates the laws of the 
chemical process, and biology, the laws of life. Only philos- 
ophy investigates law as the universal connection of phe- 
nomena, the form of universality with all its infinitely varied 
qualities. 

In the specialised sciences we have to do with concepts 
whose content is restricted to the given sphere of research. 
The basic concepts of political economy, for instance, are 
commodity, money and capital. Unlike the specialised 
sciences, philosophical categories are the most general con- 
cepts that are used in any science. No scientist, whether he 
is a naturalist, historian, economist, or literary scholar, can 
dio without such most general concepts as law, regularity, 
contradiction essence and phenomenon, cause and_ effect. 
necessity and chance, content and form, possibility and 
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reality, and so on. ‘The philosuphical categories express the 
most general connections between the phenomena of reality 
and at the same time are a stage in our advancing know!- 
edge, a generalisation of the historical experience of mans 
investigation of the world; they are the instruments of 
thought. 

Of course, the study of philosophical categories is no 
substitute for studying specific processes. Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy is a guide to cognition in the most diverse fields 
of reality, but it does not replace and cannot replace these 
specialised sciences. It does not offer ready-made solutions 
to the questions that are studied by the specialised sciences: 
rather it arms them with the correct theory of thinking and 
the general method for discovering these solutions. 

Correct method is of tremendous importance in our quest 
for knowledge of reality. 

But what method of cognition is correct? Perhaps the 
choice of method is best left to the taste of the individual 
scientist? 

No, it is no use relying on subjective choice. The method 
of cognition cannot be regarded merely as a collection of 
technical devices and habits of research; it should be an 
analogue of reality, that is, a reflection of the laws of the 
objective world. For a method to be genuinely scientific. for 
it to serve as an instrument for gaining correct knowledge. 
it must guide thought along a path parallel to the develop- 
ment of reality itself. The method must reflect the real con- 
nections between phenomena; it must express the changes 
in the object that the object actually undergoes. 

The scientific philosophical method is based on the appli- 
cation to cognition of the most general laws of development 
of nature, society and thought. Dialectical materialism pro 
vides us with knowledge of these laws. 

“A characteristic feature of the old and, even more so, of 
contemporary bourgeois philosophy is that it divorces the 
science of thinking (logic) from the theory of knowledve 
(epistemology), and separates both of these from the studs 
of being (ontology). Marxist philosophy, on the other hand. 
does not create oppositions between ontology, epistemology 
and logic. Its principles embrace both being and thinking 
in their actual unity. Being (natural and secial) is considered 
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in Marxist philosophy in its relationship to man, his con- 
sciousness and thinking. At the same time the theory of 
knowledge in the philosophy of Marxism is substantiated 
ontologically, since the laws of cognition, of thinking, are 
ultimately the rellection in the consciousness of man of the 
general laws of being. What is more, thinking, consciousness, 
draws all its content from reality through the individual's 
practical activity, and therefore the solution to the problems of 
cognition in Marxist philosophy is inseparably connected with 
the solution to the question of man’s social essence, his being. 
This is why Lenin wrote that dialectics “...as understood by 
Marx, and also in conformity with Hegel, includes what is . 
now called the theory of knowledge, or epistemology, which, 
too, must regard its subject-matter historically, studying 
and generalising the crigin and development of knowledge, 
the transition from non-knowledge to knowledge”! 

There are, of course, quite definite distinctions between 
dialectics, logic and the theory of knowledge within their ge- 
neral unity. These distinctions between the individual com- 
ponents of dialectical materialism are relative in character. 

Historical materialism is an inseparable part of Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy. Without it the dialectical materialist 
world outlook could not possibly exist. Stressing the unity 
of all aspects and parts of Marxist philosophy, Lenin observed 
that in this philosophy, “which is cast from a single piece 
of steel, you cannot eliminate one basic premise, one essen- 
tial part, without departing from objective truth. without 
falling a prey to bourgeois-reactionary falsehood”. 

The structure of Marxist-Leninist philosophy is complex, 
all the more so because life constantly reveals new targets 
of research, hitherto unknown problems, and thus introduces 
changes in the subject-matter of philosophy, placing in the 
foreground now one of its aspects, now another. Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy today is a system of philosophical disci- 
plines, an integral world outlook, which is at the same time 
a theory of knowledge, logic and a general sociological 
theory. It also provides fertile soil for the development of 
ethics and aesthetics. although in the future these mav 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 54. 
2 Ibid., p. 326. 
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separate from philosophy and become special branches of 
knowledge. : 

The experience of history shows that philosophy can be 
effective only when it 1s based on the whole ensemble of 
human knowledge. Science and philosophy have always 
benefited by learning from each other. Many ideas that 
formed the foundations of contemporary science were first 
advanced by philosophy. One has only to mention the bril- 
liant insights of Leucippus and Democritus concerning the 
atomic structure of matter. One could also cite Descartes 
concept of the reflex, of motor reactions, and the principle 
which he fermulated of the conservation of motion (the 
constant of the multiplication of mass by velocity). The idea 
of the existence of molecules as complex particles consisting 
of atoms was developed on the general philosophical plane 
i the works of the French philosopher Pierre Gassendi, 
and also by Mikhail Lomonosov. It was the philosophers 
who formulated the idea of the development and general 
interconnection of phenomena, the principle of the material 
unity of the world. Lenin expressed the principle of the 
inexhaustibility of matter, which constitutes the fundamental 
idea of modern natural science. The progress of science has 
at the same time substantially enriched philosophy. Mate- 
rialism has changed its form with every new great discovery 
in natural science. 

Comparatively recently the adherents of one of the most 
widespread trends in modern bourgeois philosophy, neopo- 
sitivism, were maintaining that science had no need of 
philosophy whatever. Hans Reichenbach, for instance, said 
that modern natural science could answer philosophical 
questions without resort to philosophy. At the same time he 
maintained that the majority of philosophical problems were 
pscudoproblems, that is to say, they had no scientific mean- 
ing. This approach to the question of the relationship be- 
tween philosophy and natural science has today been con- 
demned even by many neopositivists, because it turned eut 
to be of no use in principle to natural science, which itself 
asks philosophy questions. 

Natural science today is strongly mfluenced by imtegrat- 
ing tendencies, it is secking new general theorics, such as a 
general theory of elementary particles, a general picture of 
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the development of the vegetable and animal world, a gen- 
eral theory of systems, a general theory of control, and so 
on. Generalisations at such a high level can be made only 
with a flourishing philosophical culture. Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy with its dialectical method helps to ensure the 
unity and interconnection of all aspects of the rapidly extend- 
ing and deepening, infinitely varied world of knowledge. 

A constant and increasing internal need is felt in various 
scientific fields to examine the logical apparatus of knowl- 
edge, the character of theory and the means by which it is 
built up, the analysis of the relationship between empirical 
and theoretical knowledge, the initial concepts of science 
and methods of learning the truth. All this is the direct task 
of philosophical inquiry. 

The scientist who has not been schooled in philosophical 
thought quite often makes glaring philosophical and method- 
ological mistakes when interpreting new facts. Frederick 
Engels in his day observed that philosophy takes its revenge 
on those natural scientists who neglect it. Illustrating his 
point by quoting several scientists who had become addicted 
to absurd superstitions and spiritism, he showed that unimag- 
inative empiricism with its scorn of theoretical thinking 
leads science into mysticism. 

The most outstanding natural scientists of modern times 
constantly stress the tremendous orientational significance 
of a philosophical world outlook in scientific inquiry. Max 
Planck says that the scientist’s world outlook will always 
determine the direction of his research. Louis de Broglie 
points out that the split between science and philosophy 
that occurred in the 19th century harmed both philosophy 
and natural science. Max Born categorically declares that 
physics is only viable when it is aware of the philosophical 
significance of its methods and results. 

As a world outlook and a method Marxist-Leninist phi- 
losophy helps us to understand the law-governed connec- 
tion between the development of natural science and specific 
historical conditions, to obtain a deeper comprehension of 
the social significance and general prospects of scientific dis- 
coveries and their technical applications. 

The whole intricate picture of modern social life places 
tremendous demands on philosophy. ‘The humanities as well 
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as science and technology are coming to the fore again. 
This is due to the fact that the development and application 
of the results of social inquiry have today acquired both 
theoretical and practical significance. The scientific and 
technological revolution is spreading, the very structure of 
social life is becoming ever more complex, new forms of 
human activity have emerged and the significance of social 
transformations and political decision-making in the life of 
society is constantly increasing. 

In this situation of intense ideological conflict those who 
work in specialised fields of knowledge and are not armed 
with a scientific world outlook and method, quite often find 
themselves powerless to resist the impact of bourgeois ideol- 
ogy and sometimes even fall prey to idealist philosophy. 
“In order to hold his own in this struggle and carry it to a 
victorious finish, the natural scientist must be a modern 
materialist. a conscious adherent of the materialism repre- 
sented by Marx, i.e., he must be a dialectical materialist.”! 

All spheres of present-day life: the productive forces, 
science, technology, politics, class and national relationships. 
intellectual pursuits, culture and everyday life, are in the 
throes of revolutionary change. Man himself is changing. 
What has caused this revolution which is transforming the 
whole world, all aspects of human life? In what way are 
the various aspects of this worldwide revolutionary process 
connected and interdependent? What are its motive forces? 
What may be the social consequences of the scientific and 
technological revolution that we are witnessing today? 
Where is mankind heading? Why do the tremendous forces 
created and set in motion by people often turn against 
them? Not a single specialised science, no matter how great 
its significance, can answer these and other vitallv impor- 
fant questions of our time. These are philosophical ques- 
hons, questions of how we look upon the world, and the 


Answers to them are to be found in the philosophy of 
Marxism-Leninism. 


Marsist-Leninist philosophy regards social progress, the 
changes oecurting in modern society from the standpoint 
of how they relate ta the emancipation of mankind from 


1 V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 9S, p. 33. 
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all oppression. One of its major principles is revolutionary 
humanism, a doctrine that states the case for the revolu- 
tionary transformation of the society in the interests of the 
free, all-round, harmonious development of the human 
personality. 


5. Partisanship of Philosophy 


The philosophical world outlook has a class, partisan 
character. What is meant by the partisanship of the philo- 
sophical world outlook? It implies mainly an adherence to 
one of the principal philosophical parties—materialism or 
idealism. 

Contemporary revisionists maintain that the Communist 
parties should be neutral towards philosophy. Their pro- 
grammes should be neither materialist, nor idealist, neither 
atheist, nor religious. This revisionist preaching is presented 
as an attempt to unite all forces, but in reality it invites us 
to turn away from the struggle against bourgeois ideology. 
which, as we know, is infused with idealism. In contrast to 
the revisionist appeasement of bourgeois ideology. the phi- 
losophy of Marxism-Leninism is openly committed and par- 
tisan, and this is expressed in its struggle against idealism. 
in its consistent championing of the principles of material- 
ism. The revisionists say that. by recognising the partisan- 
ship of philosophical theory, the Marxists allow themselves 
to make an oversimplified division of philosophers into two 
camps—materialists and idealists—and thus repel a consid- 
erable number of philosophers and representatives of the 
other social sciences. while they themselves turn their backs 
on all that is of value in non-Marxist philosophy, sociology. 
economic theory. historiography and so on. It is strange. to 
sav the Jeast. to hear revisionist allegations that the division 
of philosophy into materialism and idealism leads to over- 
simplification. It is not the Marxists who divide philoso- 
phers into materialists and idealists. From time immemorial 
philosophers have divided themselves into two camps, and 
the division has remained in force to this day. ‘This ts a 
real fact of the history of philosophy. Materialism and 
idealism are the two warring parties in philosophy. ‘The 
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struggle between them was waged in the past and is still 
being waged today. The very latest philosophy, Lenin 
emphasised, is just as partisan as philosophy was 2.000 vears 
ago. The struggle between materialism and idealism ulti- 
mately reflects the strugele of classes in society. 

The struggle of classes in the history of society is ex- 
pressed in the struggle between various world outlooks. This 
struggle, which has proceeded throughout the development 
of class society, acquires a special intensity at turning points 
in history, when the rivalry between the forces of progress 
and reaction becomes particularly acute not only in politics 
und economics but also in ideology and philosophy. 

In addition to its purely theoretical function philosophy 
has always to some extent performed a social and political 
function. 

In the age of the Renaissance, when feudalism was dving 
and capitalism was being born, the ideas of philosophical 
materialism and humanism were counterposed to the spirit- 
ual dictatorship of the religious world outlook. The phi- 
losophy of the French Enlighteners was the ideological prep- 
aration for the French bourgeois revolution at the end of 
the 18th century; German classical philosophy paved the 
way for the bourgeois revolution in Germany. Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy has found various practical expressions 
in socialist and democratic revolutions. in the creation of 
new societies. 

The present epoch is marked by the most profound social 
transformation ever known in the history of mankind. It is 
an epoch of class and national-liberation struggles, the 
epoch of man’s advance from capitalism and_ pre-capitalist 
formations to socialism. It is at the same time an epoch of 
tense ideological struggle of the forces of socialism. peace 
and genuine democracy against the forces »f imperialism. 
a struggle between the communist and the bourceois world 
eutlooks, which justifies and defends the obsolete world of 
capitalism with its ideology and practice of exploitation of 
man by man. Dialectical and historical materialism took 
shape as the philosophical basis of the world outlook of 
the consistently revolutionary Class—the proletariat, as the 
ideological banner of the millions of the working people 
Lenin remarked that Marx's philosophical materialism had 
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shown the proletariat its way of escape from. spiritual 
bondage. . 

The Marxist theory of social revolution is closely inter- 
woven with the materialist approach to the phenomena of 
social life. The doctrine of the historical inevitability of 
socialism is philosophically rooted in the Marxist under- 
standing of historical necessity, on the one hand, and the 
determining role of the masses, the working people, on ihe 
other. At the same time the Marxist theory of social revo- 
lution is organically linked with the dialectical approach to 
social phenomena, with a theory of development according 
to which gradual quantitative changes lead logically to leap- 
like qualitative changes. 

Materialist dialectics rejects everything hidebound, conser- 
vative and obsolete. It acknowledges and lights the way for 
continual progress, bold revolutionary struggle for the 
transformation of the world. “...So this dialectical philos- 
ophy dissolves all conceptions of final, absolute truth and 
of absolute states of humanity corresponding to it. For it 
(dialectical philosophy) nothing is final, absolute, sacred. It 
reveals the transitory character of everything and in every- 
thing; nothing can endure before it except the uninterrupted 
process of becoming and of passing away, of endless ascen- 
dancy from the lower to the higher. And dialectical philos- 
ophy itself is nothing more than the mere reflection of this 
process in the thinking brain.””! 

Social life is in perpetual motion, in a process of devel- 
opment from the lower to the higher. Bourgeois concep- 
tions which attempt to argue the eternal existence of capi- 
talism, are not only reactionary but obviously anti-scientific 
in character. Capitalism is being replaced, and has already 
been replaced in a number of countries, by a new and higher 
social system—socialism. 

Marxist philosophy comprises the philosophical and meth- 
odological basis of the programme, strategy, tactics and 
policies of the Communist and Workers’ parties, of their 
practical activities. Marxism’s political line is always “in- 


separably bound up with its philosophical principles”.” 
1K Mors ond F Pngels, Selected Werks, Vol ? » 359 
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Bourgeois ideologists, echoed by the revisionists. usually 
acclaim political neutrality in matters of theory as a syn- 
onym for objectivity. Some of them maintain that theory. 
including philosophical theory, stands above the practical. 
political interests of certain social groups, classes and par- 
ties, and thus represents knowledge for the sake of knowl- 
edge. They should he reminded of the dictum of Karl Marx. 
who called upon philosophy to ally itself with politics, and 
said that “this is the only union that will enable present-day 
philosophy to become a true philosopby”’.' 

No one can escape from politics while living in its at- 
mosphere. Everything today is drawn into the vortex of 
political struggle. If we are to carry out firmly and unfail- 
ingly the Marxist-Leninist principle of the unity of philos- 
ophy and politics, we must overcome once and for all the 
severance of philosophy from politics, and also the vulgar- 
isers’ attempts to dissolve philosophy in current politics. 

The ideologists of the bourgeoisie and the revisionists 
acclaim uncommittedness and propose the idea of a “third 
line” in philosophy. which is supposedly superior to both 
materialism and idealism. 

But can there be in class society anv ideologists. any 
thinkers, who “soar” above classes and disregard their inter- 
ests? Such people do not exist. In fact. we constantly find 
that the very people who boast of their uncommittedness 
are in practice those who conduct a far from impartial strug- 
gle against the philosophy of Marxism-Leninism, who seek 
to overthrow it and replace it with the bourgeois world 
outlook. 

To the idea of uncommittedness. which is essentially 
hypocritical, we openly counterpase the fundamental Lenin. 
ist principle of partisanship. Lenin stressed that “ .. there 
can be no ‘impartial’ social science in a society based an 
class struggle”? that “...no living person can help taking 
the vide of one class or another (once he has understeed 
their interrelationships), can help rejoicing at the siecesses 
of that class and being dissapointed by its failures. ean help 
being angered by those who are hostile to that ele whe 

' Mars Fnoels Werke, Rd 97, Die Verlag. Wiilin S ant 

2 V.1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 93. 
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hamper its development by disseminating backward views, 
and so on and so forth’’.! 

Bourgeois ideologists maintain that partisanship is incom- 
patible with the scientific approach. Partisanship certainly 
does not coincide with scientificality when philosophy 
expresses and defends the position and interests of the classes 
that are passing from the historical scene. In doing so, 
philosophy departs from the truth of life. from its scientific 
evaluation. And, in the opposite case, philosophy is objec- 
tive and scientific if, by truly expressing life, it expresses 
the position, interests and struggle of the progressive classes 
of society, and urges mankind to seek the truth. 

So partisanship may be of different kinds. For example. 
the materialist philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
which expressed the interests of the newly born bourgeoisie 
(then a progressive social class) and which fought against 
the feudal religious-idealist world outlook, was partisan, 
was committed, and at the same time, though limited in 
scope, it stimulated the development of the sciences and of 
society as a whole. But the situation changed radically when 
the bourgeoisie ceased to be a progressive class and became 
a reactionary one. The interests of this bourgeoisie demand- 
ed perpetuation of human exploitation, a struggle against 
the revolutionary working-class and national-liberation 
movements, that is to say, they contradicted the objective 
course of history. Expressing as it does, in one way or 
another, the interests of the imperialist bourgeoisie, modern 
bourgeois philosophy is also partisan, but this partisanship 
no longer coincides with scientific objectivity, because it 
distorts reality. 

The scientific world outlook, truly reflecting the laws of 
development of nature and society, defends the interests of 
these classes that stand for progress. for the future. In pres: 
ent-day conditions such a world outlook is Marxism-Lenin- 
ism—the world outlook of the most progressive class. the 
working class, and its vanguard, the Communist Party. The 
partisanship of our philosophy fies in the fact that it con- 
sclously and consistently serves the interests of the great 
cause of building socialism and communism. The principle 
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of partisanship demands consistent and implacable struggle 
avainst theories and beliefs hostile to the cause of socialism. 
There can be no compromises on philosophical questions. 
“.. The only choice is—either bourgeois or socialist ideol- 
ogy. There is no middle course (for mankind has not created 
a ‘third’ ideology, and, moreover, in a society torn by class 
antagonisms there can never be a non-class or an above- 
class ideology). Hence, to belittle the socialist ideology zn 
any way, to turn aside from it in the slightest degree means 
to strengthen bourgcois ideology.” ! 

Every step in the development of science and social prac- 
tice confirms the truth of Lenin’s idea that “... by following 
the path of Marxian theory we shall draw closer and closer 
to objective truth (without ever exhausting it); but by 
following any other path we shall arrive at nothing but 
confusion and lies”’. 

A revolutionary theory is needed for the revolutionary 
transformation of society. Such a theory is Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, and its philosophical basis is dialectical and historical 
materialism. 


' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 5. p. 384 
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Chapter Il 


THE BIRTH OF MARXIST PHILOSOPHY 
AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 


The birth of dialectical and historical materialism was a 
revolution in philosophy introducing for the first time in 
history a scientific philosophical world outlook that embraced 
both nature and society and formed the theoretical basis 
for the conscious, communist remoulding of society. 


1. Social-Economic and Political Preconditions 
of the Rise of Marxism 


Marxism was prepared by the whole course of the social- 
economic, political and spiritual development of man, espe- 
cially by the development of the capitalist system, and the 
contradictions inherent in that system, by the struggle 
between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 

In one European country after another, within a com- 
paratively short historical period the bourgeois revolutions 
destroyed the feudal social system, a system that had lasted 
for centuries and seemed unshakeable. The bourgeoisie’s 
conquest of political power paved the way for the further 
development of capitalism, for the industrial revolution of 
the 18th century, which necessarily gave rise, on the one 
hand, to large-scale machine industry and, on the other, to 
the industrial proletariat. 

However, the tremendous growth of the productivity of 
Jabour and social wealth did not have the effect of improv- 
ing the lot of the working masses. On the contrary, at one 
pole of society, tremendous wealth was accumulated in 
the hands of the bourgeoisie, while at the other, the proletar- 
ians were made destitute. Proletarianisation of the small 
producers, harsh exploitation of the workers, including 
women and children, appalling living conditions, outrageous 
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fines and all kinds of other restrictions, unemployment, 
which increased particularly in the periods of recurrent 
economic crises of overproduction (beginning from 1825)— 
such was the grim reality of capitalism. 

The bourgeois ideologists of the 17th and 18th centuries 
had portrayed the abolition of feudal social relationships as 
a time when reason, justice, equality and even fraternity 
would prevail; but the capitalist reality of the 19th century 
shattered these social illusions. 

The working class, which in the period of bourgeois rev- 
olutions had helped the bourgeoisie in its struggle against 
the dominant feudal estates, found itself in the new context 
of established capitalist society face to face with its class 
enemy—the employers, the bourgeoisie. The workers’ oppo- 
sition to the capitalists showed itself more and more often 
in strikes and sometimes even took the form of spontaneous 
armed rebellion. Such were the rebellions of the weavers of 
Lyons in France (1831 and 1834), the uprising of the Sile- 
zian weavers in Germany (1844). England (in the 1830s and 
1840s) saw the spread of the first mass revolutionary pro- 
letarian movement—Chartism. The struggle of the working 
class for emancipation in those days was spontaneous and 
unorganised in character; it lacked a clear class-conscious- 
ness and understanding of the ways and means of abolish- 
ing capitalist oppression. 

It was Marx and Engels who created the scientific theory 
of the emancipation movement of the working class. They 
proved that the spontaneity, disorganisation and scattered- 
ness of working-class actions were only a passing phase in 
history and could be overcome by uniting the spontaneous 
working-class movement with a scientific socialist theory, by 
organising the mass proletarian parties that were destined 
to become the advanced detachments and leaders of the 
proletariat. Even then (in the 1840s) bourgeois critics of 
socialism accused Marxism of an uncritical worship of the 
proletariat. Marx and Engels, however. repudiating the 
twisted notion that scientific socialism was a “new rehgion, 
showed that the proletariat was the necessary creation of 
large-scale capitalist industry, and that its struggle against 
capitalism was the natural expression of the contradictions 
inherent in this social system. 
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he proletariat is indeed capable of emancipating all 
those who are exploited and oppressed. It cannot emanci- 
pate itself without destroying the economic conditions of 
human exploitation in general. This conclusion regarding 
the historic liberating mission of the working class and the 
inevitability of the revolutionary transition from capitalism 
to socialism (and subsequently, to the classless communist 
society) was made by Marx and Engels on the basis of the 
scientific investigation of social development, primarily the 
development of capitalism. In this they were guided by the 
new philosophy of dialectical and historical materialism 


which they had founded. 


2. Theoretical Sources of Dialectical 
and Historical Materialism 


Thus we see that the creation of Marxism became pos- 
sible and necessary only in the particular historical condi- 
tions that took shape in the Europe of the mid-19th century. 
But something more than objective conditions are required 
to bring a scientific theory into being. There must also be 
subjective creative activity, the critical assimilation and 
development of previous scientific knowledge, investigation 
of new facts and processes. 

Lenin said that Maix’s teaching had won the hearts of 
the millions because he “...based his work on the firm 
foundation of the human knowledge acquired under capital- 
ism... He reconsidered, subjected to criticism, and verified 
on the working-class movement everything that human 
thinking had created, and therefrom formulated conclusions 
which people, hemmed in by bourgevis limitations or bound 
Ly bourgeois prejudices, could not draw’! 

The theoretical sources of Marxism are German classical 
philosophy, English classical political economy and }rench 
Utopian socialism. Here we shall consider German classical 
philosophy. e. 

Marxist philosophy is the highest form of the materialist 
world outlook. Marx and Engels fully appreciated what had 
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“s 
been achieved by the earlier materialist philosophers, their 
idea that the explanation of the world was to be sought in 
the world itself without resurting to supernatural causes, 
the doctrine of matter and its self-motion, the view of cog- 
nition as the reflection of being, their atheism, their efforts 
to explain the history of mankind by natural factors, and 
so on. At the same time they pointed out the historical nar- 
rowness of such materialism. 

Pre-Marxist materialism was predominantly mechanistic 
in character, that 1s to say, it explained all the manifold 
phenomena of nature and society by means of the laws of 
mechanical motion. [The mechanistic view, which opposed 
the religious interpretation of the world, had been progres- 
sive in the 17th and ;8th centuries, when the mest highly 
developed of the scienves was mechanics. By the middle of 
the 19th century, however, it had become entirely inade- 
quate, particularly when it was a matter of explaining bio- 
logical, psychological and social processes. 

Pre-Marxist materialism was mainly metaphysical mate- 
rialism, that is to say, it regarded nature and society as 
essentially changeless, immutable. This is not to say, of 
course, that the pre-Marxist materialists denied the motion 
of matter, and in general refused to acknowledge individ- 
ual facts of change and development. Some of them actually 
made some very good guesses about the changes that take 
place in inorganic nature. and the evolution of certain 
species of living creatures out of other species. But the 
characteristic feature of pre-Marxist materialism as a whole 
was its failure to understand the universality of develop- 
ment, its interpretation of development as only the increase 
or decrease of what already existed. According to this con- 
cept, motion was aiso to be understood mainly as mere 
shifting in space and time, as eternal repetition. circulation 
of natural phenomena. Needless to say, not only the mate- 
rialists but also the overwhelming majority of idealists were 
metaphysicists in those days. | 
_ The third defect of the eid materialisen was that it con- 
fined itself to the materialist understanding of nature and. 
therefore, could not provide a materialist understanding at 
vorial life. Admittedly, the pre-Marsist materialists did 
oppose the religious interpretation of history. ‘They argued 
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that it was not supernatural but natural forces that operated 
in the life of society. But they saw the source of — sociai 
movement in spiritual, ideal factors: the conscious activity 
of historical individuals, kings and statesmen, or human 
feelings and passions, such as the ambition of generais, 
selfishness, love, hatred, or the new ideas of philosuphers 
and politicians. All these ideal incentives to action do, in 
fact, exist. But what the pre-Marxist materialists failed to 
see was the material source of these ideas, feelings and pas- 
sions, the material basis of social life. 

The mechanistic and metaphysical features of 17th- and 
18th-century materialism were criticised by the classical 
idealist philosophers of Germany at the end of the 1Sth 
and beginning of the 19th centuries, particularly by Hegel. 
Hegel maintained that materialism was mechanistic and 
metaphysical by its very nature, and was therefore incom- 
patible with dialectics. In his struggle against materiaiism 
Hegel evolved, on an idealist basis, the dialectical doctrine 
of development. His point of departure was that development 
is conditioned by the contradictions inherent in phenomena. 
Describing contradiction, Hegel emphasised that it is not 
to be interpreted as an anomaly; contradiction is the inter- 
action of opposites, it is the principle of all self-motion. 
“Consequently, a thing has life only inasmuch as it contains 
contradiction and, moreover, is the force that is capable of 
containing this contradiction and enduring it.”! 

Hegel’s dialectics was the fullest theory of development 
yet conceived, although it had evolved from fallacious, 
idealistic positions. As Karl Marx observed, “The mystili- 
cation which dialectic suffers in Hegel’s hands, by no means 
prevents him from being the first to present its general form 
of working in a comprehensive and conscious manner. With 
him it is standing on its head. It must be turned right side 
up again, if you would discover the rational kernel within 
the mystical shell.’’ | 

The rational kernel of Hegel's dialectics was the idea of 
the universality, essentiality and necessity of development. 


1GWE. Hegel, Wissenschaft der Logik, Zweites Buch, Nurnberg, 
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which took place by means of the emergence and ovyer- 
coming of internal contradictions, the mutual transformation 
of opposites, the leap-like transition of quantitative into qual- 
itative changes, the negation of the old by the new. The 
basic proposition of Hegel’s philosophy on the constant pro- 
cess of world development led logically to the revolutionary 
conclusion that the struggle with existing social evils had 
its roots in the universal law of eternal change and devel- 
opment and was, therefore, reasonable and necessary. 

Hegel himself, however, as an idealist, regarded nature 
and society as the embodiments of a spiritual, divine essence 
—the Absolute Idea. Development, according to Hegel. 
takes place only in the sphere of the spirit, of the universal 
world reason, the highest expression of which is human 
thought. Hege! did not acknowledge the development of 
matter, of nature, which to him appeared to be only the 
external manifestation of the Absolute Idea. 

In criticising Hegel's idealism, the founders of Marxism 
based themselves on Feuerbach’s materialist philosophy. In 
contrast to Hegelian idealism, Feuerbach advocated an- 
thropological materialism, which states that thought is not a 
divine essence but a natural human ability, inseparable from 
the brain, from man’s bodily organisation, and indissolubly 
connected with the sensory reflection of the external mate- 
rial world. Feuerbach regarded man as the highest expression 
of nature; it was through man that nature felt, thought. 
perceived and came to know itself. 

feuerbach stressed the unity of man and nature but at 
the same time sought to reveal the distinction between man 
and other living creatures. He saw gregariousness. the desire 
to be together with others as an essential part of man’s 
nature. But he failed to understand the essence of human 
society and the laws of its development because he regarded 
human intercourse merely as a matter of Jove and spiritual 
alfmity. Feuerbach underestimated Hegel's dialectics and did 
not understand that it could and should be preserved, freed 
from idealism and remoulded on a materialist basis. 

Feucrbach’s doctrine contamed certain rudiments ef the 
materialist interpretation of social phenomena. patticulart 
of religion, the criticism of which eceuples ano mapertant 
place in his philosophy. Unlike the atheists of the T7th and 
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I$8th centuries, Feuerbach did not treat the emergence and 
existence of religion as being entirely due to ignorance and 
deception. He tried to show how religious images express 
people's life and sufferings, their desire for happiness and 
their dependence on nature and on one another. He failed 
to see, however, the social and economic roots of religion, 
which lie in the domination of man by the spontaneous 
forces of social development, in the poverty of the masses, 
in social inequality and exploitation. Feuerbach’s philosophy 
combines atheism with an attempt to give a rational expla- 
nation of religious dogmas, with acknowledgement of the 
necessity for a humanist faith in man which he sees as being 
in some way akin to religion. Feuerbach’s materialism cul- 
minated the development of German classical philosophy 
and indicated, admittedly in very general terms, the path 
for the further development of philosophical materialism. 
This explains the influence that his philosophy (like Hegel's) 
exercised on the formation of Marx and Engels’ philosoph- 
ical views. 


3. Marxist Philosophy 
and the Great Scientific Discoveries 
of the Mid-19th Century 


The development of capitalism and the growth of large- 
scale industry stimulated the advance of the natural sciences 
and these, in their turn, not only promoted the develop- 
ment of production but also undermined the idealist and 
metaphysical understanding of nature. The most significant 
achievements of natural science between 1830 and 1560, 
achievements which Marx and Engels saw as confirmation 
of the philosophy they had created and one of the founda- 
tions of its development, were the discovery of the law of 
the conversion of energy, the discovery of the cellular struc- 
ture of living organisms, and Darwin's theory of evolution. 

The materialists of ancient times had postulated the 
indestructibility and uncreatibility of matter. Descartes, the 
French philosopher and scientist of the 17th century, intro- 
duced into science the principle of the constancy of the 
quantity of motion. In the 18th century Mikhail Lomonosov, 
in Russia, and Antoine Lavoisier, in France, experimentally 
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proved and formulated the law of the conservation of the 
quantity of matter and motion. 

In the early 1840s the German physician Julius Robert 
Maver enunciated the law of the conservation and conver- 
sion of energy, which states that a certain quantity of motion 
in one of its forms (mechanical, thermal, etc.) is converted 
into an equal quantity of motion in any other of its forms. 
Tins law was theoretically and experimentally substantia- 
ted by Helmholtz and Faraday, while Joule and Lenz 
established the mechanical equivalent of heat, that is to sav. 
calculated what quantity of mechanical energy is needed 
to provide a unit of thermal energy. It was proved that heat. 
light and other states of matter are qualitatively definite 
forms of its motion, and that this motion cannot be created 
or destroved, but is constantly converted from one state 
into another. From this the conclusion was drawn that 
motion cannot be reduced to the mere displacement of 
bodies in space, and that the conversion of one form of the 
motion of matter into another constitutes a qualitative change. 
The pre-Marxist materialists had simply declared that 
motion is not introduced into nature from outside, that it is 
the mode of existence of matter. but now it became possible 
to furnish a scientific proof of this philosophical proposition 
and to reach a dialectical understanding of the connection 
between matter and motion. Admittedly, neither Mayer nor 
any of the other natural scientists drew philosephical con- 
clusions from the law of the conversion of energw: these vital 
conclusions were first formulated by Engels. 

The discovery of the cellular structure of living matter 
was no less an important achievement of natural science. 
lt was closely connected with the dialectical-materialist 
understanding of organi¢ nature. Even in the 17th and 1Sih 
centuries serentists had been aware of the existence of cells 
because individual cells and groups of cells were constant!\ 
bemg detected when the tissues of living organisms were 
examined under the microscope. But only in the 19th century 
did scientists actually pore over the question of the physielo- 
gical role of cells, of their role as anatomical units of animal! 
aod vegetable tissues. In 1888-89 the German biologists 
Schleiden and Schwann evolved a theory of cells, Sehwann. 
In particular, established that animal and vegetable tissues 
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have basically the same structure and perform one and the 
same physiological function. The birth and development of 
the organism takes place through the multiplication of cells, 
their constant renewai—birth and death. The cellular theory 
proved the internal unity of all living beings and indirectly 
pointed to the unity of their origin. Dialectical-materialist 
conclusions from the cellular theory were drawn by Engels 
in his Anti-Diihring and The Dialectics of Nature. 
Darwin’s theory of evolution is the third great scientific 
discovery that took place in the middle of the 19th century. 
Darwin put an end to the view of the species of animals 
and plants as “divine creations”, not connected with anything 
else, providential and immutable, and for the first time 
placed theoretical biology on a scientific basis. He proved 
the changeability of the species of animals and plants, and 
the unity of their origin. Evolutionary ideas had been voiced 
in general terms long before Darwin, both by philosophers 
and natural scientists. Diderot, the French 18th-century 
materialist, for instance, had suggested the possibility of the 
transformation of species. But unlike his predecessors, Dar- 
win did not confine himself to guess-work, and on the basis 
of a huge collection of empirical facts formulated a number 
of laws of the evolution of species, including that of man as 
the highest link in the general chain of evolution of the 
animal world. In so doing, he struck a powerful blow at 
the religious view of the world. To explain the origin of the 
qualitative distinctions between species that his fact-gather- 
ing had proved, Darwin evolved the theory of spontaneous 
natural selection (by analogy with the artificial selection 
performed by man), the theory of the struggle between 
plants and animals for existence, and the survival of the 
best adapted biological individuals and species. From these 
positions Darwin scientifically explained the fact of the 
relatively purposeful structure of organisms and their adap- 
tability to the environment, casting aside the mystical inter- 
pretation of this fact. Marx and Engels assessed Darwin's 
evolutionary theory as dialectical-materialist in its essence, 
but stressed that Darwin was not a conscious dialectician. 
Thus in formulating and developing their philosophical 
teaching, Marx and Engels based themselves not only on the 
achievements of the social sciences and social and historical 
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practice, but also on the great discoveries of the natural 
science of their day. These discoveries created the necessary 
natural scientific preconditions for a consistently scientific 
philosophy—dialectical and historical materialism. 


4. Dialectical and Historical Materialism 
Revolutionises Philosophy 


The critical reconsideration by Marx and Engels of all 
previous philosophy and the philosophical revolution they 
brought about are interconnected processes. Their most 
important result has been the formation, assertion and 
development of a scientific world outlook. 

As Lenin pointed out, Marxism arose as a direct and 
immediate continuation of the great achievements of pre- 
vious social thought, and Marx's genius lay in the fact that 
he replied to the questions posed by his eminent predeces- 
sors. 

Marx and Engels did not, of course. create dialectical 
materialism and become the founders of the scientific ideol- 
ogy of the working class all at once. When they first took 
up theoretical and socio-political activities they were ideal- 
ists and associated with the Leftist members of the Hegelian 
school (the Young Hegelians), who were trying to draw 
revolutionary and atheistic conclusions from Hegel's phil- 
osophy. But unlike the other Young Hegelians (who repre- 
sented the liberal bourgeoisie), Marx and Engels even in 
their very first works wrote as revolutionary democrats, 
defenders of the interests of the mass of the working people. 
In creating their philosophy Marx and Engels moved deci- 
sively away from the positions of idealistic revolutionary 
democracy to positions of materialism and communism. The 
driving force of this complex and many-sided process was 
their fight for the interests of the working people against 
the open and hidden supporters of feudal and capitalist 
exploitation. 

When he wrote his Doctoral thesis in 1841, Marx was still 
an idealist. Yet he declared his philosophical credo to be mili- 
tant atheism. the essence of which, he belrewed. was to fight 
against all carthly and heavenly gods. against all: humilr- 
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ation of the human personality. In 1842, Marx became the 
editor of the progressive Rheinische Zeitung, which under 
his leadership developed into a revolutionary organ. In his 
articles for this paper he defended the peasants oppressed 
by the landowners, and the wine-growers who were being 
ruined by the tax policy of the Prussian State. advocated 
freedom of the press, civil rights, and so on. It was this 
political struggle that made Marx conscious of the class 
nature of the system then existing in Germany. By 1843 he 
had begun to move away from idealism towards materialism, 
away from idealistic revolutionary democracy towards 
communism. He decided that consistent atheism was incom- 
patible with idealism, which actually justified the religious 
view of the world. The state, which he had _ previously 
regarded as the embodiment of reason. was now seen to be 
a political system which guarded the interests of the prop- 
ertv-owning classes, who were hostile to the toiling masses. 

The formation of Engels’ philosophical beliefs took a 
similar course. In 1841, Engels crossed swords with the 
idealist Schelling, who had become a political reactionary, 
criticising him for preaching mysticism, religion and submis- 
sion to the feudal authorities. As a counterblast to Schel- 
ling’s theories Engels proposed the revolutionary interpreta- 
tion of Hegelian philosophy. In doing so he noted the 
contradiction between Hegel's dialectical method, requiring 
that reality should be regarded as a state of constant flux, 
and his conservative system, which proclaimed the inevita- 
bility of the culmination of world history at that stage of 
social development which had already basically been reached 
in Western Europe. Engels spent the years 1841 to 1843 in 
Britain. economically the most developed country of those 
days, where he was able to witness the social consequences 
of the development of capitalism and actually took part in 
the Chartist movement: this visit did much to mould his 
philosophical and socialist views. 

While working independently of one another, Marx and 
Engels arrived at what were basically interconnected socio- 
political and philosophical views. Early in 1844, in Paris, the 
first issue of the Deutsch-Franzisische Jahrbueher=appeared 
under the editorship of Marx. It contained_articlés’ by butl 
Marx and Engels. In his contribution Marx expotinded the 
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initial premises of dialectical materialism and scientific com- 
muanism. Arguing that the proletariat was historically des- 
tined to bring socialism to the whole world, Marx inferred: 
“Tust as philosophy finds in the proletariat its mreaterial 
weapon, so dees the proletariat finds in philosonhv its 
spiritual weapon... .”! Similar views were expressed by Engels 
in his articles on the economic and political situation in Bri- 
tain. and also in his criticism of bourgeois political economy. 

The vear 1844 marked the beginning of the great friend- 
ship between Marx and Engels. Between 1844 and 1846 they 
collaborated in producing two major works, The Holy 
Family and The German Ideology, in which they gave an 
all-round critical analysis of idealist philosophy and worked 
out the fundamental propositions of dialectical and histor- 
ical materialism. Their Poverty of Philosophy and Mamfesto 
of the Communist Party, published respectively in 1847 and 
IS#8, were later described by Lenin as the first works of 
mature Marxism. Characterising the Manifesto. which had 
as its slogan the famaus words of Marx and Engels “Work- 
ers of All Countries. Unite!”, Lenin said that “with the 
clarity and brilliance of genius. this work outlines a new 
world-conception, consistent materialism, which also em- 
braces the realm of social life: dialectics. as the most compre- 
hensive and profound doctrine of development: the theory 
of the class struggle and of the world-histeric revolutionary 
role of the proletariat—the creator of a new, communist 
society." 

Thus the first essential step in answering the questions 
that the philosophers of the past had posed but had been 
unable to answer. was to find a correct point of departure 
tur theoretical and political activity. This point of departure 
was for Marx and Engels the struggle against all and every 
kind of human exploitation, against the economic and polit- 
ical foundations of social oppression and inequality. Only 
from these positions of consistent revelutionary repudiation 
of any enslavement of man was if possible te create a 
materialist dialectics which in contrast to the boureesis 
world outlook, perpetuating private property and the 
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opposition between the haves and have-nots, ‘‘.. lets 
nothing impose upon it, and is in its essence critical and 
revolutionary ’’.! 

Only by taking as the point of departure the position. 
needs and interests of the most impoverished and most 
revolutionary class was it possible to give a materialist 
interpretation of history, an interpretation that revealed the 
decisive role of the working masses and material production 
in the history of mankind and scientifically proved the inevi- 
tability of communism. 

Some bourgeois philosophers present the dialectical mate- 
rialism of Marx and Engels as a combination of Hegel’s 
dialectical (but also idealist) method and Feuerbach’s 
materialist (but also metaphysical) theory. This is an obvious 
oversimplification and failure to understand the essence of 
the revolution in philosophy brought about by the founders 
of Marxism. It is impossible, in principle, to combine ideal- 
ism and materialism, the dialectical and metaphvsical ways 
of thinking; they are mutually exclusive. The founders of 
Marxism dialectically remoulded the materialist teachings 
of modern times, including Feuerbach’s philosophy. They 
also remoulded materialistically Hegel’s dialectical method, 
which in its idealist form was of no use for scientific inves- 
tigation of natural and social processes. This is what they 
called turning dialectics right side up again, that is, giving 
it a real content drawn from the sciences concerning nature 
and society. 

It would be superficial to regard materialist dialectics only 
as a method, and philosophical materialism only as a theory 
applying that method for purposes of research. In other 
words, Marxist method is materialist as well as dialectical, 
and Marxist theory is dialectical as well as materialist. This 
neans that in Marxist philosophy materialism and dialectics 
are not independent of one another but combine together 
to form an integrated doctrine, because reality itself is at 
the same time both material and dialectical. 

Thus, the creation of the dialectical-materialist. world 
outlook, the conversion of materialism into dialectical 
materialism, and the disclosure of the internal dialectics of 
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material processes and their reflection in the process of 
cognition were all pait of the revolution in philosophy car- 
ried out by Marx and Engels. 

A vitally important aspect of this philosophical revolution 
was the materialist interpretation of history (historical ma- 
terialism), that is, the extension of materialism to the under- 
standing of social life. Lenin wrote of Marx’s teaching: “His 
historical materialism was a great achievement in scientific 
thinking. The chaos and arbitrariness that had previously 
reigned in views on history and politics were replaced by a 
strikingly integral and harmonious scientific theory, which 
shows how, in consequence of the growth of productive 
forces, out of one system of social life another and higher 
system develops—how capitalism, for instance, grows out of 
feudalism.”! 

The pre-Marxist materialists remained, as we have seen. 
idealists in their views of society. This was due to their 
theoretical as well as their class narrowness. Matter, the 
material, was understood simply as material substance. Quite 
naturally, therefore. they were unable to perceive the mate- 
rial foundations of social life—material production and 
material production relations. The essence of the materialist 
conception ef social life lies in showing how ali the diverse 
forms of human life are in the long run bound up with the 
development of social production. The discovery and inves- 
tigation of this connection. that is to say. the elucidation of 
the role of labour in the history of mankind, constitutes 
the point of departure of historical materialism. 

The pre-Marxist materialists, while admitting man’s 
dependence on nature and society and maintaining that all 
phenomena of social life formed an interconnected chain 
of cause and effect. usually reached the conclusion that 
everything that had happened. was happening, or would 
happen in the future. was inevitable and that people could 
do nothing of their own will to change it. At the same time. 
in opposing the religious fatalistic concept of the supernat - 
ural pre-destination of all that happens im society and the 
life of the individual. they rightly emphasised that people 
themselves are the makers of their own history. But these 
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metaphysical materialists were unable to substantiate this 
proposition materialistically, scientifically, and they resort- 
ed to subjective interpretation of historical events, treat- 
ing them as if they were brought about only by the will of 
individuals, particularly outstanding historical personalities. 
The creation of historical materialism signified the over- 
coming of both fatalistic and subjectivist views of history. 

Another feature of the revolution wrought by Marx and 
Engels in philosophy was their ending of the opposition 
between philosophical knowledge and the specialised sci- 
ences, an opposition which to a greater or smaller extent had 
been characteristic of all previous philosophy, particularly 
idealist philosophy. This was what Marx and Engels meant 
when they spoke of the abolition of philosophy in the old 
sense of the word, the “science of sciences’, avowedly 
independent of the historically limited knowledge available 
to the specialised sciences. 

The pre-Marxist philosophers usually maintained that 
philosophy yields absolute truth, while the sciences can 
provide truths that are only relative. They therefore saw 
the sciences of nature as opposed to the philosophy of nature 
(natural philosophy), the sciences of the history of mankind 
as opposed to the philosophy of history, jurisprudence as 
opposed to the philosophy of law, art criticism as opposed 
to the philosophy of art, and so on. While natural science 
and the humanities remained largely empirical and concerned 
with the accumulation of facts, the philosophy of history 
and the philosophy of nature, as theoretical systems of 
knowledge detached from the specialised sciences, were 
historically justified and within their own terms of reference 
sometimes produced brilliant conjectures that anticipated 
the subsequent scientific discoveries. As time went on. 
however. and theoretical science developed, natural philo- 
sophy with its characteristic general, abstract reasoning on 
the essence of natural processes becaine obsolete. The same 
thing happened with the philosophy of history. “ITere. too” 
Engels wrote. “the philosophy of history, of right, of reli- 
gion, etc., has consisted in the substitution of an intercon- 
nection fabricated in the mind of the philosopher for the real 
interconnection to be demonstrated in the events: has con- 
cisted in the comprehension of history as a whole as well 
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as in its separate parts, as the gradual realisation of ideas— 
and naturally always only the pet ideas of the philosopher 
himself.””! 

Marx and Engels showed that philosophy should be not 
the “science of sciences”, looking down from on high at 
specific scientific research, but a scientific world outlook 
based on this research, generalising its data, and revealing 
the most general laws of the development of nature, human 
life, and the process of cognition. 

Not only did the founders of Marxism reject the idea that 
philosophical knowledge was opposed to scientific know- 
ledge; they also rejected the characteristically metaphysical 
views of the philosophers of the past with their claim to 
absolute, complete, immutable knowledge that demanded no 
further development. Philosophy. in becoming a scientific 
world outlook, moves over completely to the positions of 
science, Which is always open to new conclusions, is con- 
stantly developing and being enriched with new propositions, 
and repudiates all obsolete assumptions. 

The scientific philosophy of dialectical materialism makes 
wide use of the methods of research adopted by science, 
including hypotheses, postulates. the eathering and analysis 
of facts and the study cf probability of specific processes. 
This scientific concept of the nature of philosophical know- 
ledge, and consistent criticism of the metaphysical concept 
of philosophical knowledge. which even in Hegel's dialectics 
was treated as absolute knowledge (self-cognition of the 
Absolute Idea), constitute one of the most important aspects 
of the revolution in philosophy that was brought about by 
Marxism. “Up to now,” Marx said sarcastically, “the phi- 
losophers have kept in their desks the solutions to all riddles, 
and the silly uninitiated world has had no alternative but 
to open its mouth and catch the roasted pheasants of abso- 
lute sctence.”- This means that philosophy, inasmuch as it 
Is regarded as “absolute science’. is not in reality @ science. 
Scientific philosophy is not a revelation proclaimed by genius. 

Marx and Engels also disposed of the idea that philo- 
sophy had nothing to do with practical activity, particularly 
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the workers’ movement for emancipation. For centuries 
philosophy had been regarded as disinterested, dispassionate 
contemplation and comprehension of reality with the sole 
purpose of satisfying the demand of knowledge for the sake 
of knowledge. Even though certain progressive philosophers 
of the past, mainly materialists, objected to this opposition 
of philosophical thought to practical life, they were unable to 
offer scientific grounds for connecting philosophy and prac- 
tice, particularly practice in the social and political spheres. 

For centuries philesophy remained the province of an 
insignificant group of thinkers who usually belonged to the 
property-owning, ruling classes. Even when philosophers 
were contending with historically obsolete social relations, 
they were incapable of stating in scientific terms why phi- 
losophy should take part in changing these relations. 

Marx and Engels from the very beginning of their scien- 
tific and socio-political activity opposed the “non-partisan” 
attitude of philosophers to social reality. 

Philosophy, they argued, does not exist in an abstract 
element of pure thought. any more than such pure thought 
independent of reality exists; from now on philosophy’s road 
to life lies in the revolutionary practice of the proletariat, 
of all the working masses. In the light of this fundamentally 
new attitude to the tasks of philosophy we see the signifi- 
cance of Marx’s famous statement: “The philosophers have 
only interpreted the world, in various ways; the point, 
however, is to change it.””! 

The bourgeois critics of Marxism draw from this thesis 
the conclusion that Marx did not care whether or not phi- 
losophy explained the world as long as it changed it. In fact, 
Marx’s statement is aimed against the philosophy that 
usually predominates in class-divided society, the kind of 
philosophy for which the interpretation of what exists pro- 
vides an excuse for saying that it is inevitable and must be 
tolerated. From the Marxist standpoint, however, scientific 
interpretation can and must furnish the theoretical argument 
for changing reality. Consequently philosophy’s task is not 
to give up trying to explain the world, but to link this 
explanation with revolutionary practical activity. And Marx- 
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ist philosophy, because it reveals the most general Jaws of 
world change, is the ideological instrument by which such 
change can be brought about. 

Dialectical and historical materialism (and Marxist phi- 
losophy as a whole) imply revolutionary drive, a refusal to 
tolerate obsolete ideas and practices, a direct open partisan- 
ship, a rigorously scientific approach, implacable hostility 
to dogmatism and its ossified formulae, the bold statement 
of new problems and the creative development of scientific 
theory in a way that is irreconcilable with revisionist distor- 
tion. These features express the essence of the revolution in 
philosophy that was set in motion by Marxism. 


5. Development of Marxist 
Philosophy by Lenin 


When expounding and developing their theory, the 
founders of Marxism often stressed that it was not a dogma 
but a guide to action. Lenin had in mind this principle, 
which distinguishes Marxism from all previous doctrines, 
when he said: “We do not regard Marx's theory as some- 
thing completed and inviolable: on the contrary, we are con- 
vinced that it has only laid the foundation stone of the 
science which socialists must develop in all directions if 
they wish to keep pace with life.’ 

The contemporary stage of development of the whole 
theory of Marxism, and particularly dialectical and histor- 
ical materialism, is linked with the name of Lenin and those 
who learned from him and continued his work. 

Engels wrote that philosophical materialism assumed. and 
should assume, a new form with each great epoch-making 
discovery in natural science. Socio-historical changes also 
have their effect on the development of philosophy. 

Marx and Engels evolved their theory in an epoch when 
the task of revolutionary transition from capitalism te social- 
Ism Wis Not as yet an immediate practical possibilitv. Lenin 
developed Marxism in new historical conditions, in. the 
epoch of the decline of capitalism into its final, imperialist 
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stage, the epuch that was to see the emergence of the new, 
socialist society. The conditions of the time demanded of 
Marxists that they should analyse the new phenomena and 
adopt a new approach to the vital problems of the strategy 
and tactics of the revolutionary struggie of the working 
class. Unless this was done, the philosophy of Marxism 
would cease to be a living theory, a method of cognition and 
revolutionary action and congeal into a lifeless dogma, a 
one-sided theory devoid of effective, transforming power. 
In a situation of intensifying economic, social, and political 
contradictions the enemies of Marxism redoubled their attacks 
on its philosophical foundations. There appeared a revisionist 
trend that tried to combine Marxism with various bourgeois 
philosophical schools (neo-Kantianism, Machism, etc.). 

Lenin set out to defend dialectical and historical mate- 
rialism and, in so doing, creatively and comprehensively 
developed it, raising it to a new level. 

Lenin’s distinctive qualities as a_ theoretician are the 
revolutionary boldness with which he posed and solved the 
new theoretical problems raised in the course of history, his 
determination to test theoretical propositions in the fire of 
revolutionary practice, his repudiation of obsolete proposi- 
tions that do not stand this test, and his hostility towards 
and intolerance of revisionism, of retreat from the principles 
of Marxist teaching. 

Marx and Engels, who evolved their theory in the strug- 
ele against the predominant idealist social beliefs of their 
time, put the main emphasis on material production, on 
economic relations as the determining factor. In the age of 
the revolutionary assault on capitalism the first requirement 
was naturally to develop the views of Marx and Ingels on 
the role of social consciousness, ideas and ideology, the 
subjective factor in the development of society. This was also 
needed because the bourgeois ideologists and opportunists 
in the working-class movement were interpreting Marx- 
ism in the spirit of vulgar economism, saying it regarded 
the social process as something that occurred purely 
automatically, without active human participation. In one of 
his first works, What the “Friends of the People” Are and 
How They Fight the Social-Democrats, Lenin criticised the 
subjectivist interpretation of social phenomena by the Na- 
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rodniks, who treated the historical process as dominated by 
the activity of “criticaily thinking” personalities. He showed 
that what Marxism had to say on socio-economic formations. 
on the supersession of one mode of production by another 
as the basis of the historical process, did not rule out recog- 
nition of the decisive role of the masses, of classes, in history: 
rather it allowed us to find out under what conditions the 
activity of the outstanding historical personality carrying 
out its aims and purposes would be successful. 

In his work The Economic Content of Narodism and the 
Criticism of It in Mr. Struve’s Book, Lenin showed that 
Marxist philosophy, which reveals the objective laws of 
social development, has nothing in common with bourgeois 
objectivism, which ignores the rele of the conscious political 
activity of classes and parties. “...On the one hand, the 
materialist is more consistent than the objectivist, and gives 
profounder and fuller cffect to his objectivism. Ile does not 
limit himself to speaking of the necessity of a process, but 
ascertains exactly what social-economic formation gives the 
process its content, exactly what class determines this neces- 
sity.... On the other hand, materialism includes partisan- 
ship, so to speak, and enjoins the direct and open adoption 
of the standpoint of a definite social group in any assess- 
ment of events.”! 

Lenin paid much attention to criticism of the theory of 
spontaneity in the working-class movement. In his book 
What Is to Be Done? and other works he proved the impor- 
tance of the revolutionary theory, the socialist consciousness 
which the Marxist party brought to the spontaneous werk- 
ing-class movement. Without revolutionary theory there can 
be no revolutionary working-class movement. This conclu- 
sion of Lenin’s had net only direct political but also general 
sociological significance, because it emphasised the depen 
dence of fundamental social change on the activity of 
classes, armed with progressive ideas. 

In his philosophical work Materialism and Em pirio-Crsti- 
cum Lenin gave a profound analvsis of the revolution in 
natural scence, particularly in physics at the turn of the 
century, a revolution imtiated by the discovery of radio 
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activity, electrons, and the complex structure of atoms, which 
had previously been considered the ultimate, indivisible 
“bricks of the Universe’. This revolution substantially 
changed scientific notions of matter, motion, space, time, etc. 
The new scientific discoveries clashed with the old concepts, 
which had seemed indisputable and had reigned unchal- 
lenged in science for centuries. From this fact many scientists 
drew the conclusion that the objects with which the old 
traditional concepts were connected (the atom as a material 
formation, the space-time qualities of things, etc.), had no 
real existence and were merely specifically human, subjec- 
tive means of systematising and co-ordinating sense percep- 
tions. Not only the cognitive value of scientific theories, but 
also man’s ability to perceive the world were called in 
question. 

Criticising the idealist conclusions drawn frum the latest 
discoveries of physics, Lenin developed the dialectical- 
materialist interpretation of matter and showed that its 
physical, chemical and other properties discovered by the 
sciences are specific characteristics of objective reality, which 
exists independently of consciousness. The concept of objec- 
live reality is not to be reduced to its physical and other 
properties; it constitutes the substance of the philosophical 
definition of matter, which cannot become obsvlete however 
much our knowledge of these properties may chanye. 

Having drawn these general conclusions from the latest 
scientific discoveries, Lenin went on to develop the diatec- 
tical-materialist theory of knowledge. He showed that the 
modification of established scientific notions under the 
influence of new discoveries does not deprive these notions 
of all objective truth, but rather attests to the complex anc 
contradictory character of the cognitive process, the relativ- 
ity of our knowledge. 

Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks. which form a continua- 
tien and further elaboration of the basic proposition, put 
forward in his Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, are ol 
tremendous significance for the development of Mav sist 
philosophy. In the latter book Lenin concentrates on the 
basic problems of philosophical materialism, while in the 
Philosophical Notebooks he gives us sonic splendid examptes 
of how to Gaborate the laws and categorics of materialist 
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dialectics. The principle which Lenin formulated of the 
unity of dialectics. logic and the theory of knowledge im 
Marxist philosophy. his analysis of the basic elements of 
dialectics. his teaching on the epistemological roots of ideal- 
ism, on the contradictory character of the reflection of reality 
in scientific abstractions, his programme for the further de- 
velopment of the theory of knowledge of dialectical mate- 
rialism—all this is a truly invaluable contribution to Marxist 
philosophy. 

In his article “On the Significance of Militant Material- 
ism, Which may be regarded as his philosophical testament. 
Lenin gives grounds for building up an alliance between 
Marxist philosophers and natural scientists designed to fur- 
ther the creative development of dialectical materialism and 
improve the methodology of natural science. With this in 
mind Lenin points eut the need for the critical and creative 
assimilation of the advanced materialist and dialectical tra- 
ditions of the past, particularly the atheistic teaching of the 
French materialists of the 18th century and Hegel's dialectics. 

Not only did Lenin vindicate dialectical and historical 
materialism in the struggle with its opponents, not only did 
he develop Marxist philosophy in all its aspects, he also 
applied it in analysing the new epoch—the epoch of impe- 
rialism, of imperialist wars and socialist revolutions. and 
the building of the new society: he thus answered the ques- 
tions posed by the development of capitalism and by the 
world revolutionary movement. 

— Lenin's book /mperialism, the Highest Stage of Capital- 
tym, and the works connected with it (on the First World 
War, the collapse ef the Second International, on the ques- 
fon of nationalities. on the prospects of socialist revolution 
and the new alignment of class forces) contain a searching 
dialectical analysis of the new epoch. reveal the laws and 
tendencies of development of monopoly capitalism. On this 
basis Lenin draws a conclusion that is ef the ere atest 
impertance for the revolutionary working-class movement 
and for the work of the Communist Party. the conclusion 
that a sectalist igvolution may be first vietorious in same 
countries, or €vCh in one country taken separately, Lenin's 
writings on tie laws of development of the new socialist 
society. the comehation in this process of politics and eco 
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nomics, the particular role of the Soviet socialist state, on 
socialist consciousness, political and ideological leadership 
of the Communist Party and on the communist education 
of the working people are all outstanding contributions to 
Marxist theory. | 

In revisionist circles today attempts are made to belittle 
the role of Lenin in the development of Marxism, and par- 
ticularly Marxist philosophy. The revisionists speak of the 
need to abolish the “monopoly of Lenin and Leninism”™ in 
the interpretation of Marxism. They try to declare Leninism 
a purely Russian phenomenon. In fact, however, Leninism 
has provided a generalisation of the experience and_ prac- 
tical struggle of the working people of all countries. Lenin 
wrote that Russia had learned Marxism through suffering 
in tremendous battles, through comparing its experience of 
the revolutionary movement with the experience of the 
revolutionary movement of other countries. Leninism is 
therefore not one of the possible “interpretations” of Marx- 
ism, but the only true and consistent development of revolu- 
tionary Marxism applicable to the epoch of imperialism and 
socialist revolutions, the epoch of the transition from capi- 
talism to socialism. 

The deep-going revolutionary process in which capitalism 
is superseded by socialism, the appearance on the historical 
scene of broad masses of the people as the true creators of 
history, the emergence of a new socio-economic formation, 
a new society, with its inherent laws of development—all 
this was the most radical test of Marxist-Leninist theory and 
at the same time stimulated broad theoretical generalisations 
which enriched this theory and raised it to a new level. 

For the centenary of Lenin’s birth, which was celebrated 
by progressive peoples throughout the world, a general sum- 
ming-up was made of what had been achieved in the build- 
ing of socialism and communism, in the international revo- 
lutionary movement, and in the development of Marvxist- 
Leninist theory. 

In the more than 50 years of its existence Soviet philosoph- 
ical science has made important progress in the systematic 
elaboration of the problems of dialectical and historical 
materialism, the history of philosophy, logic. aesthetics and 
ethics. At the same time the tasks confronting the Soviet 
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people as they go ahead with the building of communism. 
and also the international problems of the communist move- 
ment, of the whole world revolutionary process and ideo- 
logical struggle, demand further development of Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy. 

As in any science there are in dialectical and historical 
materialism quite a few propositions that need to be made 
more concrete, to be verified in the light of the latest scientific 
information; fresh problems arise, particularly in the theory 
of knowledge and in the social field. 

The vigorous advance of science, the current scientific 
and technological revolution, particularly the discoveries in 
quantum mechanics, nuclear physics, cybernetics, molecular 
biology, and so on, demand both rethinking and further 
development and concretising of the traditional philosoph- 
ical problems and categories as well as the elaboration of 
new ones. Without further development of the philosophy 
of Marxism-Leninism, without perfecting and enriching its 
categories it is impossible to understand in any depth the 
new phenomena arising in society. to understand the specific 
nature of the present age. 

The construction of communist society gives increasing 
prominence to the problems of the all-round development of 
the individual, to questions of the dialectics of the personal 
and the social, the social and the anthropological. The prob- 
lem of man, which in the period of struggle for the victory 
of socialism meant liberating man from exploitation, acquires 
in the conditions of a victorious socialist society that is 
building communism new implications connected with the 
development of human individuality, the widening of the 
freedom and responsibility of the citizen of socialist society, 
his ideological convictions, and so on. 

Thus we see that the problems of dialectical and historical 
materialism are constantly being renewed. The old. tradi- 
tional questions acquire new aspeets that demand specialised 
research. Questions that have been solved in relation to the 
level of knowledge that existed in the past, reappear as 
problems requivitty fresh investigation. 

— Marxist-Leninist philosophy does not rest on its laurels. 
His always in motion. on the read to new scientific problems 
and new solutions. 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 


Chapter Ill 


MATTER AND THE BASIC FORMS 
OF ITS EXISTENCE 


Now that we have considered the subject-matter of 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy and found out how it arose and 
developed, we can proceed to a systematic examination of 
its fundamental tenets. The point of departure of Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy is recognition of the existence of objec- 
tive reality, of matter in its eternal motion and development. 
What is matter? In what basic forms does it exist? 


1. The Philosophical Understanding 
of Matter 


In the world around us we observe countless objects and 
phenomena possessing all kinds of different qualities. What 
are these objects and phenomena? What are they based on? 
Materialism and idealism have given diametrically opposite 
answers to these questions, which arose when philosophy was 
only just beginning to take shape. 

From the standpoint of the idealist philosophers all objects 
and phenomena in the world are based on a certain ideal 
substance called variously: the divine will, universal reason. 
absolute idea. and so on. Thus in Hegel's philosophical system 
the world is a form of realisation. of other-being of the 
Absolute Idea. a deified ideal, the principle of reason, which 
in the process of self-development comes to know through 
nature and human history its own essence. Much the same 
view is held by other objective idealists. The subjective ideal- 
ists. on the other hand. regard the objects of the external 
world as something derived from man’s inner world, from his 
sensations and perceptions, etc. “For, what are the afore- 
mentioned objects.” the English philosopher Berkeley wrote. 
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“but the things we perceive by sense? and what do we perccive 
besides our own ideas or sensations?...” And again: “For as 
to what is said of the absolute existence of unthinking things. 
without any relation to their being perceived, that is to me 
perfectly unintelligible.”! Berkeley's reasoning was, in sub- 
stance, repeated two centuries later by the Austrian physicist 
and philosopher Mach, by the Swiss philosopher Avenarius, 
and their followers, who were criticised by Lenin in his Mate- 
rialism and Empirio-Criticism. The Machists reduced objects 
to the sum of their properties, which they called elements. 
the latter in the final analysis being regarded as sensa- 
tions. 

The idealist interpretation of the world gives a mislead- 
ing, distorted picture of reality. On the other hand the 
materialist philosophers have always tried to find a natural. 
rational explanation of phenomena. Engels observed that 
materialism as a philosophy means understanding nature 
as it is, without anv additions. From the standpoint of this 
teaching, which is based on the whole social and historical 
practice of mankind, the world around us is nothing else but 
matter in motion in its various forms and manifestations. 
There is nothing in the whole world that is not a concrete 
form of matter, one of its definite states or properties. a 
product of its law-governed change and development. Even 
the most abstract ideas and concepts. not to mention sensa- 
tions and perceptions, are the result of the activity of a 
material organ (the human brain) and reflect the properties 
of material objects. The concept of matter, as the sole and 
universal basis of all that exists in the world, of all the 
objects and phenomena of reality, expresses the most general 
essence of the universe. 

The development of the scientific understanding of the 
world was closely connected with the deepening of out 
notions of matter, of its basic qualities and the laws of its 
motion. Pre-Marxist materialist. philosophy and natural 
science made many profound statements concerning matte: 
which are still significant in the light ef contenmoran 
knowledge. These are for the most part propositions on 
matter as the universal substantial basis of all pheionrena, 


1 Quoted from V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14. p. 25. 
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its uncreatability and indestructibility, its eternal existence 
in time, its infinity in space, its objectivity, and its indepen- 
dence of the consciousness. The pre-Marxist materialists, 
ubove all the French materialists of the 18th century, gave 
grounds for the assumption that matter is inseparable from 
motion, and that motion is the most important attribute, the 
mode of existence, of matter. All phenomena of nature were 
regarded as being interconnected and conditioned by one 
another, and obeying certain natural and immutable laws. 
Matter was something that could be known. Man could 
discover its properties and laws no matter how complex and 
unusual they might appear. 

All these principles of the materialist world outlook have 
since been incorporated in dialectical materialism and 
modern science. 

At the same time the pre-Marxist materialists, who were 
expressing the condition of the natural science of their day, 
put forward a good number of metaphysical and speculative 
ideas about matter which were refuted by the further devel- 
opment of science. Above all, they assumed the existence of 
a certain primary and immutable material substance as the 
bearer or “support” of all the observable properties of phe- 
nomena. It was believed that if objects could arise and 
disappear, undergo various changes and be transformed into 
one another, then this substance must be homogeneous and 
unchangeable in its essence, and that only its external forms 
were subject to change. Substance was often identified with 
indivisible, structureless and immutable atoms. It was as- 
sumed that atoms were the primary and indestructible ele- 
ments of the world which could only combine and separate. 
only change their position in space, thus determining all 
the qualitative diversity of phenomena. Thus the idea of the 
immutability of atonis came to be identified with the idea of 
matter as the substantial basis of the world, while the gener- 
al philosophical principle of the conservation of matter was 
identified with the principle of the indestructibility of 
atoms. 

This notion of the qualitative homogeneity of material 
culistance formed the basis of the mechanistic picture of the 
world. The Newtonian laws of mechanics were regarded as 
the umiversal laws of nature. as the fundamental principles 
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of being, conditioning all other laws of nature and society. 
Although the existence of chemical, biological and social 
processes was not denied because this would have contra- 
dicted the sensory, empirical data, it was nevertheless as- 
sumed that, since all bodies consisted of atoms subject to the 
laws of mechanics, all the forms of motion could ultimately 
be reduced to the mechanical motion of atoms. From this 
followed the conclusion that if we could mentally resoive all 
bodies into atoms, determine their positions and velocities 
and construct equations of their motion, it would be possible 
to cognise all phenomena, including even the peculiar fea- 
tures of our own consciousness and social processes. 

Marx and Engels made a deep-going critical analysis of 
the metaphysical and mechanistic narrowness of the earlier 
materialism. Proceeding from the scientific discoveries of 
the mid-19th century, they worked out a dialectical-1 .uter- 
ialist theory of matter and the Jaws of its motion. This 
theory played a key role in creating a qualitatively new 
picture of the world. The foundations of the mechanistic 
picture of the world were also undermined by the revolution 
in natural science at the end of the 19th and beginning of 
the 20th centuries: by the development of the theory of the 
electro-magnetic field. the discovery of radioactivity and 
the complex structure of atoms. of changes in the mass of 
bodies brought about by an increase in their velocity, and 
so on. The idealist philosophers. however. interpreted the 
fact that the laws of mechanics could not be used to explain 
the new discoveries as a blow at the principle of the con- 
servation of matter, as evidence that matter “disappears”. 
Identifying materialist beliefs with the mechanistic picture 
of the world, they declared that materialism was henceforth 
overthrown. 

In point of fact. however. these new discoveries only 
demonstrated where the explanation of the world on meta- 
physical principles went wrong. While refuting the mecha- 
nistic world view, they affirmed the truth of the dialectical- 
materialist teaching on matter. “Tt is. of course. sheer per- 
sense to say that materialism ever maintained ... or neces 
sarily professed a ‘mechanical’, and not an electromagnetic. 
or some other. tmmeasurably more complex. picture of 


the 
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indestructibility of the atom, its inexhaustibility, the muta- 
bility of all forms of matter and of its motion, have always 
been the stronghold of dialectical materialism.’”! 

Proceeding from the scientific facts of the structural 
heterogeneity and the inexhaustibility of matter, the diver- 
sity of the laws of its motion, Lenin formulated a gener- 
alised philosophical concept of matter. “Matter is a philoso- 
phical category denoting the objective reality which is given 
to man by his sensations, and which is copied, photographed 
and reflected by our sensations, while existing independent- 
ly of them.” 

This definition of matter is closely connected with the 
materialist solution to the basic question of philosophy. It 
shows matter as the objective source of our knowledge and 
as something that can be known. At the same time, in con- 
tras’ to the previous philosophical system, dialectical mate- 
rialism does not reduce matter to any definite forms— 
material particles, sensorily perceived bodies, and so on. 
Matter is all the infinite multiplicity of different objects and 
systems that exist and move in space and time, that possess 
an inexhaustible diversity of qualities. Our sense organs can 
perceive only an insignificant part of all the actually exist- 
ing forms of matter but. thanks to the construction of increas- 
ingly sophisticated instruments and measuring devices, man 
is steadily widening the frontiers of the known world. 

Lenin's definition of matter embraces not only the objects 
that are known to contemporary science, but also those that 
may be discovered in the future. This is what makes it so 
important as a method. Any actually existing objects or 
phenomena may be reflected in the human mind. Moreover 
there can be no guarantee that any new objects which come 
into our field of investigation will not possess some extremely 
unusual specific properties, unlike those of the objects that 
we encounter in everyday experience. For instance. the 
elementary particles discovered by science differ in quality 
from the macroscopic bodies with which man has to deal 
in his everyday life. and this gives us a much deeper under- 
standing of what matter is. 


1 V_ J. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14, pp. 280-81. 
2 Thid., p. 130. 
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Dialectical materialism denies the existence of primary 
and immutable substance. Lenin wrote: “The ‘essence’ of 
things, or ‘substance’, is also relative; it expresses only the 
degree of profundity of man’s knowledge of objects: and 
while yesterday the profundity of this knowledge did not go 
beyond the atom, and today does not go beyond the 
electron and ether, dialectical materialism insists on the 
temporary, relative, approximate character of all these male- 
stones in the knowledge of nature gained by the progressing 
science of man. The electron is as inexhaustible as the atom. 
nature is infinite. .. .””! 

Any form of matter possesses a complex structure and an 
infinite variety of internal and external connections and 
properties. Accordingly, every scientific theory must leave 
itself open to further additions and improvements. Atoms 
used to be considered the most elementary things in nature. 
then it turned out that they themselves comprise elementary 
particles. The further development of knowledge will 
undoubtedly allow us to penetrate deeper into the structural 
levels of matter. Therefore the concept of substance has 
acquired a qualitatively new meaning in Marxist philosophy. 

Rejecting the existence of “primordial matter” as the last 
and changeless essence, dialectical materialism acknowledges 
the substantiality of matter only in the sense that matter 
(and not consciousness, not something supernatural) is the 
only universal basis for the various properties of phenomena. 
and determines the unity of the world around us. 

Here we must consider the two senses in which the con- 
cept of the material may be used in philosophical literature 
It may be used to describe any concrete form ef matter (for 
example, the atom, elementary particles, etc.) and also any 
particular property of matter (for example, motion, space. 
energy. etc.). From the standpoint of the theory of knowl- 
edge. the material is to be regarded as the opposite to the 
ideal, to human consciousness. 

In everyday life the concept of matter is often identitied 
with the concept of substance: it is assumed that only seme- 
thing that has “bodily” form may be regarded as matter. Tn 
pomt of fact. however, only bodies that possess limite vest 
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mass, that is to say, mass that can be measured when the 
body is at rest relative to the observer, may be accounted 
substances. At the same time there exist forms of matter 
that are in no sense substances (for example, the clectro- 
magnetic field). They have no rest mass, they possess what 
is known as momentum mass, which depends on the energy 
of their particles (quanta). It is possible that there may be 
other forms of matter which are quite unlike any known 
to science today. 

Sometimes, when describing an object, we regard it as 
the sum total of its various properties. Matter may also be 
regarded in the same way, but it must not be reduced merely 
to its properties. The latter never exist by themselves, 
without a material basis; they are always inherent in certain 
definite objects. 

Matter always possesses a certain organisation, it exists 
in the form of specific material systems. A system is an 
internally organised and ordered plurality of closely inter- 
connected elements. The connection between the elements 
of a system is always more stable and intrinsicatiy necessary 
than the connection of each of these elements with the envi- 
ronment, with the elements of other systems. Any change 
in one of the elements of a system evokes a certain change 
in its other elements. 

The division into systems and elements is relative. Any 
system may be an element of an even larger formation of 
which it forms a part. In exactly the same way even an 
element will be a system if we examine its internal structure, 
its internal connections. But this relativity does not make the 
concept of system subjective, invented by man merely for 
the convenience of classifying phenomena. Systems exist 
objectively as ordered, integrated formations: galaxies, stars, 
the solar system, the Earth (as a planet), molecules, atoms, 
and so on. There are various types of biological and social 
systems. Matter can be known only by studying its proper- 
ties. the concrete forms of ils systemic organisation. 

The basic forms of matter may be classified according 
to a number of attributes, each of which expresses a certain 
approach to the study of matter. Taking the most general 
approach, we may classify matter as inorganic (systems of 
inanimate nature), organic or living matter (all biological 
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systems), and socially organised matter (man, various forms 
of social systems). The only biological and social systems 
that we know are those we find on Earth, although there 
can be no doubt that in other planetary systems of the in- 
finite Universe that possess favourable physical and chemical 
conditions there may also be highly organised life resulting 
from the law-governed self-development of matter. 

All the above-mentioned forms of matter may also be 
classified according to their structural attributes, by showing 
what they are made of. In the main they consist of substance 
—the sum-total of microparticles, macroscopic bodies and 
cosmic systems possessing finite rest mass. Substance in- 
cludes elementary particles, atomic nuclei, atoms, molecules, 
macroscopic morganic objects. living organisms, man-made 
technical systems, stars, galaxies, and systems of galaxies. 

Modern science has discovered more than 300 kinds of 
elementary particles, including the so-called resonances. 
which arise during the interaction of high-energy particles 
and quickly disintegrate into stable particles. Most of the 
known particles have corresponding anti-particles with op- 
posite electrical charges or other properties: electron—posi- 
tron, proton—antiproton, and so on. 

Complex systems and large masses of anti-particles can 
eceur, in principle, only in the absence of ordinary forms 
of substance, because if particles collide with anti-particles. 
both of them disappear (are “annihilated”), being converted 
into photons (quanta of an electromagnetic field), At present 
no large masses consisting of anti-particles have been dis- 
covered, But the possibility of their existence in the Universe 
is implied in the experimentally proven laws of modern 
physics, and also in the existence of anti-particles them- 
selves. which arise during the interaction of high-energy par- 
ticles and rapidly disappear. In scientific literature hy po- 
thetical large masses of substance consisting of anti- particles 
are frequently referred to as “antiworld”, “antimatter”. or 
“antisubstance’. In reality. however, the world is one and 
has no antipode, and the concept of matter embraces all 
forms of objective reality. 

The distinction between particles and antt-particles 1s 
extremely relative and only pertains to certain special prop 
erfies of matter. such as the positive and negative charges 
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in electricity, the magnetic moment, etc. Many of then 
other properties are similar. The laws of nuclear, electro- 
magnetic and gravitational interaction. and the laws of the 
formation of various chemical compounds, cosmic systems 
and probably the biochemical evolution of substance. are 
also similar. In systems constructed of anti-particles time 
will change only from the past to the future, since its flow 
is determined by the irreversibility of the cause-effect rela- 
tionships and the general process of the development of 
matter. Therefore, instead of the terms “antiworld”, “anti- 
matter” and “‘antisubstance” to indicate the hypothetical 
forms of matter, it would be more correct to use the term 
“substance consisting of anti-particles’, because the finite 
rest mass that characterises substance is inherent in all anti- 
particles as well (with the exception of the antineutrino). 

The forms of matter that cannot be classified as substance 
are the electromagnetic field (light, for example), the quanta 
of which never exist in a state of rest and are always moving 
at the speed of light (which is not the same in different 
material environments). There is much theoretical evidence 
to suggest that the gravitational field should be considered 
a special form of matter, although no experimental proof of 
the existence of gravitons, quanta of this field, has yet been 
obtained. Strictly speaking, one cannot regard as substance 
such elementary particles as the neutrino and antineutrino 
of various types, which have a weak interaction with sub- 
stance and possess tremendous powers of penetration. They 
carry away a considerable portion of the energy of the 
stars, permeate all space, and their role in the general de- 
velopment of matter in the Universe must be very great. 
although it has not yet been fully revealed. 

Today scientists have begun to penetrate the structure of 
the elementary particles themselves. which has turned out 
t be highly specific and unlike the structure of any other 
material systems. The profound insight of Lenin's observa- 
tions concerning the inexhaustibility of the objects of the 
microworld and the infinity of matter in depth has been 
completely confirmed. 

The dialectical-materialist theory of matter and the laws 
of its existence provides the methodological basis for 
scientific research, for elaboration of an integrated: scientific 
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world outlook and an interpretation of scientific discoveries 
that corresponds to reality. Moreover it is constantly 
becoming more sophisticated and more profound as scientific 
knowledge progresses and new categories and Jaws are fermu- 
lated that give an ever more comprehensive reflection of 
reality, which will always be more complex than our most 
perfect conceptions of it. 


2. Motion and Its Basic Forms 


As we get to know the world around us, we see that there 
is nothing in it that is absolutely stationary and immutable: 
everything is in a state of motion and passing from one form 
into another. Elementary particles, atoms and molecules are 
in motion within all material objects, every object is inter- 
acting with its environment and this interaction is bound 
to involve motion of some kind or another. 

Any body, even a body that is stationary in relation te 
the Earth, moves together with it around the Sun. and 
together with the Sun in relation to the other stars of the 
Galaxy, which moves in relation to other stellar systems. 
and so on. Nowhere is there absolute equilibrium, rest and 
immobility; all rest and equilibrium are relative, are actu- 
ally a certain state of motion. 

Taken in its most general form. motion means the same 
thing as change, as any transition from one state to another. 
Motion is the universal attribute, the mode of existence of 
matter. Nowhere in the world can there be matter without 
motion, Just as there can be no motion without matter. 

Since it is inseparably connected with motion and pos- 
sesscs intrinsic activity, matter does not need any external. 
divine first push to bring it into motion (the conception of 
a ‘first push” was at one time maintained by certain mete- 
physical philosophers, who régarded matter as an inert and 
motionless mass). 

Matter is the vehicle of all change. the substantial town 
dation of all proeesses in the world; there is ne such thine 
as motion divorced fiom matter, no such thine as “pure 
motion’. The possibility of the existence of motion withuut 
matter was assumed by the adveeates of energism [partic 
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ularly the German scientist Wilhelm Ostwald, whose views 
were criticised by Lenin in Materialism and Empario- 
Criticism). ‘These scientists regarded “pure energy”, divorced 
from matter and converted into something non-material, as 
the basis of all change. In reality, energy is a property of 
matter. lt is the quantitative measure of motion, which 
expresses the ability of material systems to perform a cer- 
tain amount vf work on the basis of internal changes. Energy 
does not exist separately from matter and manifests itself 
only together with other properties of material bodies. 

The spirit of energism persists in the reasoning of certain 
contemporary scientists who draw idealistic conclusions from 
the fact that particles and anli-particles, when interacting, 
are converted into quanta of the electromagnetic field 
(photons). In their view this leads to the destruction (“‘an- 
nihilation’) of matter, its conversion into “pure energy”. 
In reality, however, the electromagnetic ficld cannot be 
reduced to energy, because it is actually one of the forms 
of matter. ‘ihe conversion of particles and anti-particles 
into photons is not the “annihilation” of matter, but its 
transition from certain forms into other forms in. strict 
accordance with the laws of the conservation of mass. 
energy, the moment vf momentum, spin (rotational moment 
of particles), electrical charge and certain other proper- 
ties. 

Nature confronts us with innumerable qualitatively dif- 
ferent material systems, and each of them possesses a spe- 
cific kind of motion. Only a small number of these motions, 
which can be classified as the basic forms of motion, are 
known to modern science. These include sets of prucesses 
and mutations of matter that are inherent in material objects 
of one type, that possess commen features and obey certain 
veneral laws (varying for the various forms of motion), 

The classification of the basic forms of motion owes much 
to Engels, who in his Dialectics of Nature defined physical. 
chemical, biological and social forms of motion and analysed 
their content.! He noted the existence of such forms of mo- 
tion as meéchanical displacement, heat, light, electricity and 


1 See F. Engels, Diaicctics of Nature, Moscow, 1972, pp. 84-86. 
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magnetism, chemical motion, biological (life) and social 
motion, which also included thinking. This classification 
retains its significance today. It proceed: from the principle 
of the historical development of matter and the assump- 
tion that the higher forms of motion cannot be qualitatively 
reduced to the lower. In the last 100 years science has dis- 
covered a great number of new phenomena in the microcosm 
and the cosmos, in the biological and social fields, which 
have considerably expanded our ideas concerning tle basic 
forms of motion. 

Of the basic forms of motion we shall take first those that 
have an extremely general character, that are to be found 
at the most diverse structural levels of matter, in all known 
space-time scales. These include the spatial displacement 
that accompanies any change. It may manifest itself as um- 
form, accelerated, rectilinear, rotatory, oscillating motion, it 
may take place along certain trajectories and without tra- 
jectories. Gravitational motion, which is the process of in- 
teraction of all known bodies through the medium of the 
gravitational field, also possesses a very general character. 
This interaction determines formation of all cosmic systems. 
and of large masses of substance. The electromagnetic form 
of motion, which includes all processes of interaction involv- 
ing the electromagnetic field. also manifests itself widely in 
nature. Electromagnetic interactions condition the forma- 
tion of elementary particles into atoms. atoms into mole- 
cules, and molecules into macroscopic bodies. 

We must also mention the form of motion characteristic 
only of the structure of atomic nuclei and clementary par- 
ticles. All forms of nuclear cnergyv are a particular mani- 
festation of this form of motion, The process of conversion 
of some atoms into others, and of the formation of nywle- 
cules is caused by the redistribution of connections between 
atoms in molecules and the reformation of the ¢leetrani 
envelopes of atoms and molecules. This process COnstitures 
the chemical form of motion. 

The torms of, motion of microob fects continue to operare 
m mare complex material systems. But the properties ard 
lows of change of the more complex systems cannot by 
reduced to the properties and laws of che inve of the smalley 
systcims and microparticles of which they are composed: 1 
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is these differences that constitute the qualitative unique- 
ness of the forms of motion corresponding to these systems. 
_ On the macroscopic and cosmic scales the characteristic 
forms of motion are heat, change in the aggregate states of 
matter, processes of crystallisation, and so on. 

The biological forms of motion comprise the processes 
that occur within living organisms and in_ superorganic 
systems—families, colonies of organisms, species, biogeo- 
cenosis,! and the whole biosphere. Life itself is the mode of 
existence of protein bodies and nucleic acids, which consists 
in metabolism, in the continuous exchange of substances 
between the organism and the environment, the processes of 
reflection and self-regulation required for the self-preserva- 
tion and reproduction of organisms. 

All living organisms are open systems. Constantly exchang- 
ing substance and energy with the environment, the living 
organism recreates its structure and functions and keeps them 
relatively stable. This metabolism leads to the constant self- 
renewal of the cellular composition of tissues. It is based on 
the laws of self-regulation and control that operate in living 
organisms, on the processes of internal and external reflec- 
tion by living systems of the conditions of their existence. 

Human society with its intrinsic social forms of motion 
is the highest stage of development of matter on Larth. 
These forms of motion are constantly becoming more com- 
plex with the progress of society. They include all kinds of 
manifestations of purposeful human activity, all social 
changes and forms of interaction between various social 
systems—from the individual to the state and society in 
gencral. All processes of the reflection of reality in ideas, 
concepts and theories are also a manifestation of social 
forms of motion. 

There is a close interconnection between all forms of mo- 
tion of matter. This is to be found above all in the histori- 
cal development of matter and the emergence of higher 
forms of motion on the basis of the relatively lower forms. 


1 \ biegeocenosis is a community of animal and plant species. ie. 
a biological community inhabiting a certain part of the environment 
taken together with its environment. The biosphere is the sum total 
of all living organisms on the planet, living in air, water ot dry lane 
or in the Earth’s crust. 
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The higher forms of motion include many converted lower 
forms on the basis on which they themselves arose. Thus. 
for instance, the human organism functions on the basis of 
the physico-chemical and biological forms of motion, inter- 
acting within it in indissoluble unity, while man himself is 
the subject, the vehicle, of social forms of motion. 

When studying the interrelationships of the forms of 
mouon it is impurtant to avoid separating the higher forms 
trom the lower forms, and also the mechanical reduction 
of the former to the latter. 

If we separate the higher from the lower forms we cannot 
explain their origin. In biology, for example, such separa- 
tion has Jed to vitalism, an idealist view which maintains 
that the vital activity of ali organisms is conditioned by 
certain non-material factors within them, such as “the life 
force and “entelechy”, which are in the final analysis 
endowed with a divine origin. In discovering the historical 
origin of life and the dependence of its processes on the 
physico-chemical forms of motion science struck a blow at 
vitalism. 

To reduce the higher forms of motion to the lower forms 
is to disregard the specific qualities of these forms. The 
social processes. for instance, have certain specific features 
and peculiarities thai are not inherent in the biological pro- 
cesses, and no matter what biological forms of motion we 
may study we cannot deduce from them the laws of social 
phenomena. In exactly the same way the biological forms 
of motion cannot be reduced to physical and chemical forms. 

lenoring the qualitative difference between the higher 
and lower forms of motion leads to mechamcism. One ar- 
rives at mechanicism when one tries to reduce the higher 
farms of motion to the lower forms without taking inte ac- 
count ail the preceding and intermediate forms. Thus. peo- 
ple sometimes identify thinking with the infermation pro- 
cesses that oceur in cybernetic machines and fail to see the 
fundamental laet that all processes in cybernetic systems are 
a result of physical forms of motion, whereas thinking is 
based on the interaction of extremely complex biological anid 
sucial forms of motion, is a product of social development, 
and therefore cannot be understood without imyestigatine 
that which is reflected in the human brain. . . 
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Knowledge of the interelationship between the forms of 
motion provides the methodological key to the material 
unitv of the world, to the peculiarities of the historical de- 
velopment of matter. The study of the properties and laws 
of the existence of matter largely coincides with the study 
of the peculiarities of its motion at various structural levels 
and stages of development. Definition of the specific quality 
of the various forms of motion of matter and their inter- 
connection is also important when it comes to classifying 
the sciences that study these forms of motion, to interpret- 
ing the complex processes that occur in contemporary scien- 
tific research (the emergence of new fields of knowledge, 
application of methods of certain sciences to other sciences, 
and so on). 


3. Space and Time 


Every object possesses extent; it is either long er short, 
wide or narrow, high or low. No matter where they may 
be, things are always among other things. Bodies possess 
volume and a certain external form. Every form of the 
motion of matter necessarily involves the displacement of 
bodies. All this is an expression of the fact thai bodies, 
objects, exist in space, that space is a fundamental condi- 
tion of the motion of matter. 

Space is an objectively real form of the existence of 
matter in motion. The concept of space expresses the co- 
existence and separateness of things, their extent and the 
order of their disposition in relation to one another. 

Material processes occur in a certain sequence (onc he- 
fore or after another), are distinguished by their duration 
and have differing phases or stages. This means that bodies 
exist in time. 

The fact that different stages of processes are of different 
duration and separated from one another by a certam 
space of time is a fundamental condition of the existence 
of these processes. The motion of matter is impossible out- 
side time. 

Time is an objectively real form of the existence of mat- 
ter in motion. It characterises the sequence of the ocerm- 
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rence of material processes, the separateness of the various 
stages of these processes, their duration and their develop- 
ment. “4 

“There is nothing in the world but matter in motion, 
Lenin wrote, “and matter in motion cannot move otherwise 
than in space and time.’’! 

No material object can exist only in space without exist- 
ing in time, or exist in time without existing in space. It 
must always and everywhere exist in both space and time. 
ITence space and time are organically interconnected. 

The idealist philosophers deny the objective reality of 
space and time. They believe them to be something that 
exists in the human consciousness or thanks to the conscious- 
ness, something engendered by the spirit. Thus, Kant regard- 
ed space and time as a@ priori (intuitive) forms of sensuous 
contemplation conditioned by the very nature of our con- 
sciousness. For Mach space and time are merely ordered 
systems of the series of our sensations. In Hegel's philosophy 
space and time are creations of the Absolute Idea that occur 
at certain stages of its development, and in such a way that 
space appears first and is then followed by time. 

The idealist notions of space and time are refuted by all 
living human experience and by the development of science. 
How can one agree with the assertion that space and time 
are engendered by the consciousness, by a spirit. by an idea, 
or that they exist only in the consciousness, if, as natural 
science has shown, the Earth existed in space and devel- 
oped in time for millions and millions of years before man 
with his consciousness, spirits and ideas ever came into 
being? This fact was cited by Lenin to demonstrate the fal- 
lacy of the idealist views of space and time: “The existence 
of nature im time, measured in millions of years. prior to 
the appearance of man and human experience. shows how 
absurd this idealist theory is.”? As real forms of the existence 
of matter space and time are characterised by a number of 
specific features. First. they are objective. they exit outside 
and independently of the consciousness. Second. they 
are eternal, inaSmuch as matter exists eternally. Third. 


V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 14, p- 175. 
® lbid.ep. 178. 
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space and time are boundless and infinite, a distinction being 
made between the characteristics of boundlessness and 
infinity. 

The boundlessness of space implies the following. No 
matter in what direction we move or how far we go from 
our starting point there will never be any boundary beyond 
which we can go no further. Universal space is not only 
boundless but also infinite. No matter how cnormous any 
given cosmic system (for example, our Galaxy, the gigantic 
conglomeration of stars to which our Sun belongs), it forms 
part of an even larger system. Science is penetrating further 
and further into the infinite Universe. Modern astronomical 
apparatuses allow us to survey distances that light, travel- 
ling at 300,000 kilometres per second, covers in ten billion 
or even more years. These distances are so tremendous that 
they defeat imagination. But even they are not the limit. 
No matter how far away from us any given stellar system 
may be, there must be yet other gigantic groups of celestial 
bodies and cosmic systems of inconceivable extent further 
away still. The infinity of space is the infinity of the volume 
of the whole countless totality of material bodies of the 
Universe. 

What is meant by the boundlessness and infinity of time? 
No matter how much time may pass up to a certain moment. 
time will always go on and on never reaching a_ limit 
beyond which there can be no further duration, no infinite 
number of processes following one after the other and con- 
stituting in their entirety boundless and infinite duration. 
Similarly, no matter how long ago a certain event occurred 
it must have been preceded by a countless number of other 
events which, taken together, possess infinite duration. And 
vet timve moves in such a way that it does not return to 
itself, does not repeat itself, but goes on endlessly from one 
new moment to another. 

The phenomenon known as the “red-shift” is sometimes 
put forward as an argument against the notion of the infin- 
ity of space and time. Astronomical observation has shown 
that. as a rule. the spectra (i.e.. the coloured bands produced 
Ly the resolution of a light beam) of nebulae beyond our 
own Galaxy, are somewhat displaced on the side of the 
Jong waves (the red lines of the spectrum; hence the name 
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“red-shift”). This displacement spectra may occur because 
the source of light and the instrument receiving it are muv- 
ing away from each other at a certain speed. The greater 
the speed the more the spectra are displaced. Since ne 
satisfactory explanation of this “red-shift” of the spectra of 
nebulae has yet been found, some scientists have put for- 

ward the hypothesis that the nebulae are fleeing from our 
Galaxy, and at a velocity that increases approximately in 
proportion to distance. In other words the further away the 
nebula the faster it flees from us. From this theory (known 
as the theory of the “expanding Universe’) it is sometimes 
concluded that at one time the Universe was concentrated 
in an extremely small volume, a ‘first atom”, which at some 
initial moment in time suddenly began to expand, thus ini- 
tiating the “expansion of space” that had originally been 
infinitely small. Attempts are made to interprete this pro- 
cess in an openly religious spirit, as the act of the creation 
of the “first atom” by God, by whose will the “expansion” 
began. There is, of course, no scientific evidence to support 
this latter assertion. 

The mathematical models of the “expanding Univ erse” 
touch upon such important problems as the nature and 
essence of infinity, the relationship of the finite and the 
infinite, and so on. At the same time they are only a prelim- 
inary groping towards one of the aspects of the behavi 1our 
of a fragment of the Universe, and give no grounds fo: 
categorical judgements concerning the actual space-time 
structure of the Universe. 

Although both space and time are forms of the existence 
of maiter, they are different forms. While possessme certain 
common qualities, they differ considerably from each other 

As Engels wrote. for anything to come into beng, “... it 
must have had a history not only of co-existence in. spe 
but also of succession in time”.! 

A specific feature of space is that it has three dimensions 
The three-dimensional character of space Is expressed iy 
the fact that the position of any point in spact may te 
determimed by tndicating the distances trom. this peut op 


' F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature, p. 38. 
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each of any three intersecting planes chosen as a frame of 
reference. Any material body possessing a certain volume 
must be three-dimensional. 

Space is also characterised by properties of symmetry. 
Science has proved the existence of a large number of var- 
ious spatial groups of symmetry. The property of symmetry 
is just as essential for space as the existence of its three 
dimensions. 

Mathematics and theoretical physics quite often deal 
with the concept of “multi-dimensional spaces”, possessing 
many or even an infinite number of dimensions. Does not 
this concept contradict the proposition that space has only 
three dimensions? No, it does not. Three-dimensional space 
is the objective, real space in which all bodies exist. “Multi- 
dimensional space” is an abstraction used by science in 
order to grasp the totality of a larger or smaller number 
of quantities characterising not only the extent of objects 
but also other properties such as their colour. These total- 
ities are called “spaces” because there exist between them 
certain relationships that formally resemble those which 
exist between the elements of the real three-dimensional 
space, in other words, they bear a resemblance to space that 
enables us to apply to them many of the propositions of 
geometry and thus study them more deeply. 

The scientific concept of “multi-dimensional spaces” is 
used by certain idealist philosophers, who try to “prove” 
the possibility of the non-spatial existence of bodies. They 
maintain that while people and all ordinary bodies exist in 
three dimensions, non-corporeal, “spiritual beings” — or 
“spirits”, inhabit dimensions of space that are inaccessible 
to ordinary beings. Hence “spirits” may allegediy inlluence 
material processes, and control them while remaining beyond 
our perceptions. But this altempt to use the concept. of 
“multi-dimensional spaces” in order to overthrow material- 
ism has no basis in fact. ; 

Unlike space, time 1s one-dimensional. This means that 
any moment in time is determined by a number expressing 
the interval of time that has passed from the moment ac- 
cepled as the initial pomt of counting. All events pass only 
‘1 one direction, from the past to the present, and from 
the present to the future. “This direction of processes 1s 
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objective, it does not depend on the consciousness of people 
who perceive the processes in question. In space one may 
move bodies from right to left or left to right, up or down, 
and so on. But we cannot reverse in time processes that 
have causal connections, we cannot force them to move from 
the future into the past. Time is irreversible, and in this it 
is essentially different from space. 

Contemporary popular scientific literature often uses the 
concept of the “four-dimensional world”. This concept. like 
the concept of the “multi-dimensional space’, gives no 
erounds for idealist views. The term “four-dimensional” in 
physics means that the world exists not only in space with 
its three dimensions, but also in time, which has one dimen- 
sion, and that when considering all real processes we must 
bear in mind the connection between both forms of the 
existence of matter, whose dimensions add up to four. There 
is nothing mystical or mysterious in the modern physicists’ 
concept of the “four-dimensional world”. 

Our notions of space and time are not changeless and 
everlasting. Science is probing ever deeper into the space- 
time structure of the world and discovering ever new spatial 
and temporal properties of things. But the modification of 
our ideas concerning space and time must not be confused. 
as Lenin emphasised, ““... with the immutability of the fact 
that man and nature exist only in time and space, and that 
beings outside time and space, as invented by the priests 
and maintained by the imagination of the ignorant and 
downtrodden mass of humanity, are disordered fantasies. 
the artifices of philosophical idealism, rotten products of a 
rotten social system”’.! 

The proposition that space and time are fers of the 
existence of matter characterises not only their objectivity. 
their reality; it also indicates that they are inseparably 
linked with matter in motion. Just as there can be no matte) 
outside space and lime, so there is not and cannot be any 
space or time outside matter. 

Space and time exist only in material things. only through 
material things, atid only thanks to them. “The two forms 
of existence of matter.” Engels pointed out. “ave naturally 


IV. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14, p. 185. 
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nothing without matter, empty concepts, abstractions which 
exist only in our minds.”! Anyone who separates space and 
time from matter and insists that they exist in isolation 
from matter, is bound to attribute an independent existence 
to that which is non-material, which exists only in the con- 
sciousness. But this means adopting the positions of ideal- 
ism, according to which the products of our thinking are 
declared independent essences. This is why Lenin said: 
“Time outside temporal things==God.’” 

The proposition that space, time and matter are insepa- 
rably connected makes dialectical materialism substantially 
different from metaphysical materialism. The latter, while 
acknowledging the objective realities of space and_ time, 
regards them as essences independent of matter, empty re- 
ceptacles for material bodies and processes. As the German 
mathematician Hermann Weyl put it, this was like regard- 
ing space as a “rentable apartment” that could be occupied 
by any tenants or, if none were available, could remain 
empty. 

A similar view was held by Newton, the founder of clas- 
sical mechanics. who believed that space and time were 
objective, but that they existed independently of moving 
matter. were immutable and had no connection with each 
other. He called them “absolute”. Newton’s ideas concern- 
ing “absolute space” and “absolute time’ were held in 
science right up to the beginning of the 20th century, when 
scientists at last realised, thanks to the theory of relativity, 
that it was incorrect to separate space and time from mov- 
ing matter and from each other. 

The Russian mathematician Nikolai Lobachevsky, one of 
the founders of non-Euclidean geometry, also did much 
towards elaborating scientific concepts of the connection 
between space, time and matter in motion. He proved that 
the properties of space are not immutable and everywhere 
the same, but that they change depending on the properties 
of matter and on the physical processes occurring in mate- 
rial bodies. 


F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature, p. 312. 
V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 70. 
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Changes in material conditions bring about changes in 
spatial forms, the extent of objects, and the character of 
geometrical laws. 

Lobachevsky devised a new geometry that was quite dif- 
ferent from the geometry invented by Euclid in ancient 
Greece. One of the features of this geometry is that the sum 
of the angles of a triangle does not remain constant at 180 
degrees, but changes depending on changes in the length of 
the sides and is always less than 180 degrees. Bernhardt 
Riemann later created another non-Euclidean geometry in 
which the sum of the angles of a triangle was more than 
180 degrees. 

The creation of a non-Euclidean geometry, which reveal- 
ed the profound connection between space and matter, and 
the fact that the properties of space are conditioned by the 
properties of matter, struck a blow at the idealist views of 
space. Proceeding from the fact that Euclidean geometry 
had remained unchanged for centuries, Kant had declared 
space to be an a priori form of thought. a form by which 
the thinker brings order into the disposition of phenomena. 
Kant believed geometry to be immutable precisely because 
space belonged to the consciousness of the subject, and not 
to the changeable phenomena outside it. Now it turned out 
that Euclidean geometry was not the only geometry, that 
depending on the material conditions in space geomeiries 
may have completely different laws. 

Modern physics has deepened Lobachevsky's ideas and 
carried them even further. Einstein's theory of relativity 
revealed new, most general forms of the connection between 
space and time and moving matter and expressed these 
connections in terms of mathematics. in definite laws. One 
of the expressions of the space-time connection with Moving 
matter is the fact, noted for the first time by the theory of 
relativity, that the simultaneity of events is not absolute 
but relative. Events that are simultaneous in reference te 
one material system, i.¢., im certain conditians of motion. 
are not simultaneous m reference to another material evs 
tem, 1.e., in other tonditions of motion. 
This fundamental fact leads to other important Pra posi- 
tions. It turns out that the distances between Ob jects 
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material systems differ accordine to the velocities of 
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systems: increase in velocity leads to a decrease in distance 
(length). Similarly, the interval of time between events 
differs in different moving material systems: it decreases as 
their velocity increases. ‘These changes in spatial extent 
(length) and intervals of time depending on velocity occur 
in strict conformity with one another, thus demonstrating 
the intrinsic connection between space and time. 

The study of the gravitational field in the general theory 
of relativity has led to an even more profound discovery of 
the dependence of space and time on moving matter. It 
has been established that the actual properties of space 
show an even greater divergence from the properties expres- 
sed in Euclidean geometry as the mass of the bodies in that 
space increases, and accordingly the strength of the gravi- 
tational field. This divergence is known in physics as the 
“curve” of space. The space curve is thus determined by 
the size, distribution and motion of materia! masses, and 
by the intensity of the gravitational field. Any change in 
the gravitational field leads to a change not only in the 
properties of space but also in the properties of time. The 
gravitational field changes the course of time, its rhythm. 
The greater the material masses and the stronger the grav- 
itational field, the more slowly time moves. Moreover, 
space and time change not independently of each other, but 
in close connection, according to a definite law. 

The organic link of space and time with matter, the 
motion of matter, discovered by the theory of relativity, 
offers fresh scientific proof of the objective reality of space 
and time, their independence of the consciousness, of the 
subject, the knower. 

Tlie proposition that space and time are connected with 
matter and with each other has become one of the principal 
ideas of modern science. 

If we ignore this connection, we cannot understand 
physical processes that occur at velocities approximating 
the velocity of light, or processes involving large quantities 
of energy. The data of biology also show that the properties 
of space and tine are dependent on matter. Research on the 
spatial forms of living matter shows that it possesses its 
own special forms of syminetry that are not inherent in the 
bodies of inorganic nature. 
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In the course of its development matter produces more 
and more new forms with their own peculiar laws; accord- 
ingly, new spatial and temporal relationships arise. Thus, 
space and time, like matter uself, obey the great universal 
law of existence—ihe law of development. ; 

Space and time possess aternal contradictoriness. This 
contradictoriness is expressed in the fact that space and 
time are simultaneously both absolute and relative. Space 
and time are absolute as universal objective forms of the 
existence of matter, outside which there can be no material 
budies. They are relative because their concrete properties 
are conditioned by the properties of changing matter. There 
is also contradictoriness in the fact that space and time 
represent the unity of the infinite and the finite: the infinity 
of space is compounded of the finite extents of separate 
material objects, while the infinity of time consists of the 
finite durations of separate material processes. Space and 
time are continuous and at the same time discontinuous 
(discrete). Space is continuous in the sense that between any 
two arbitrarily selected spatial elements (large or small. 
near or remote) there must always be in reality an element 
that joins them into a single spatial extent; in other words, 
between the elements of spatial extent there is no absolute 
separateness or isolation; they pass into one another. Simi- 
larly, time is continuous in the sense that between any two 
of its intervals there is always in reality a temporal dura- 
tion that joins these intervals of time into a single flow of 
temporal continuity. The discontinuity of space and time 
lies in the fact that they consist of elements distinguished by 
their internal properties and structure in conformity with 
the qualitative difference between the material objects and 
processes themselves. 

The development of modern science, its penetration inte 
the microworld, into the field of submicroscopic lengths 
and extremely small intervals of temporal duration, is 
ievealing features of space and time that they do not pos- 
sess on the macroscopic scales. We are faced with the ques- 
tion of completely new propertiess of space and time, 
then quant, of their new forms of symmetry, of changes 
their “informational velume”, and so on. All this LOS 


y 


prove that the principle of the inexhaustibility ef matter im 
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depth, developed by Lenin, relates not only to physical prop- 
eriies and the internal structure of material objects, but 
also to the space-time relationships themselves on the basis 
of which this structure is formed. In other words, like mat- 
ter itself, space and time are inexhaustible. 


4. Unity of the World 


Far back in the distant past the notion took shape and 
was spread widely by religion that apart from the material 
world that is known to everybody there is yet another, non- 
material world—the habitation of “spirits”, the “supreme 
reason”, the “supreme will’’, and so on. 

Step by step science has disproved this notion of the 
existence of two different worlds. The world is one. The 
real material world to which we belong with our feelings, 
sensations and ideas, with our consciousness, is the only 
world that really exists. 

Some philosophers in the past, who sought to be mate- 
rialists, and rejected the notion of another world, tried 
to prove the unity of the world either on the basis of the 
assertion that we think of it as one world, or that it 
exists as one world. This position was adopted by Eugen 
Duhring whose views were criticised by Engels in his Anti- 
Dihring. Engels showed that both arguments are incor- 
rect. 

If the world is one only because our thought about it is 
one, then thought is definitive in relation to the world. 
However, it is not the world that reflects the properties of 
thought but, on the contrary, thought that reflects the prop- 
erties of the world. Our thought can make a “unity” of a 
shee-brush and a mammal, but this, as Engels says, does 
net give the shoe-brush mammary glands. Similarly, it 
does not follow from the statement that the world exists. 
that it is a unity, because the concept of existence (being) 
may have very different interpretations, both materialist 
and idealist. Anything that is contained in the conscious- 
wees (such as the notion of the existence of another world) 
may be recognised as existing; it does not have to be 
something that exists independently of the consciousness. 
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Thus the mere acknowledgement of the existence of tlre 
world does not give a correct conception of its unity. 

“The unity of the world does not consist in its being.” 
Engels stresses, “although its being is a pre-condition of 
its unity, as it must certainly first be before it can be one.... 
The real unity of the world consists in its materiality, and 
this is proved not by a few juggled phrases but by a long 
and wearisome development of philosophy and natural 
science.”! 

One of the great advances on the road to knowledge of 
the material unity of the world was Copernicus’s creation 
of the heliocentric system. Before Copernicus the prevailing 
notion was that the Earth was the centre of the Universe 
around which were disposed the “celestial sphere’ with its 
“ideal celestial bodies’—the Sun, planets, Moon and stars. 
whose perfection showed itself in their strict spherical form 
and absolutely pure surface. Everything on Earth, so it 
was believed, was transient and subject to decay, while in 
the celestial sphere everything was eternal and immutable. 
Copernicus’s heliocentric doctrine exploded these ideas by 
proving that the Earth was by no means the centre of the 
Universe but only one of the planets that used to be included 
in the “ideal” celestial sphere. 

There was thus no reason at all for opposing the “tempo- 
ral world” to the “celestial world”. 

The work that Copernicus had begun was continued by 
Galileo and Giordano Bruno. When Galileo built the first 
telescope and pointed if at the sky, he made a discovery 
that astounded all his contemporaries: the shape of the 
Moon, which had been considered one of the “ideal” celes- 
tial bodies, was not perfectly spherical. It was covered with 
craters, valleys and mountains that looked similar to those 
that existed on the surface of the Earth. Galileo also dis- 
covered that there were dark spots of irregular shape on 
(ie surface of the Sun. Bruno argued that in the infinite 
space of the Universe where, according to the theologians. 
there was only an “ideal celestial world” there was ja 
fact a vast sprinkiing of other material worlds like ou 
own. 


1 F. Engels, Anti-Diihring, p. 58. 
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The discovery of the laws of mechanics and the law of 
universal gravitation brought new evidence to confirm this 
truth. The advocates of the idea that there were two differ- 
ent worlds maintained that the motion of terrestrial and 
celestial bodies obeyed fundamentally different laws. The 
idea that these laws might be identical or even similar was 
regarded as blasphemy. Newton’s great scientific achieve- 
ment was to prove that the terrestrial and celestial bodies 
obeyed the same laws, that the same force of nature causes 
all bodies lacking support to fall to the ground, makes the 
Moon rotate round the Earth, and the planets, including 
Earth. round the Sun. Every single body of the infinite 
Universe was thus shown to be linked by what is essentially 
material iteraction which knows no division inte terrestrial 
and celestial worlds. 

Spectrum analysis—investigation of the chemical nature 
of a substance by examining the character of the light that 
it emits when in a heated gasitied state—also played an 
important part in overthrowing the notions of the existence 
oi the two worlds. Each chemical element has its own par- 
ticular group of lines (spectrum). Spectrum analysis showed 
that celestial bodies were mainly composed of the same 
chemical elements as the Earth. These researches added 
further weight to the vital concept of the material unity of 
the world. 

Even if scientists were to discover on one of the celestial 
bodies an element that did not exist in terrestrial conditions, 
this would not mean that the material unity of the world 
had been destroyed. The point is not that there should be 
the same chemical elements in all stars and in all galaxies, 
but that all elements, no matter whether they are univer- 
sally distributed or not, should be certain forms of matter, 
possessing identical fundamental properties and obeying 
the same objective natural laws. 

The atoms of all chemical elements are material systems 
consisting of elementary particles of one and the same type 
(protons, neutrons and electrons) and possessing a structure 
of a similar type, whose main features are: (a) a central 
nucleus consisting of the heavier elementary particles and 
therefeae carrying the greater part of the mass of the atom: 
‘by a stratified envelope consisting of the lighter clemen- 
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tary particles; (¢) opposite electrical charges in the nucleus 
and the eavelupe. Thus the aloms of ¢ hemical elements are 
united in composition and im structure. Their diversity 1s 
not that of a conglomeration of accidentally coexisting 
wbjects, but of a totality of imternally interconnected objects. 
a totality expressed, in particular, in the periodic swstem. 
the general periodic law discovered by Mendelevev. 

Having created am antithesis between the “terrestrial 
world” and the “celestial world’, the theologians maintained 
that everything on Earth was transient and would sooner 
m jater come te an cnd, whereas in heaven everything was 
intransient and everlasting. But where is the eternity and 
immutability of the bodies of the cciestial world? Science 
has proved that the swstem of celestial bodies known as the 
solar system was by wo ineans always as it is now, but has 
iis own bistory. Nor do the stars remain changeless. Whole 
stellar systems emerge and die. 

Perpetual motion and change is inherent in everything 
that exists and there is ne special world that does not obey 
tis general law. Where certain forms of matter disappear. 
new forms that are beginning their own history are bound 
to arise. 

Not even the amallest particle of mutter appears ovt ol 
tod inne or disappears without a trace: matter is anly ti dns 
formed frem one state to another and never loses its ewn 
basic qualities. ff, for example, a material object with a 
certain mass disappears there must appear one or several 
odier material objects with an aggregate mass equal co the 
mass of the body that disappeared. In all processes ot the 
iransmutation of atoms the tofal electrical charge remains 
whehanged. Phis and other similar laws of nature denn 
strate the eternity of matter. 

Lhe tadestractibility and unereaiability of Meaty and is 
Noho are CH presse d in thie law of ihe comservation ane 
tonversan Cf energy, whith plays a vital vole in coatirming 
the proposition that the world is a maternal unity Thenks 
he this law, Prayels pemted wut, ~ the fast vesiive af ap 
eshunmindame creator as obliterated’! Nuthinw can Sopa 
Hote to a maternal body, even the amulbest. e.cepl ube 


1 PF. Engels, Anti-Diihring, pp. 18-19. 
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actual miluence of sume other material body, which umparts 
wholly or partially its own mution. Thanks io thie law al! 
processes farm a single chaus in which there is nothing, and 
caii be nothing, that has mot been engendered hy miaiter. 

Nowhere in any phenomena of mature of society are there 
or can there be any actions that proceed from some myste- 
rious “non-material world” and testify to its existence. 
Everything has its own natural causes that are to be found 
1a ceituin material bodies, their actions and properties. 
Science explains the material world in its own terms without 
resorting to guess-work about transcendental ur supernat- 
ural essences. 

There was a ume when people knew nothing about the 
essential processes of life. The peculiarities of lving organ- 
isms that differ so sharply trom inanimate nature gave 
certam thinkers »cason to maintain that the basis of file 
was a nommateial “life force” that guided all processes 
tn liviue organisms. For instance, the conversion of non- 
organic matter into organic matter that occurs im aiumals 
and plants was declared by the idealisis to be the result of 
the aetivity of Us “lite force”. But science has proved that 
she essenee uf Life is the material process ef metabolisin 
lunctioning in its own specific way and ebeying the laws 
of the comeermation of mase and energy that operate in the 
rest of nature. 

Chere was a time when mb one knew how man had cane 
mnie being. This gave rise to the notion tbat certian non- 
material forces had by some “miracle” crehted man. But 
a time went on this problem, tes, was scientifically rolyed 
in a Way Cine ruled out the religious ideas of non-material 
loves and & mysterious supernatural world. The foundation 
wes Land by Charles Darwin's theery of evolution, anil ihe 
silition tu the problem wae crowned by Marsism, which 
demmestrated the part played by labour iu roising man 
from the animal world. 

‘The phenomena of cunscrousness dilfer sharply frows all 
Beer. phenomena Idealists use thia distiaetion ta dor hare 
he waterial waity of the world a fiction, Dut, as we shoul 
wee im the wext chapier, conveinusness. while nol actitally 
material, is a property of matte organised 1a special way, 
jig procduet, and cannot exist without matter, The phenomena 
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of consciousness do not form any special world out- 
side the material world. or above and independent of that 
world. Thus they do not destroy the unity of the material 
world. They only demonstrate how diverse and complex 
this unity is, including as it does the diversity of forms of 
moving matter, and the infinite multiplicity of its various 
qualities and properties. 

The life of human society, its history, the actions of men 
and the social process are often proclaimed to be the result 
of the preordination of the “divine will” or of the opera- 
tion of certain ideas that stand above material reality and 
prevail over it. Historical materialism has proved the fal- 
lacy of such views by revealing the objective laws. the 
material causes of the development of society. 

Establishing the universality of the connection between 
all qualitatively different forms of matter and their cor- 
responding forms of motion is decisive in proving case for 
the unity of the world. This connection of the different forms 
of matter and also the different forms of its motion existed. 
exists and will continue to exist everywhere and forever. 
There has never existed anywhere in the world, nor will 
there ever exist anything that is not moving matter or that 
has not been engendered by moving matter. Herein lies its 
unity. 

The world is material. It is unitarv. eternal and intinite. 
Man himself, who is its highest creation on Earth, is part 
of the great whole that we call nature. 


Chapter IU 


CONSCIOUSNESS AS A PROPERTY 
OF HIGHLY ORGANISED MATTER 


Man possesses the wonderful gift of consciousness, of 
mind, with its ability to reach back into the distant past, 
or probe the future, its world of dream and fantasy, its 
ability to penetrate into the realm of the unknown. What 
is consciousness? What are its origins and peculiar features? 
This is one of the most difficult scientific problems. 


1. Consciousness as a Function 
of the Human Brain 


Man began to ponder the riddle of his consciousness a 
very long time ago. For many centuries the best minds of 
mankind have tried to discover the nature of consciousness, 
have wrestled with the questions of how inanimate matter 
at some stage in its development engenders animate matter, 
and how animate matter engenders consciousness. What is 
the structure and function of consciousness? What is the 
mechanism of the transition from sensation and perception 
to thought? How does the consciousness relate to the mate- 
rial physiological processes that occur in the cortex? These 
and many other closely related problems because of their 
complexity remained for a long time beyond the hernds of 
strictly objective scientific research. This was one of the 
reasons why various idealist and religious conceptions were 
widely accepted as interpretations of the phenomena of con- 
sciousness. 

According to rchgious idealist Conceptions, consciousness 
is a manifestation of a certain non-material substance—the 
“oul”, which is allegedly immortal and eternal. independent 
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af matter in general and of the human brain in partreular, 
and lives a life of its own. 

The idea of the “soul” as a mon-material, life creating 
al cognising principle wrose in aneient times Unable ty 
explain the watural causes of dreams, of fainting, of death 
and of sarious cognitive, cmotional and volitional piyoepes, 
the ancients arrived at false conclusions ehont these ple- 
noniena Dreams, for instance, were interpreted ax the im- 
pressions of the “soul” leaving the body during sleep and 
travelling to various places. 

Death was concéived as a form of sleep. when the “soul” 
for some unknown reason failed to return to the body that 
it had quitted. These naive fantastic beliefs were further 
developed and acquired a theoretical “substantiation” and 
consolidation in varius idealist philesophical systems. Ady 
idealist system was bound in one wey or another fo pre, 
claim consciousness (reason. idea, spirit) and independent 
supernatural essence, not only independent of matter but 
even creating the whole world and controlling ite motion 
and development. 

Tn contrast to these various idealist beliefs materialism 
proceeded. and still proceeds, from the flict that eowiciin- 
ness ts a funclion of the lannan brain. the essence uf sehirh 
lies in the rellection of reality. At the same time the proh- 
lem of consciousness has turned ont ta be extrenvely dif. 
feult for materialist philusephers and psveholowists as wel! 
Some materialiete, baffled by the problem of the orm of 
Conscuisness, Came ty reward if as an attribute of matter, 
46 ite eternal property, inherent m all its forma, highe: and 
luwer They declared oll matter animate. This belief lvas 
been called hyloroiem (from the Greek frvle—matter, am! 
zoe—life). 

Dialeviieal moteraliaey proceeds frum the fart that ew. 
SUCIOINEMS 1S 4 DKOpeitp not of any matter but af Aighls 
ue genet motley, Consadieness is commented avith the acti 
vily of tho Titan bitin. Ae ie feendees of Meeweien 
cphasowel, cuyrelouawss can never be anyeliing but con 
clouely approlenilesd etisievee jel pcoplo’s axtetewee Te Ohe 
real process of their life. 

The «lialvetivalamnaterialieg eoncept of caniioianes « 
Wiewul vi the prineiple of rellection, that de dhe mental repro. 
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duction of the object in the brain of the individual in the 
form ef sensations. perceptions, representations and = con- 
cepts. The content of consciousness is ultimately determined 
by surrounding reality, and its material substratum, or 
vehicle. is the human brain. [t is quite obvious then that 
without the brain. without the mechanisms providing the paths 
that connect it with the world there can be no spiritual life. 

In the course of evolution animals acquired the ability te 
mentally retlect external influences only when they devel- 
oped a nervous system. The improvement of the mentality 
of animals under the intluence of their changing way of life 
was closely connected with the development of their brain. 
Man’s consciousness arose and is developing in close connec- 
tion with the rise and development of the specifically human 
brain, which is the organ of consciousness understood as the 
highest form of the mental reflection of reality. 

‘The human brain is an extremely sensitive nervous appa- 
ratus consisting of a vast number of nerve cells. The possi- 
ble tota] has been estimated at 15,000 million. Fach of these 
cells is in Contact with the others, and all of them together 
with the nerve endings of the sense organs form a highly 
intricate network with countless connections. 

The human brain has an extremely complex “hierarcl- 
cal” structure. The simplest forms of analysis and synthesis 
of external influences and regulation of behaviour are per- 
formed bv the lower sections of the cential nervous system 
—-the spinal cord, the medulla oblongata, the middle braw 
and the diencephalon. while the more complex forms ar 
controlled by the higher sections, above ail, by the cerebral 
hemispheres. Irritations evoked by the action of exiernal 
agents on the sense organs travel along the nerve fibres tu 
carious parts of the cortex of the cerebral hemispheres “The 
“subcortical” apparatus of the brain is the organ of extreme 
lv comples forms of activity transmitted by heredity. 1: 
inborn or mstmetive activiiy, This part of the brain per. 
forma an independent function in the Jower vertebrates and 
fens tu lowe ite independence in the higher vertebrates, iy 
maimmals and particularly in man. 

Live Tntermetene Lerwemi, tlie ayyaniss ene ihe environ 
ment and aly between *arious parts of the urganiam ant! 
hel very ifs organs. 1s éfiecied with the aid af relleacs that 
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is. reactions of the organism evoked by irritation of the sense 
organs and performed with the participation of the central 
nervous system. Refiexes are classified in two basic groups— 
unconditioned and conditioned. Uncwonditioned reflexes are 
inborn, inherited reactions of the organism to the imfJuence 
of the external environment. Conditioned reflexes are reac- 
tions of the organism acquired in the process of life activity: 
their character depends on the individual experience of the 
animal or human being. The theory of the reflex activity of 
the brain was developed by many scientists in various coun- 
trics, a notable contribution being made by the Russian 
scientists Sechenoy, Pavlov, Vvedensky, Ukhtomsky, and 
Orbeli. They adopted strictly materialist positions and pro- 
ceeded from the idea that there is an indissoluble unity bet- 
ween the phystological and the psychical. Research on the 
physiviogical mechanisms of consciousness and mental activ- 
ity in general has benefited from the ideas advanced bw the 
soviet scientists Anokhin (on the integrative activity of the 
brain as a unitary functienal system. and the physiological 
mechamsm of the anticipatory reflection of reality) and 
Bernstein—-on the construction of guals of action in the 
process of mental activity. 

The brain is an exceptionally complex functional system 
To understand its functioning correctly we must combine 
the data obtained from study of separate nerve cells with 
research into the external behaviour of the individual. No 
feeling, sensation or impulse can occur outside the Physio- 
logical processes in the brain. ) 

The idea that the human brain js the organ of theaghi 
arose im earliest times and is today generally accepted in 
science. Eyen in modern times, however, some jdealict 
philosophers have camtested the proposition that eunserous 
ness is a function of the brain. 

Cansciousness arises only thanks to external Tee 
Neaching the brain through the sense treats Le sors 
arvans ate the “oypmratuses” that rellews, and toferm ely 
arapatataany wl rece im the eadormad environment or woithon 
tee orpaniom iseth Thee iiay therefine le (ienlod tain 
external aml internal organs The external sense uneans aye 
ihe senses af sight, hearings smell. deste aul Shim sensitiwits 
The swmals that reach the brain from the sense Uf ans Cally 
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information about the quality of things, their connections 
and relationships. The sense organs and their corresponding 
nerve formations taken together were called by Pavlov 
“analysers”. The analysis of the influence of the environ- 
ment begins in the peripheral part of the analyser—-the 
receptor (nerve endings), where some particular type of 
energy is singled out from all the multiplicity of types cf 
energy influencing the organism. The highest and most 
subtle analysis is achieved only with the help of the cortex. 
Excitation of the sense organs only produces sensation, 
hecomes a fact of consciousness, when it reaches the brain. 
The cortical physiological processes are the necessary mate- 
rial mechanisms of reflective mental activity, of the phenom- 
ena of consciousness. 


2. Consciousness as the Highest Form 
of Psychical Reflection of the Objective World 


Examination of the connection between consciousness and 
the physiological processes occurring in the brain reveals 
by no means all the specific features of consciousness. The 
physiological mechanisms of psychical phenomena are not 
identical to the content of the mentality, the psyche, which 
is the reflection of reality in the form of subjective, ideal 
images. 

Dialectical materialism is opposed to the primitive inter- 
pretation of the essence of consciousness by the advocates of 
vulgar materialism (C. Vogt, L. Buchner, J. Moleschott and 
others!, which reduces the consciousness to its material sub- 
stratum—the physiological nerve processes occurring in the 
brain. Every natural scientist is bound to reach the conclu- 
con. wrote Carl Voet, that “all the abilities that are called 
peychical activity are m fact only motions of the cortical 
substance or, to express it somewhat more bluntly, that 
thought is in almost the same relationship to the cortex as 
bile is to the liver...) This is the sense in which Vogt sees 
consciousness as something material. 
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It is a great mistake to identify consciousness with maat- 
ter. Criticismg the vulgar materialistic mistakes of Josel 
Dietzven, who assuined that “the spirit 1s no more different 
from a table. fron lieht. from sound, than these things arv 
different from: one another”, Lenin wrote: “This is obviously 
false. That both thought and matter are ‘real. ie. exist, 
is true. But to say that thought is material is to make a 
false step, a step towards confusing materialism and idea- 
lism.”” 

No less fallacious is the dualistic concept of pyvcho- 
physical parallelism, according to which psy ‘chical and ma 
terial (physiological) processes are edvavhevialsy heterogeneous 
essences, between which there is a great gap. Some advo- 
cates of this concept have assumed that the correspondence 
which we observe between physiological and psychical pro: 
cesses is ordained by God. 

Consciousness is not a special essence divorced from mat - 
ter. Hiowever, the image of the object created in the human 
brain cannot be reduced to the material object itself. which 
exists outside the subject, the knower, or to the phvsiologica! 
processes that occur in the brain and generate this imawe. 
Thought, conscieusness are real things. But this is not ar 
objective reality: it is something subjective. ileal. 

Consciousness is the subective image of the abiwetin 
world. When we speak of the subjectivity of am image. we 
have in mind the faci that it is not a distorted reflection af 
reality. but sonicthing ideal, that is. ae Karl Mars noted, 
something material that has been transtormed and repro 
eessed in the brain of the individual. A thing in the human 
comscivusne: sis an image, and the real thine ix its prototype, 

“The fundamental diet inetion between He materialist aan 
the adherent of idealist philosopliy.”” Lenin wrote, “oonsists 
in the fact that the materialist regards geusathin. perceytinny 
idea. and the mind of mon eenerally, as an nae ot ohyes 
tw teality. The world is thé mivenwent of the lsieriis 
resility reflected by our conscioueness Ty ihe movement of 
ies percepiion®, ete, there coivespunwls The movement of 
matter outside me.’”2 


! V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14. p. 244. 
* |bid., p. 267. 
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The emergence, functioning and development of con- 
sciousness is intimately linked with man’s acquisition of 
knowledge of certain objects or phenomena. “The way in 
which consciousness is.” wrote Marx, “and in which some- 
thing is fer it, is knowing.... Something therefore comes 
fo be for consciousness insefar as the latter knows this 
something”! Consciousness would be impossible if man did 
not hawe a cognitive attitude to the ebiective werld. At ihe 
same time, when we speak of consciousness, we are mainly 
interested in it as spiritual activity, as an ideal phenomenon 
that differs qualitatively from the material. Cognition is the 
activity of the consciousness directed towards reflection of 
the surrounding world. 

Not all of man’s mental activity is conscious. The con- 
cept of the psyche, the mental, is much wider than the con- 
cept of consciousness. Animals have mentality but no 
consciousness. A child’s mental life begims as soon as it is 
born. before it has yet acquired consciousness, When a per- 
son falls asleep and sees fanciful scenes, these are psychical 
phenomena, but they are not consciousness. And cven in a 
waking state not all of a persen’s mental processes are 
illuminated by the light of consciousness. While a man is 
walking down a street and thinking about something. he 
sees, almost or quite unconsciously, a whole kaleidoscope 
ef phenomena and somehow finds his way in the stream of 
people and traffic, acting almost automatically. Conse- 
quently, life demands of a person not only conscious forms of 
hehaviour, but also unconscious ones that relieve him of the 
need to alert his comsciousmess when this is not necessary. 
Cnconscious forms of behaviour are based on the hidden 
recarding of information concerning the properties and 
relationships of things. The range of the unconscious is 
fainly wide, embracing sensations, perceptions anc represc 
tations fimawes) when they proceed outside the focus of con 
eciomeness, and alse ivstincts, skills, inttiition @nd orientation. 

fhe problem of the unconscious has always heen the 
anbiect ot acute controversy between mneterlalism ard ihe il 
cwr, One of the must widespread bouwryeois theories of thi 


i Share, Pdompteevare at Phlwsophir Mirae ipes of 14% Niemen 
1961, p. 159. 
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unconscious is the doctrine of the Austrian psychiatrist 
Sigmund Freud. Freud investigated many aspects of the 
unconscious, revealed its place and role in mental illness, 
and evolved methods of influencing the unconscious for the 
purpose of removing certain of its disorders. But Freud 
incorrectly maintained that consciousness is determined by 
the unconscious, which he regarded as a highly charged 
complex of instinctive urges. According to Freud, the 
structure of the personality, its behaviour, character and 
also all human culture are determined ultimately by peo- 
ple’s inborn emotions, by their instincts and drives, whose 
inner core is the sexual instinct. 

Marxism rejects these irrationalist notions of man’s men- 
tal life which exaggerate the role of biological factors. 
Marxism asserts that the guiding principle in human behav- 
jour 1s reason, consciousness. Unlike the animals the nor- 
mal human being is governed by conscious mental activity. 

Consciousness is an integrated system of diverse but 
closely conneeted cognitive and emotional-volitional ele- 
ments. 

The initial sensory image, the most elementary fact of 

consciousness is sensation, by means of which the subject 
comes into direct contact with objective reality. Sensation 
is the reflection of individual properties of objects during 
their immediate action on the sense oreans, Singling out 
the reflection of quality as the main factor in sensation. 
Lenin wrote that “the very first and most familiar ta us is 
sensation, and im if there is inevitably also quality. ..".! 
_«\ persen’s sensations provide a relatively accurate selec. 
hen of the real world. As the means of direct connection 
between consciousness and the world they are ultimately 
the source of all our knowledge of objects and phenomena 
Lenin characterised sensations as the conversion of the 
energy of txtcrnal itritmion mtg a fact of éonwanuaree 
The loss of the ability to feel must inevitably entarl the fess 
of consciousness. 

Whereas sensatjions rellect only the separate qualities of 
things, the thing” as a whole. in the unity of its Wel wes 
vensorily léproduced properties us reflected Lap ac ree pion 
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A persons perception usually includes apprehension of 
objects, their properties and relationships. For this reason 
the character of perception depends on the level of know- 
ledge that a person possesses and on his interests. 

The process of sensory reflection is not confined to sen- 
sation and perception. A higher form of sensory reflection 
is representation. Vhis is imaginal knowledge of objects that 
we have perceived in the past but that are not acting on our 
senses at the given moment. Representations, or images, 
arise as a result of the perception of external influences and 
their subsequent retention in the memory. 

The images with which man’s consciousness operates are 
not restricted to the reproduction of what is sensorily per- 
ceived. A person may creatively combine and with relative 
freedom create new images in his consciousness. The highest 
form of representation is productive, creative imagination. 

Owing to its relative freedom from the immediate influ- 
ence of the object and its generalisation of the total evidence 
of the senses into a single conceivable image, representation 
iS an important stage in the process of reflection, which 
moves from sensation to theoretical thinking. Dialectical 
materialism acknowledges the qualitative difference between 
representation and thought but does not divorce them from 
each other. Characterising the dialectics of the interrela- 
tionship between representation and thought, Lenin wrote: 
“Is sensuous representation closer to reality than thought? 
Both yes and no. Sensuous representation cannot apprehend 
movement @s a whole, it cannot, for example, apprehend 
movement at a speed of 300,000 km per second, but thought 
does and must apprehend it.””! 

Theoretical thinking, which takes the form of concepts, 
judgements and inferences, is the rellection of the essential. 
law-governed relationships of things. 

Aspects of the world that are inaccessible to sense pet 
ception are open to thought. On the basis of the visible. 
tangible, audible. and so on. we are abic. thanks to om 
ability to think, to penetrate into the invisible, intangibic 
and imaudible. Thinking gives us knowledge of deeply hia- 
dou qualities. connections and relationships. By means ol 
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thought we make the dialectical transition froi the catersal 
to the internal, from phenumena to the essence of tng. 
processes, and se on. Whiie it is the highest form of relicctive 
activity, thinking 1s also present at the sensory stage: as soun 
aS a person senses or perceives something he begins to think. 
to apprehend the results of sensory perceptions. 

Consciousness is not culy the process of cognition and its 
result—knowledge; it is also the emotional experience of 
what is cognised, a certain ¢waluation of things, qualities 
and their relationships. Feeling is also connected with con- 
sciousness. Without the emotional experiences that help to 
mobilise or inlubit our energies. it is impossible to have any 
attitude to the world. “. . There has never been, ner can 
there be. awy human séa@rcrh fer truth witheut ‘human 
emotions’.””! 

The “mainspring” of people's behaviour and conscious- 
ness is need—mans dependence on the external world, the 
individual's subjective demands on the objective world. bis 
need for such objects and conditions as are essential to Ihis 
normal hfe activity, his self-assertion and develomment. 
Lenin noted that consciousness implies reflection in the farm 
of image and inthe form of desine. As a reileciion of veality, 
an image does not exist outside the concrete histurieal ili- 
vidual with all his specific features, bis unique inner wort! 
that reflects the wnique features of his path in Hie, the 
peculiarities of his education, and so on. 

Yet another important aspect of consciousness is velf- 
consciousness, Life demands of a person that he aliould Rnnw 
hot only the external world bur also hiuneelf. Ie sellecine 
objective reality man becomes awaie nol only uf this povweess 
but also uf himself av a feeling and thinking teins, awnet 
vi his ideals, mterests, and moral make-up. Fle simeles hin 
self out from the surrounding world aml te aware of hie 
attitude te that world. of what he feels thinks gd does 
‘A. person's becoming aware uf himself ac aa meaiyidoal e 
wy fact, self-consciousness, Sell-consenuwness forme Giles 
the unfluence of social Tife, whiek demande of & jieroet 
sontrel over his behaviour and spemsility for Td aeturnne 

COMSCTOMsTIESS exists met wriw welhia the mmdivisdis 1 
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© objectivised and enjoys a supra-personal existence—in 
hie discoveries of science, in the creations of art. in legal 
and mora} standards and so on. All these manifestations of 
the social consciousness are a mecessary condition for the 
iermation of the personal, individual consciousness. The 
consciousness of each individual person absorbs knowledge, 
beliefs, faiths and evaluations of the social environment in 
which he lives. 

Man is a social being, Historically formed rules of think- 
ing, standards of law and morality, aesthetic tastes and so 
on mould a persen’s behayrour and thinking, make him a 
representative of a certain way of life, level of culture and 
psychology. “If man is social by nature, he will develop his 
irue nature only in society, and the power of his nature 
must be measured not oY the power of separate individuals 
hut the power of society.”4 Mental abilities and qualities are 
formed in the process of a person's life in society and are 
determined by specific social conditions. 

Even a person's consciousness of himself as such is always 
conditioned by his attitudes to other people. A person le 
comes a conscious béing, rises to the level of per rsonality, to 
the heights of contemporary thought only in the course of 
social development. A basic principle of the dialectical- 
materialist interpretation ef consciousness is acknowledge- 
ment of the inseparable connection between consciousness 
and activity, practice. 

Consciousness and the objective world are opposites that 
form a unity, The basis of this unity is practice, people's 
sensuoudy objective activilies, which are expressed i in labour, 
ihe class struggle, scientific experiment and so on. It is these 
activities that make it necessary to reflect reality m heman 
consciousness, The need for consciousness that gives @ truc 
reflection of the world lies, consequently, in the conditions 
and needs of sevial life itself. Although consciousness is a 
function of the Yrain, it is not the brain in itself that is 
aware of reality but the person, acting as the snbject ot 
transforming activity, as the maker of history. Consequentiy, 
the exsence of human consciousness cannot be revealed by 
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proceeding only from the anatomical, physiological propertics 
of the brain. The emergence, functioning and develop- 
ment of consciousness is possible only in soctety. on the basis 
of people’s practical activity. 

In influencing us the objective world is reflected in the 
consciousness and becomes ideal. In its turn, consciousness, 
the ideal, is transformed by means of practical activity ‘nts 
icality, into the real. “The thought of the ideal passing into 
the real is profound: very important for history. But also 
in the personal life of man it is clear that this contaims much 
truth.” 

Consciousness is characterised by an active creative atti- 
tude to the external world, to oneself, to human activity. 
The activeness of consciousness can be seen in the fact 
that a person reflects the external world purposefully, selec- 
tively. He reproduces in his head objects and phenomena 
through the prism of the knowledge he has already acquired 
—his representations and concepts. Reality is recreated in 
human consciousness not in the dead form of a mirror-like 
reflection, but in a creatively transformed state. Conscious- 
ness is capable of creating images that anticipate reality. 

Man’s brain is built in such a way as not only to receive, 
preserve and produce information, but also to draw up a 
plan of action and put it into effect through active creative 
direction. 

Human action is always designed to achieve an ultimate 
result, that is. a definite aim. Any significant action on the 
part of the individual represents the solution to seme vitaily 
unportant problem, the realisation of some intention. The 
succeeding stages of the process of action and activity as a 
whole are more or less clearly coardinated inasmuch as the 
whole process is predetermined by its goal, its plana. Speak 
ing of the distinction between human labour activity and 
the behaviewr of the animals, Marx stressed that man not 
enly changes the form of whot is given in nature: in what 
is given by nature he also realises his own conscious “oa. 
whieh as a law determines the means and character of hes 
actions and to Which he must subordiaate his will. Lhe cen 
which a person strives to achiewe is that whieh must & 
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created, that which does not yet exist in reality. It is the 
ideal model of the desired future. A human action has as 
its precondition two closely connected processes: one of them 
is the setting of the goal, that is, the envisaging, the anti- 
cipation of the future that proceeds from cognition of the 
corresponding connections and relationships of things, and 
the other is the programming, the planning of action that 
must lead to realisation of the goal. 

Lhe setting of goals, that is, the foreseeing of the purpose 
for which a person carries out certain actions, is an essen- 
tial condition of any conscious act. However, as Hegel 
observed, “the essence cf the matter is not accounted tor 
only by the aim, but by its realisation...”.! The realisation 
of the aim presupposes the application of means, that is, of 
what is created and exists for the sake of the aim. Unless it 
is united with the means of its achievement the aim reimains 
only a well-meaning urge, a fruitless desire. 

With the aid of reason man is forever searching and 
inventing, creating more and more powerful and “cunning” 
means and putting them into effect to achieve his numerous 
aims. Technical inventions cnable him to induce interaction 
between the objects and the forces of nature that turns them 
into the means for realising his aims. 

Man creates things which nature did not produce before 
him. The design, scale, form and properties of the things 
that man has transformed and created are dictated by human 
needs and guals; they embody human ideas and plans. ‘The 
fundamental vital meaning and hisiorical necessity of the 
emergence and development vf consciousness lies precisely 
in the creative and regulative activity designed to transform 
the worid and make it serve the interests of man and society. 
Man is interested not in knowledge for its own sake, not in 
passive adaptation to reality, but in transforming the world 
by practical activity for which knowledge 1s an essential 
means. Lhis certainly does not imply that the human mind 
creates out of itself. The mind borrows all that it needs for 
its creative activity out of what exists, out of surrounding 
nature. This active, creative, transforming role of the scien- 
tific, progressive Consciousness, when it directs the activity 
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of millions of people, was referred to by Lenin when he 
said: “Man's consciousness not only rellects the objective 
world, but creates it.... The world does not satisfy man 
and man decides te change it by his activity. ! 


3. Evolution of Forms of Reflection 


Phe ability of the human brain to reflect reality is a result 
of the prolonged development of highly organised matter. 

Some philosophical and psychological conceptions errone- 
ously assert that the problem of the emergence of oe 
ness from its biological preconditions is removed by the fact 
that only man is recognised as possessing mental faculties. 
This idea goes back to Descartes. who assumed that animals 
ure merely complex machines. Exactly the opposite position 
is held by these who believe that not only animals et all 
nature is animate (Jean-Baptiste Robinet and others). Be- 
tween these two extreme conceptions there is an ‘sah acnand liate 
position of “biopsychism™, according to which imtelligeuce. 
mental activity, 18 a property only ‘al living matter (Ernst 
Haeckel and others). 

Dialectical materialism rep beth the idea of the umni- 
versal animism and the idea that intelligence is inherent 
only i iman, Nor does it share the pesition of “biopsychism” 
Dialectical materialism proceeds from the facet that the 
mental reflection of the external world is a property of 
matier that appears at a high level of development of liv- 
ing beings when a nervous system is formed. 

W yy considering the sources of Consciousness, Lenin 
advaneed the idea that in its cleaily form seusation is 
inherent only in the higher forms of matter, whereas the 
very edifice of matter is founded upem an ablilitw resembl. 
ine sensation—the quality of reflection, . 

Kellection as a general property of mutier i conditioned 
by the fuet that objects and phenomena are im universal 
uitereonnection apd interaction. In seting upon one another 
they prxluce certain changes These cimawes take the fire 
af ‘traces, wheh register the peculiantios of the aetiye 
vbicer or phenminenun. For ewample, catan fussile chearls 
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preserve the imprint of ancient fish and plants. The forms 
of reflection depend on the specific nature and level of 
structural organisation of the interacting bedies. The con- 
ient of reflection, on the other hand, is expressed in what 
changes take place in the retlecting object and what aspects 
of the acting object or phenomenon they reproduce. 

The correlation between the results of reflection (“traces’’) 
and the reflected (acting) object may be expressed in the 
form of isomorphism and homeomorphism. /somorplhism 
means a similarity between certain objects, the kind of 
resemblance in their form and structure that we find, for 
exampie, in a photograph. An isomorphous reflection is a 
close reproduction of the original. Homeomorphism is only 
an approximate reflection, for example, the reflection of a 
Jocality on a map. 

Reflection is inherent in matter at all stages of its vrga- 
nisation, but the highest forms of reflection are connected 
with living matter, with life. 

What is life? Life is a specific, complex form of the motion 
of matter. Its important attributes are irritability, growth, 
and procreation. These are based on the exchange of sub- 
stances, on metabolism. Metabolism is the essence of life. Lt 
involves a certain material substratum (in the conditions of 
the arth, proteins and nucleic acids). 

Life is primarily a precess of interaction between the 
organism and the environment. On our planet it takes the 
form of countless different organisms, from the simplest to 
the most complex, such as man. In the process of evolution 
the increasing complexity of the structures and patterns of 
vehaviour of organisms is accompanied by a similar sopbisti- 
cation of the forms of reflection. Reflection and the forms 
which it assumes in various organisms directly depend on 
the character and level of their behaviour, their activity. As 
their activity becomes more complex, living erganisms 
acquire sense organs and develop a nervous sysiem. At the 
vame time their very activity depends on the regulative 
influence of reflection. 

‘The mitial, elementary furm of reflection mherent in all liv- 
ing wiganisms is irritability. This is expressed m the selective 
reaction of living bodies to external influences (light, changes 
of temperature, and so on). At a higher level of evolution of 
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living organisms irritability passes into a qualitatively new 
property—sensitivity, that is, the ability to reflect the indivi- 
dual proportions of things in the form of sensations. . 

Reflection achieves a higher level in vertebrates, which 
acquire the ability to analyse complexes of simultaneously 
acting irritants and to reflect them in the form of perception 
and integrated picture of the situation. Sensations and per- 
ceptions, as was said earlier, are images of things. This 
implies the appearance of elementary forms of intelligence 
as a function of the nervous system and a peculiar form of 
reflection of reality. 

Usually a distinction is made between two closely con- 
nected types of behaviour in animals: instinctive, inborn 
behaviour, which can be inherited, and individually acquired 
bchaviour. Animals possess the ability to reflect the biolog- 
ically significant properties of objects of the environment 
(that is to say, properties that help them to satisty their 
needs for food, to avoid danger, and so on). 

The perfecting of this ability leads to the formation of 
various complex forms of behaviour. In the higher animals, 
such as the apes, they are expressed in the ability to discoy- 
er circuitous routes to a goal, in the use of various objects 
as tools, and so on. In short, what we call in everyday 
terms animal “intelligence”. 

The high level of development of mental activity in ani- 
mals shows that man’s consciousness has its biological 
preconditions and that there is no unbridgeable gap between 
man and his animal ancestors; in fact, there is a certain 
continuity. This does not mean, however that their mental 
activity is of precisely the same quality. 

Annals do not possess the ability of conceptual thought 
based on language. They are incapable of deliberately com- 
bining their representations, of productive imagination; they 
cannot be aware of their attitude to the environment. 


4. Consciousness and Speech. Their Origins 
and Interconnection 


Consciousness and speech originated with the transitin 
of our ape-like ancestors from the appropdation of ready 
made objects with the help of their natural organs, to labour, 
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to the making of artificial tools, to human forms of life 
activity and the social relationships that grow up on its 
basis. The transition to consciousness and speech represents 
a great qualitative leap in the development of the psyche, 
of mental activity. 

The animals’ mental activity helps them to orientate 
themselves in a changing environment and adapt themselves 
to it, but they cannot deliberately and systematically trans- 
form the world that surrounds them. Labour, understood as 
a goal-oriented activity, is the basic condition of all human 
life and the formation of consciousness. Labour, Engels says, 
“...is the primary basic condition for all human existence, 
and this to such an extent that, in a sense, we have to say: 
labour created man himself”.! The initial form of labour is 
the process of making tools out of wood, stone, bone, and 
so on, and producing the means of existence with their help. 
Some animals also have the ability to use various objects as 
tools. For example, apes sometimes pick up a stone to break 
nuts with, or they may use a stick to catch a bait, and so on. 
But not a single ape has ever made himself even the most 
primitive tool. 

About a million years ago our ape-like ancestors lived 
in the trees. Changing conditions brought them down from 
the trees on to the ground. In this new situation they had 
to make systematic use of sticks, stones, and the bones of 
large animals as means of defence from beasts of prey, and 
also for the purpose of attacking other animals. The need 
for the systematic use of tools compelled them gradually to 
pass on to the processing of materials that they found in 
nature, to the production of the tools themselves. All this 
led to a substantial change in the functions of the forelimbs, 
which adapted themselves to more and more new operations 
and became the natural instruments of Jabour. 

As it developed in the process of labour activity the hand 
brought improvements to the whole organism including the 
brain. Consciousness could arise only as a function of a 
sophisticated brain, formed under the influence of labour 
and speech. “First labour, after it, and then with it, articu- 
late speech—these were the two most essential stimuli under 
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the mfluence of which ihe brain of the ape gradually 
changed into that of man... .’! 

Labour activity and the development of the brain als 
improved man's sense organs. His sense of touch became 
more and more accurate and subtle. his hearing acquired 
the ability to distinguish the finest shades and similarities 
of sounds in humana speech, his vision grew ever more 
perceptive. The eagle, wrote Engels. sees much further than 
man, but the human eye sees considerably more in things 
than does the eye of the eagle. 

The logic of practical action was registered in the brain 
and there turned into the logic of thought. giving rise to 
the ability to set goals. 

At first man’s awareness of his actions and surroundinys 
was limited to sensuous images, their combination and 
primitive generalisation, Gonscieusness was at first only an 
awareness of the immediately perceived environment. the 
immediate connections with other people. As the forms of 
labour and social relationships became more complex. how 
ever, man acquired the ability to think in the form of con- 
cepts, judgements and inferences that reflected the ever 
more profound and diversified connections between the 
objects and phenomena of reality. 

The origin of consciousness is directly connected with the 
lirth of language, of articulate speech, which expresses 
people's images and thoughts in material form. Like con- 
sciousness speech could take shape only in the process of 
labour, which demanded the coordinated actions of seve- 
ral people working together. and which they could net per- 
form without close contacts and constant intereammunice- 
tion. 

Speech was preceded by a long period of the develop 
ment of the sound and motor reactions in animals But ans 
mals have no need for speech communication, “The Witt 
that even the mest highly-developed animals need to Com 
Mminicate to one another can be communicated ewen without 
articulate speech.”? The sounds and gestures made by ant 
muls while expfessing a certain emotinal stare in Fespwrnse 
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to a certain irritant (for example, the approach of danger, 
presence of food. etc.), do not usually denote the open? as 
such or the kind of phenomenon that evokes them. Human 
speech is quite a different matter: it denotes objects, their 
properties and relationships, and thus serves as the most 
important means of human intercourse and as the mestru- 
ment of thought. 

in perceiving an object, imagining it or thinking about it. 
a person calis that okject by a certain name the meaning 
of which is of a generalised nature and is known to the 
members of a given society. This is essential for mutual 
understanding and also for man’s apprehension of reality 
and of himself. 

The activity of speech is performed with the aid of lan- 
guage, that is, a definite system of means of communication. 
There are various forms of speech: vral. written and inter- 
nal (soundless. mvisible speech, which is the material form 
of consciousness when man is thinking of something “to 
himself”) 

The basic units of speech are words and sentences. Words 
ave a unity of meaning and sound. The material aspect of 
the word (sound, written symbol) denotes an object and is 
a sign. The meaning of the word, on the other hand, retlects 
the object and is a sensueus or mental wnrage. The sentence 
is the material form, the vehicle of a complete thought or 
judgement. 

It is language that helps us to make the transitien from 
living contemplation, from sense perception to generalised, 
abstract thinking. “Every word (speech) already UNIVET Stt~ 
lises....°' By objectivising our thoughts and feelings m 
speech. presenting them to ourselves, as it were, we are able 
to analyse them as an object outside ourselves 

Philosophers have for long been deeply interested in the 
problem of consciousness and speech. which has evoked 
much controversy. Some thinkers (the German philosopher 
Friedrich Schleiermacher, for instance) treated aie and 
thomeht as exactly the same thing, maintaining that reasen 
ic language. Others, such as the German philosopher Fried 
rich Bencke, divorecd consciousness from speech and believed 
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that thinking could be performed without language, that 
language was the product of thought. 

Marxism treats consciousness as being in close connection 
with language and speech. Revealing the correlation be- 
tween language. consciousness and reality, Marx and Engels 
observed that “... neither thoughts nor language in themi- 
seives form a realm of their own ... they are only manifes- 
tations of actual life’! And again: “Language is tive 
immediate actuality of theueht.°? Just as lamwuage does not 
exist without thought. so thoughts and ideas cannot exist 
apart from language. The separation of thought from lan- 
euage, on the one hand, inevitably makes a mystery of 
consciousness by depriving it of the material means of its 
formation and realisation and. on the other, leads to the 
interpretation of language, of speech as a_ self-contained 
essence, divorced from the life of society and the develop- 
ment of culture. 

Consciousness and speech form a unity. but it is an inter- 
nally contradictory unity of diverse phenomena. Conscieus- 
ness reflects reality while language denotes it and expresses 
thoughts. When clothed in the forms of speech, thoughts and 
ideas do not lose their unique qualities. 

As we have seen, consciousness aruse historically at the 
same time as speech and on its material basis: in every 
individual consciousness takes shape in inseparable unity 
with speech activity. Speech is a powerful means of devel- 
oping human consciousness. 

In speech our representations. thoughts and feelings are 
clothed in a material, sensually perceptible form and thus 
pass from our own personal possession into the possession 
of other people, of society. This makes speech an effective 
instrument with which some people can influence others 
with which society can influence the individual. 

Whereas in animals the experience of the species is passed 
on by the mechanism of heredity, which makes their prop: 
ress extremely slow, in people experience and the various 
methods of influencing the enviremment are largely passed 
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on through the instruments of labour and through speech. 
In addition to the biological factor—heredity—man has 
evolved a more powerful and also direct means of passing 
on experience—the social means, thus tremendously accele- 
rating the rate of progress of both material and intellectual 
culture. 

It is thanks to speech that conscivusness takes shape and 
develops as a social phenoinenon, as the intellectual product 
of social life. As a means of human _ intercourse, of the 
exchange of experience. knowledge. feelings and ideas, 
speech links not only the members of a given social group 
er generation, but also different generations. Hence the 
continuity of historical epochs. 

Idealist philosophers maintain that consciousness develops 
out of its own internal sources and can only be understood 
in its own terms. Dialectical materialism, on the other hand. 
proceeds from the fact that consciousness cannot be regarded 
in isolation from the other phenomena of social life. 
Consciousness is not isolated, it develops and changes in the 
process of the historical development of society. Although 
consciousness has its origins in the biological forms of mental 
activity, it is not a product of nature, but a socio-historical 
phenomenon. It is not the brain as such that determines 
what sensations. thoughts and feelings a person may have. 
The brain itself, as it emerges from “nature’s hands”, cannot 
think in a human way. Society teaches it to do so. The brain 
becomes an organ of consciousness only when a person is 
drawn into the maelstrom of social life. when he acts in 
conditions that feed his brain with the juices of a historicallv 
evolved and developing culture, compel him to function im 
a direction set by the demands of social life, and orient him 
tawards posing and solving problems necessary to man and 
society. 


5. The Modelling of Theugiit 


A substantial contribution to our knowledge of the nature 
of reflection and consciousness has been made by cybernet- 
ict. the screnee of intricate self-regulating dynamic systems. 
Such systems include living organisms, organs, cells. bielo- 
sjeal communities, society and certain technical devices, al! 
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of which have the ability to receive information, to process 
and memorise it, to act on the feed-back principle and te 
regulate themselves on this basis. 

What is information? What relation does it bear to 
reflection? There is no consensus on this question. Some 
scientisis are inclined to treat information and reflection as 
the same thing. while ethers assume that these concepts are 
closely related but not identical. 

In the process of reflection there is bound to be some 
transmission of information, that is to say, a transmission 
from one object to another of a certain pattern (structure. 
form). on the basis of which ene may assess certain attrib- 
utes, or properties of the reflected object. 

Specific information processes occur at every level of the 
organisation of matter. Exchange of information takes place 
even in inanimate nature, but there it is never deciphered. 
The ability not only to receive but also to make active use 
of informatien is a fundamental property of living matter. 
The adaptive functions in animals, their behaviour, and the 
control that goes with it, would be unthinkable without 
information. In eyberneties control is the programmed recu- 
lation of the actions of one system (controlled) by another 
(controlling). Thus the brain is a controlling system. while 
the organs of movement form a controlled system, 

Information is passed on by means of certain signals 
that is. any material processes (electrical impulses. eleetro- 
magnetic modulations, smells. sounds, colours, and « on), 
A signal can convey information because it possesses a cere 
tain structure. Information is the content of the signal 

Information signalling is the principle on which all 
computers are based. The appearance of the computer with 
its ability to process vast quantities of informution for man 
has highlighted the problem of whether it is possible tn 
model thought with the help of machines, the problem of 
the similarities and differences between the processes occu 
ring in modelling machines and in the human brain 

Podav machines are used for modelling various functions 
of human mental activity. For instance, there are machines 
that can “identify” visual imawes, Admittedly ches can 
“identify” only the limited class of objects that has beeen 


fed inte them in the processes of their “reac hint” Gp “well 
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teaching”. The fundamental difference between human 
perception and the identifying function of the machine is 
that in the first case the result is a subjective image of the 
object, and in the secord it is a code of various features of 
the object that the machine needs fer performing certain 
tasks. 

The most practical results so far achieved have been in 
the modelling of memory. Machines have been built that 
can memorise information at very high speeds, store it in 
ther “memory” for any length of time and faultlessly 
reproduce it. The memory of such machines is capacious, but 
machine memory differs from human memory. In the human 
brain the memory is organised on the basis of a conceptual 
system of reference that enables it to select the information 
it needs without going through every item in succession. The 
conceptual organisation of knowledge and not the speed of 
the phvysiolegical processes involved is what gives the human 
memory its rapidity of recall. A person memorises infor- 
mation not by storing it mechanically but by a compre- 
hended, goal-oriented process. 

The modelling of actual thought activity is no_ less 
impressive in its results than the modelling of perception 
and memory. At present there are machines that can perform 
such intellectual operations as proving geometrical theorems, 
translation from one language to another, or playing chess. 

Machines can solve geometrical theorems if the necessary 
axioms and assumptions have heen fed into their “memory ’ 
in the form of a programme. But they are able to perform 
this task only thanks to their speed of operation. Only by 
going through all the possibilities, all the variants, can a 
machine at last arrive at the correct one. 

in solving a problem according to certain set rules a 
machine does not penetrate into the essence of the problem 
itself. Tt merely carries out instructions to the letter and 
“Jenores” the consequences. A person, on the other hand, 
usually thinks abeut the results, the consequences, of his 
actions both for himself and for other people. In doing so 
he is guided by various impulses of a social nature that are 
wot present in machines. Machines lack the ability to create, 
because the posing of the problem and the imterpretation of 
the solution are iscparable from creative activity 
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Cybernetic machines are extremely effective for model- 
ling the characteristically human ability of formal logical 
thought. But human consciousness is by no means confined 
to such thought. It has a dialectical flexibility and accuracy 
in solving problems that 1s not conditioned by any rigid 
system of formal rules. 

We must remember that man’s ability to think is shaped 
by his assimilation of a historically accumulated culture, by 
his education and training, and by his performance of 
certain activities with the aid of means and devices created 
hy society. The richness of a man’s inner world depends on 
the richness and diversity of his socia] connections. There- 
fore, if we wished to model the whole human consciousness, 
its structure and all its functions, it would not be enough 
merely to reproduce the structure of the brain. We should 
have to produce the logic of the whole history of human 
thought, and consequently repeat the whole historical path 
of human development and provide it with all its needs, 
including political, moral and aesthetic needs. 

Man has evolved as a conscious being in the course of 
social development. and so the problem of man and_ his 
consciousness is not so much a problem of natural science. a 
problem of cybernetics, as a philosophical and sociological 
problem. 

thus, examination of the question of consciousness, its 
specific features and origins, its connection with the brain 
and speech, confirms the correctness of the Marxist-Leninist 
proposition that consciousness is essentially reflective in its 
socio-historical character. 


Chapter UO 


THE UNIVERSAL DIALECTICAL LAWS 
OF DEVELOPMENT 


In Marxist-Leninist philosophy recognition of the mate- 
riality of the world is inseparable from recognition of its 
constant changeability. Matter is in a state of eternal and 
constant movement, development. Dialectics, the most com- 
plete, comprehensive and profound theory of development, 
is the heart and soul of Marxism-].eninism, its theoretical 
foundation. The universal laws of dialectics reveal the essen- 
tial features of any developing phenomenon, no matter to 
what field of activity it may belong. 


1. Materialist Dialeciics as the Science 
of Universal Connection and Development 


The modern scientific world outlook is firmly based on the 
principle of motion, change and development as the univer- 
sal fundamental principle of all being and knowledge. This 
principle has had to assert itself throughout the history of 
human thought in opposition to various metaphysical con- 
cepts. 

Philosophy played a tremendous part in asserting the 
concept of development and in evolving its scientific theory. 
Long before the specific sciences of nature and society were 
able to approach their subjects from the positions of devel- 
opment, philosophy put forward the proposition that devel- 
opment was the essential principle of being. Many of the 
Greck philosophers, for instance, regarded the whole world 
and every separate object in it as the result of a process ol 
formation. Admittedly, their views, though penctrating, 
were naive. But the very posing of the question of develop- 
ment as a general law of all that exists left a deep imprint 
on the history of knowledge. Subsequently, basing itself on 
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specialised fields of knowledge. philosophy went on to evolve 
ever more profound conceptions of the essence of develop- 
ment. But this was a complex and far frum straightforward 
path. For many centuries the dominant world outlook was 
metaphysics, understood as a doctrine of the immutable and 
everlasting nature of things and their properties. It was only 
towards the end of the I8th century that science and phi- 
losophy were once again infused with the ideas of develop- 
ment and change, but these ideas were now based on a 
profound study of nature. 

Materialist dialectics was born of the generalisation of 
scientific achievements and also of mankind's historical 
experience, which showed that social life and human con- 
sciousness, like nature itself, are in a state of constant change 
and deyclopment. Accordingly dialectics is defined in Marx- 
ist-Leninist philosophy as the science “of the gencral laws 
of motion and development of nature, human society and 
thought”,' as “... the doctrine of development in its fullest. 
deepest and most comprchensive form, the doctrme of the 
relativity of the human knowledge that provides us with a 
reflection of eternally developing matter." 

The concept of development cannot be understood with- 
out the concepts of the connection and interdependence. the 
interaction of phenomena. No motion would be possible 
witheut this connection and interaction between different 
objects. or between the various aspects and elements within 
each object. This is why Engels calls dialectics also “the 
science of universal interconnection.” Lenin, in his article 
“farl Marx", characteriséd the most essential features af 
dialectics, particularly emphasising “the interdependenve and 
the closest and indissoluble connection between all aspects ot 
any phenomenon (history constantiy revealing ever new 
aspects), a connection that provides a uniform and universal, 
process of inmotion, one that follows defimite laws, . 2" 

To understand any phenomenin correctly we ust 
Osaminc if in as Connection with other phenomena, kuww 
ifs ongins and further development, 
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The connection between objects may be of various kinds: 
some phenomena are directly connected with each other, 
while im others the connection proceeds through intermedi- 
ate links, but this connection is always interdependence, 
interaction. 

Every system in the world is formed through interaction 
between its constituent elements. In exactly the same way 
all bodies acquire their properties through interaction and 
motion, through which these properties are manifested. 
{nteraction is universal, comprising every possible change 
in the properties and states of objects and all types of con- 
nection between them. 

The world knows no absolutely isolated phenomena; all 
are conditioned by some other phenomena. Any phenomenon 
that is taken out of its natural connection becomes something 
inexplicable and iirational. Of course, in the process of gain- 
ing knowledge we may isolate an object from its general 
connections for a time in order to study it. But sooner or 
later the logic of research demands that we restore this 
connection; otherwise it 1s impossible to arrive at a true no- 
tion of what the object is. 

Every phenomenon and the world as a whole are a com- 
pilex system of relationships, in which the connection and 
interaction of cause and effect play an essential part. Thanks 
te this connection certain phenomena and processes cngen- 
der others, certain forms of motion pass into others in the 
whole prucess of perpetual motion and development. The 
world emerges not as a chaotic and accidental conglomera- 
tien of objects, events and processes, but as a natural whole 
governed by objective laws existing independently of human 
consciousness and will. 

The general, universal connection and interaction ol 
phenomena and processes must find its reflection in the 
intercounection of human concepts. Only in this case can 
man know the world in its unity and motion. The scientibe 
concept or system of concepts formed by man m the process 
of coxnition is nothing but the reflection of the mternal 
connection of phenamena and processes. 

Sqence has always in some way or another attempted to 
jeveal the connections between phenomena. But serence has 
newer been so concerned with studying individual phenom- 
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ena as parts of a single whole as it is today. The analysis 
of phenomena and processes as systems, i.e., as entities, the 
elements and parts of which are in a definite connection and 
interdependence and which are themselves aspects and parts 
of larger systems, is a characteristic feature of modern 
science. 

The great goal of science is to understand nature and 
society as a law-governed process of motion and develop- 
ment, a process that is conditioned and guided by objective 
laws. But what is a law? A law is an internal intrinsic 
connection and interdependence between phenomena. Not 
every connection between phenomena and processes is a law. 
For a connection between phenomena to be regarded as a 
law it must be essential, stable, repetitive and intrinsically 
inherent in those phenomena. 

A connection may also be external, inessential and due 
to coincidence. Such connections jJeave a mark on develop- 
ment but do not determine it. Law is an expression of 
necessity, that is, a connection that determines the character 
of development in certain conditions. Such, for example, is 
the connection between the economic system of society and 
other social phenomena (state, forms of social Consciousness. 
and so on). A change in the economic system niust necessar- 
ily evoke law-governed changes in other aspects of social 
Jife. 

Every law represents a defhnite stable connection between 

phenomena themselves or between their properties. [t coa- 
sequently expresses a relationship in which a change in some 
phenomena evokes a quite definite change in others. 
Law is a form of untversality. Knowledge of laws allows 
us to conceive of the vast and varied world in its unity and 
wholeness. “... The concept of law 1s One of the stages ol 
the cognition by man of wmity and connetlion, af the reapp- 
rocal dependence and totality of the world process,” * 

With a knuwledge of the laws of nature and snciery 
people are able to act consciously, te foresee certain ewents 
to transform the objects of nature and their propertics to 
heir wilvantagt and purposefully change the somal cont 
lions ui their life. “... Once the interconnection is gi eeped 


' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, pp. 150-51. 
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all theorcucal belief in the permanent necessity of caxisiing 
eonditions Collapses before their collapse in Peacten. “it is 
no aecident therefore that the dialectical theory that nature 

and society develup according to certain laws is attacked by 
the opponents of reliable scientific knowledge and also by 
people who have a stake in perpetuating an obsoiete social 
order. 

‘Lhe idealist philosophers ry to deny the objective char- 
acter of laws and treat them as inventions of the human 
mind. ‘The subjective idealist Kar! Pearson wrotc, for in- 
stance, “Law im the scientific sense is essemtiaily a product of 
the human mind and has no meaning apart from man. It owes 
its existence tu the creative power of its intellect. There is 
more meaning in the statement that san gives laws to 
Nature than in its converse that Nature gives laws to man. - 
But if Jaw were ascribed to reality by man bimsell, science 
would be powerless to predict future phenomena and man 
would have no known objective laws to guide him in mak- 
ing the machines that help him to master and transform fhe 
external world. Materialist dialectics does not vo in for 
inventing connections and laws. [i sets science the task of 
discovering them in the objective world itself, 

Let us consider the basic types of objective laws. They 
can be divided into three main groups: (1) particuiar laws 
expressing the relationships between the specific properties 
of objects or between processes within the framework of one 
or another form of motion; (2) general laws applying to 
large groups of objects and phenomena; (3) general or 
universal Jaws. The first kind of law is manifested im specific 
conditions and has an extremely Jimited sphere of appli- 
cation. Lhe laws in the second group express the connection 
between comparatively general (but not bytes) proper- 
ties of a large womber of qualitatively different material 
ebyecis, and between recurrent phenomena. lieve, — exainpie. 
we find the laws of the conservation of mass, energy, 
Coaree. and quantity of movement m phlysies, and the law 
af patural electives in bielowy. The laws in the tira greup 
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expiess the universal dialectical relations between all exist- 
ing phenomena and their pivperties, the tendencies of mat- 
ter to change. Besides its qualitative diversity maticr has a 
certain internal unity which shows itself in the universal 
connection and imterdependence of all phenomena, in tne 
historical development and conversion of some forms of 
matter into others. This unity is expressed in universal laws. 

Dialectics, like philosophical science, is concerned with 
universal laws. 

The laws of dialectics operate everywhere, embracing ail 
aspects of reality. They are laws of naiure, society and 
thought. They therefore have a universal cognitive and 
methodological signihcance, which means that dialectics is 
a method applicable not only to one field of knowledge, but 
is the universal method of man’s cognitive activily. lt 
should be borne in mind that dialectics is not a “universal 
key” that will unlock the secrets of any scientific riddle. 
Dialectics is important because it shows us the correct ap- 
proach to reality, but this approach can be made only 
through concrete study of phenomena. 

The universal laws of development are evolved by dia- 
lectics as laws of existence and laws of knowledge. In their 
essence they form a unitv, and without such unity there can 
be no true knowledge or thought. Dialectics is therefore not 
only a doctrine concerning the laws of the development of 
being; it is also a theory of knowledge, logic, that is, a 
doctrine concerning the forms and laws of thinking. While 
possessing objective content, the laws of dialectics are at 
the same time steps in cognition, the legical forms of the 
reflection of reality. 

Now let us consider more specifically the basic laws of 
dialectics. 


2. The Law of the Transfermation 
of Quantitative into Qualitative Changes 
and Vice Versa 


_— 


Dialectics is not just a matter of asserting that everything 
develops. What we have to do is 1 understand the mechantsa 
of this development scientilically. ln the present age af 
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astomshing scientiic advance and great social transforma- 
tions no one ventures to deny the principle of development. 
On the contrary, everyone “agrees” with it. But, as Lenin 
observed, this “agreement” is sometimes of a kind that makes 
for distortion of the truth. 

There exist various views on and approaches to the 
principle of development. From the vast array Lenin singled 
out the twu most essential conceptions, of which one expres- 
ses the scientific, dialectical theory, and the other the un- 
scientific, anti-dialectical theory. This proposition of Lenin's 
on the two opposite conceptions of development is verv 
important because it sets criteria by which we can identify 
the truly scientific, dialectical doctrine of development. 
Lenin writes: “The two basic ... conceptions of development 
(evolution) are: development as decrease and increase, as 
repetition, and development as a unity of opposites (the 
division of a unity into mutually exclusive opposites and 
their reciprocal relation). 

“In the first conception of motion, self-movement, its 
driving force, its source, motive, remains in the shade (or 
this source is made external—God, subject, etc.). In the 
second conception the chief attention is directed precisely 
to knowledge of the source of ‘self'-movement. 

“The first conception is lifeless, pale and dry. The second 
is living. The second alone furnishes the key... to ‘leaps’, 
to the ‘break in continuity’, to the ‘transformation into the 
opposite’, to the distruction of the old and the emergence 
of the new.””4 

The distinguishing feature of the dialectical conception 
of development lies in the understanding of development 
not as a simple quantitative change (increase or decrease) 
of what exists. but as a process of disappearance, destruc- 
tion of the old and emergence of the new. This process 1s 
demonstrated in the law of the transformation of quantitative 
changes into qualitative changes and vice versa. To find out 
what this Jaw is all about we must examine a number of 
categories such as property, quantity, quality and measure. 

All around us there are objects that are in certain con- 
nections arm] relationships with one another. Getting to know 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 360. 
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au object begins with the extemal, direct Hp Peas}Ons wet 
have when we sce if im tle process of interaction with othe 
objects. Nothing can be known about it without such inter- 
action. And it is this interaction that reveals the properties 
of things which. once known, provide the clue to the things 
themselves. Metal, for instance. has such properties as den- 
sity, compressibility, a certain melung pomt. heat and elec- 
trical conductivity, and so on. One might conclude from 
this that a thine is nothing more than the sum total of cer- 
tain properties, so that to know a thing we merely liave wm 
establish what those properties are. But this conclusion 
would be premature. No matter how important the propei- 
ies of a thing when it comes to derwithing it, the thing can- 
not be reduced to its properties. Some of them may change 
or even disappear withoat the thing ceasing to be what it 
is. bor instance, a Dumber of the propertics of capitalism 
change in the course of its development, the old capitalism 
without monopolies becoming monopolistic, but this does not 
mican that capitalism ceases to be capitalism. 

Consequently the properties of an object are a imanites- 
tation of something more essential which characterises the 
object itself This more essential something is the object's 
quality. Quality is what defines an object as one thing and 
net another. It is what accounts for the amezime diversity 
af the real wor lal. “Quality.” Hegel says in his explanation 
of this category, “is in general a direct determinacy identical 
vith being.... A thmy is what it is thanks to ats quality 
and, im losing its quality. it ceases to be what it is.”! Quality 
is something bigver than the mére tolality of even essential 
Properties, becwuse ut cxpresses the unity, the integrity of a 
thing. WS relative stability. its identity with insel! 

Guality is Closely eonmected with the sartire ef an 
Obrect, that is to say. with a certain form of oreuntewiien 
of the chements and propertres of whith ut 


ts Somes, 
thaokhs to whieh it 


is neat merely the sum total of the lane 
bit ther unity and whelemess. The concept of 
tells us why the change or ewen the loss of costurn of « 
‘ines propertTes sees mot directly Change is yueliy i 
we continue our exemple of Capitalism, we see that the 
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structure of the capitalist mode of production embodies the 
interconnection of all the aspects. elements and preperties 
imphed m its private-property nature, in the relationship 
between capital and labour. ‘This is what determines its 
quality, and until the structure of the connection between 
the means of production and the producers changes. capital- 
ism will not cease to be what it is. It is this kind of change 
in bourgeois society that 1s ignored by its contemporary 
apolowists. who trv. te identify changes im certain propertics 
of capitalism with its fundamental quote change. 

in the very definition of qualitv we are at once confrented 
with the dialectics of the object, the thing. Whenever we 
define the quality of a thing, we correlate it with semethine 
else and consequently set limits to its existence. Bevond 
these limits it is not what it was, but something else. This 
means that the quality of a thing is identical with its 
finiteness. 

If we state that objects have the same quality, it means 
thev are the same. They may, of course. possess different 
properties, bat thev are identical. Since they are identical 
m quality, they differ from one another only in quantity 
There may be more or less of them, they may differ from 
one another in volume, size and so on. In other words, the 
qualitative identity of objects is the precondition for un- 
derstanding their other aspect—the quantitative as pre 
Heee! says that quantity is “sublated quality”. that is, ~~ 
analysis of things as qualities inevitably Jeads us to the cate- 
cory of quantity. This is quite nat ural because quality and 

quantity cannot exist separately and a thing is both one and 

the other at the same time. We separate them artificially 
onty for the sake of knowledge but, having done so, we 
restore the connection. 

The category of quantity demands abstvaction from the 
qualitative diversity of things. According tu the — 
law of knowledge we must first investigate the qualitative 
differences between things. and then their quantitative reg 
ularities. The latter allow us to obtain a deeper Prpetodae 
of the essenve ot things, For example, science was lor lone 
unable to understand the cause of the qualitative difference 
of coloisered, ereen, vielet and so on. The Gxplaratiem 
wie found only when it was established that dithemence of 
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colour depends om the quantitatively different length of 
electromagnetic waves. 

In Capital Karl Marx begins his study of capitalist so- 
ciety wi ith a definition of the quality of commoditres—the 
“cells” of the bourgeois mode of production. He establishes 
that commodities differ as use values. that is, by the fact 
that they satisfy the different needs of the consumer, Marx 
shows that the labour which produces qualitatively different 
commodities also has special characteristic qualities: it is 
the concrete labour of the carpenter, the confectioner, the 
hootmaker, and so on. But if these are only differences in 
commodity-producing labour. how can we effect an exchange 
of, say, boots and tables? Marx establishes that commo- 
dities are the product not only of concrete labour, but of 
the “abstract labour” characteristic of commodity produc- 
tion, labour as the expenditure of human energy, manual 
and mental. It is this qualitatively identical labour that 
allows us to compare the most diverse commodities and to 
exchange them. Such labour can be distinguished in terms 
of quantity; consequently, various goods can be exchanged 
in various proportions. It was this that allowed Marx to 
proceed from the qualitative analysis of commodities and 
the labour producing them to the quantitative analvsis of 
the laws of commodity exchange. 

l'rom what has been said it is clear that quantity is an 
expression of the similarity, the identity of things. thanks 
to which they can be increased or decreased. added up er 
divided, and so on. Quantity is therefore embodied in size. 
in number, in the degree and intensity of development of 
certain aspects of an object, in the rate of flow of certain 
processes, in the space-time properties of phenomena. The 
more complex phenomena become the more complex are 
their quantitative parameters, and the more ditheult they 
are to analvse m terms of quantity. This is particularly true 
of social phenomena. although the experience of modern 
science provides increasing evidence that quantitative, math- 
ematical methods of research may be applied {and already 
are bemg appliéd) in the study of the phenomena of social 
life. 

The essential ditference between quantity and quality is 
that one can change certain quantitative properties of an 
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object without its undergoing any significant changes. For 
instance, a thing may be large or small. This has no effect 
on it as an object of a certain quality. Or one can raise the 
temperature of a metal by tens or even hundreds of degrees 
without making it melt. that is, without changing its aggre- 
gate state. This means that the quantity of a thing is not 
so closely connected with its state as its quality. In the 
analysis of quantitative relationships one can within certain 
limits ignore the quality of objects. The wide application 
of quantitative, mathematical methods in many sciences 
investigating qualitatively different objects is based on this 
peculiarity of quantity. 

Changes of quantity, however, are in external rclation- 
ships to a thing only within certain limits for each partic- 
ular thing. Sometimes even the smallest departure beyond 
these limits leads to a fundamental qualitative change in 
the thing. Any changes in quantity, of course, have their 
effect on the state of a thing, its properties. But only quan- 
titative changes that have reached a certain level are con- 
nected with fundamental changes of quality. 

The dependence of quality en quantity may be traced in 
the qualitative diversity of atoms, for example. Every kind 
of atom is defined by the number of protons in its nucleus, 
in other words by its atomic number in the periodic system 
of elements. One proton more or one proton less and we 
have a qualitatively different kind of atom. 

Thus, the quality of things is inseparably linked with 
a certain quantitv. This connection and interdependence of 
quality and quantity 1s catled the measure of a thing. The 
category of measure expresses the kind of relationship 
between the quality and quantity of an object that obtains 
when its quality is based on a definite quantity, and the 
Jatter is the quantity of a definite quality. It is the changes 
in such interrelationships, changes of measure, that explain 
the mechanism of development. Hence development should 
be understood not as motion within certain fixed and immn- 
table limits, but as replacement of the old by the new, as 
an cternal and ceascless process of renewal of what exists. 
At a certain stage quantitative changes reach a level when 
the former harmony of quality and quantity becomes disha 
mony. At this point the old qualitative state must yield 
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to the new: in short, there oceurs that renewal of what 
exists which constitutes the essence of dialectical develop- 
ment. 

The transformation of quantitative inte  qualitanive 
changes eves hand i hand with the rewerse process. new 
quality gives rise to new changes of quantity. This. too. is 
quite natural because the new quality has a regular connec- 
tion with other quantitative parameters. For example. the 
socialist mode of production, which is a new qualitv com- 
pared with the capitalist mode, has the abilitv to develop 
the productive forces and all other aspects ef society at 
faster rates, in quantitatively greater proportions. and so 
on. 

Quantitative changes occur constantly and gradually. 
Qualitative change takes place in the form of a break in 
this gradualness. This means that development. since it is 
the unity of quantitative and qualitative change. is at the 
same time the unity of continuity and discontinuity, * .. Lite 
and development in nature include both slow ev olution and 
rapid leaps, breaks in continuity.”! 

If we deny development as the unity of the two forts 
(quantity and quality). then we must accept one af two pos- 
sible bat rupally incorrect concepts of the world. Either we 
must regard all the richness of the world. the diversity of 
the ghenrenge a of inorganic and organic nature, the multi- 
tudimous varieties of plants and animals. and men himself, 
as having always existed and as changing only in quantify, 
or else we must assume thot all this was by some miracle 
suddenly brought into being. Both these notions have been 
held in the history of science and philosephy. but they love 
both been overthrewn by the whole course of advanvine 
knowledge and historical practice. 

Both views have become widespread in social theories, AU 
the reformist thearies in the working <class movement are 
based on the one-sided exaggeration of continuity. of thre 
quantitative gradualness of development. from whieh it. 9s 
argued that capitalism will “grew” jato socialism without 
seer i fee Fak by means of the gradual accumulation af 
sorialist elements im boureeais society. In contrast te the ee 


1'V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 16. p. 849. 
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formists, the anarchists, the petty-bourgeois revolutionists. 
completely deny the significance of quantitative. continuous 
forms of development and recognise only social cataclysms 
and rebellions. Assuming that social conditions can be changed 
only in this way, they fall prey to political adventurism 
and disregard the objective conditions that are essential for 
revolutionary leaps forward. 

The stage of continuous quantitative development does 
not change quality, but it does create the preconditions for 
such change. Life could not have emerged from inanimate 
matter if the physical and chemical processes at werk in 
the water envelope of the Earth had not gradually prepared 
the right conditions for it. The appearance of animate mat- 
ter signified not merely another quantitative change in 
inanimate matter, but its fundamental qualitative change. 
the emergence of an entirely new form of matter, with new 
properties and laws. Here we have a leap in development. 
a break in gradualness. 

All qualitative change takes place in the form of leaps. 
A certain process ends in a leap. which denotes the moment 
of qualitative change of an object. the break-through, the 
critical stage in its development. In the general thread of 
development a new knot is tied. “Capitalism” wrote Lenin. 
“creates its own grave-digger, itself creates the elements of 
a new svstem, yet, at the same time. without a ‘leap’ these 
individual elements change nothing in the general state of 
affairs and do not effect the rule of capital.”! 

Leap is a form of development that occurs much quicker 
than the form ef continual development. It is the period of 
most intensive development. when the old and obsolete are 
transformed and make wav for new, higher stages of devel- 
opment. Thus, social revolutions give a tremendous impetus 
ta the development of the material and spiritual life of 
societies. The same significance is attached to leaps in science. 
which denote new and important discoveries. > 

Since development proceeds as the unity of coniinuty 
and discontinuity (spasmodicalness), and one measure yields 
fo or is transformed inte, another, development may be 
mrictueed as a “nodal line of measures” (Hegel). 


1 -V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 16, p. 348. 
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Modern science offers increasing evidence in favour of 
the view of objects and their development as the unity of 
continuity and discontinuity. The qualitative differences in 
the forms of motion of matter—mechanical, physical, chemi- 
cal and others—are regarded by science as “nedal points” 
in the process of the gradual differentiation of matter. Such 
“breaks in continuity” are the discrete (discontinuous) states 
of matter at its various structural levels (elementary parti- 
cles, nuclei, atoms, molecules and so on). Evolutionary 
(gradual) and revolutionary (leap-like) forms in their unity 
constitute the law of social development. The diaiectical 
concept is also making steady headway in the sciences con- 
cerned with thought. In the sphere of mental activity our 
sensuous observations, the process of the gradual amassing 
and study of facts are “interrupted” by the emergence of 
generalisations, concepts and abstractions. From the chaos 
of separate observations and vicws there arise hypotheses 
that afterwards develop into scientific theories; intuition 
“suddenly” throws an unexpected light on what seemed tu 
be inexplicable facts, and so on. 

Changes of quantity are transformed into qualitative 
changes in various ways, depending on the specific condi- 
tions in various spheres of reality. The concrete forms of this 
transformation, this leap from one state into another. are 
studied by the specialised sciences. Philosophy helps us tu 
find our way in this great variety of forms and modes of 
transition, to single out certain most typical forms. without 
claiming, however. that these forms give an exhaustive 
picture, since life is always richer than the most cemplex 
theory. 

The typical and most general forms of leaps. of qualita- 
tive transformations. are as follows: (1) comparatively rapid 
and sharp transformation of one quality into another. when 
the object as an integrated system with its own inlieren: 
structure suddenly, as if at a stroke or in a series of strokes 
undergoes fundamental qualitative change; and {2) eradua! 
qualitative change. when the objec changes not at once aml 
not as a whole, but in certain of its aspects, element’, tn 
means of the ¢radual accumulation of quantitative changes, 
and only as the result of such changes passes from one state 
into another. 
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What determines these different forms? Why does 
the leap take place now in one form and now in another? 
The answer to this question is to be sought above all in 
the particular features of the developing objects themsel- 
ves. 

Nature and natural processes offer a multitude of exam- 
ples when leaps and transformations from one quality to 
another take place in the form of rapid changes. Such are 
the qualitative transformations of elementary particles. 
chemical elements. chemical compounds, the release of 
atomic energy in the form of atomic explosions, and so on. 
On the other hand, there are objects in nature whose quali- 
tative changes into other more complex and perfect objects 
involve very long processes and can occur, as a rule, only 
gradually. Such, for example, are the qualitative changes 
of some species of animals into others. Usually the two 
qualitative poles in such transformations are linked by many 
intermediate forms. 

But however gradually a process of qualitative change 
proceeds, the transformation to the new state is a leap. “In 
spite of all gradualness,” wrote Engels, “the transition from 
one form of motion to another always remains a leap..."1. 
This is what distinguishes qualitative changes from the 
gradual quantitative changes. The latter, while changing 
certain individual properties of a thing, do not affect its 
quality up to a certain point. 

It would be wrong to regard the gradualness of qualita- 
tive changes, as if these changes simply accumulate in num- 
ber until they oust the old quality entirely. In reality this 
process is much more complex. It is not simply the arithme- 
tical addition of the elements of the new quality, but a path 
of gradual perfection, of gradual, sometimes imperceptible 
qualitative changes, a path that presupposes profound 
structural changes in the old quality, a number of interme- 
diate stages and steps in the ascent to the ultimate result. 
that is, to completion of the leap. 

The forms of this leap depend not only on the nature of 
the object but also on the conditions in which the object 1s 
placed. Thus, in conditions of natural radioactivity the 


1 F. Engels, Anti-Dihring, p. 83. 
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disintegration of certai substances, ueanium, fer example, 
proceeds extremely slowly: semi- disintegration takes billions 
ef years. But the same process of disintegration during the 
explosion of an atom bemb takes place instantaneously, 
because of chain reaction. 

Historical experience has shown that qualitative changes, 
leaps. also take place in secial development. Social revolu- 
tions, which radically transform obsolete socral systerms, 
provide a convincing txample. The Great October Socia- 
list Revolution in Russia is a striking example of a revo- 
lition that fook place in the form of a sudden and rapid 
leap. 

The qualitative changes that occur in conditions of social- 
isin differ considerably from those that we observe in expluit- 
Ing sotmiies, Since there are no longer anv antagunistic 
classes i socialist society, society as a whole is interesied 
in hringing about the changes required by development: 
moreover, the very development of society proceeds not 
spontaneously but according to plan. in the form of 
conscious preparation for Jeaps ahead. and so the 
prevailing form here is a gradual transition from one 
qualitative state to another. But this does nut, of course. 
exclude other forms of transformation. such as sharp anil 
sudden changes in technical development, evoked liv erent 
discoveries. by the new technical possibilities of devclop- 
ment of production, or hy new forms of activity accelerating 
progress. 

What has been said allows us to draw a général comlu- 
S160 concerming the essence and significance of the law of 
transformation ef quantitative into qualitative chaaves andl 
vice versa, Yhus law is om interconnection wad interwetion 
of the quantiiatioe and quakiative axsbects af wn object Heapwks 
to which small, at first imperceptible, quantitative ¢humges 
dernmulating e@rcdually, sooner or later whyet the erenser 
nf tet abject and evoke fundamental qnalitarive a 
which take place in the form af leaps amd whos otic uerenee 
eli fwreds ovr tie nattine of the Nhjvets in queen unl thy 
Ai Of Wty déewlopment in diversi forprns 
tying 


meu 


Kew 
ot (his law Ix vital tis the tmdlerstandine rT] ilewve hap 
lt provides a enideline fe eX@mniunge awd stodving 
phenomena as the unity of then qualitative and quanttative 
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aspects, for seeimg the complex interconnections and interac. 
tions of these aspects. and the changes in the velatinnehips 
between them. 


3. Law of the Unity 
and Struggle of Opposites 


The contradiction between quality and quantity is only 
one of tre mamfestations of the eeneral law that internal 
contradicturiness is inherent in ali things and processes, and 
that this is the source and motive force of their develop- 
ment. Lenin called the study of contradictions the “nucie- 
us” of dialectics. 

The two main concepts of development are sharply op- 
posed particularly over the question af contradictions. This 
uppesition runs right through the history of philosophy and 
ie still characteristic of paltry today. 

Aristotle characterised the views of the ancient thinkers 
on thrs question in the following words: “... Now almost all 
thinkers agree that things and substances are composed of 
cantraries; at any rate, all say that the priaciples are cen- 
iraries, some positing the Odd and Leven, others Hot and 
Cold, others the Limit and Unlimited. others Friendship 
and Strife.”' li was the Greek dialeciician Heraclitus who 
showed the deepest insight into the problem ot contradic- 
tions in his day. Since everything is in a state of thix and 
change. he assumed. the nature of things must lie in their 
confradictoriness and everything occurs only through the 
struggle of opposites. 

During the Jong period of the domination of the meta- 
physical view of the world the question ef the contradictory 
eswence of thines and the rele of contiadicuon im levelop- 
ment was tre ated incorrectly, although individual plilose 
phers offered seme profound obrervations on this score. }Legel 
made a tremendous eentmibution to the dialectiesl doeine 
wf conteadietions, but lis views on this problem were per: 
meated with idealism. Only Marxitin was able to ove PeOMne 
ihe Jimitaniens in Plewels philosophy and Give us a acrentine 
theory of contradictions. 


4 Aristotle, Metaphysics, Indiana University Press, 1966, p. 57. 
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Many modern bourgeois philosophers Jlatly deny the 
dialeetically cert nonlin: tem essence of phenomena. They as- 
sume that only our thoughts can be contradictory, while 
objective things are free ~ ill contradictions. 

The contradictions of thought or, as they are sometimes 
called, “logical contradictions” certamly do occur, they are 
the result of logical inconsistency, logical errer. When we 
miake contradictory judgements about one and the same 
thing considered at the same moment and in the same con- 
text (for instance, “the table is round” and “the table is 
not round’), such a coniradiction cf ideas is impermissible. 
The appearance of such contradictions in scientific theories 
testifies to their incorrectness or incompleteness. At the same 
tine contradictions of ideas may conceal objective contia- 
dictions in phenomena themselves ot which we are net vet 
aware. ft is such objective contradictions that the opponents 
of dialectics refuse to acknowledge. 

Lhe world knows of no absolutely identical things or 
phenomena. When we speak of the similarity or identity of 
certain objects, their very similarity presupposes that they 
are in some way different, dissimilar, otherwise there is no 
sense at all in comparing them. This implies that even a 
simple external comparison of two objects reveals the wily 
of identity and difference: every object is simultaneously 

identical to another and yet different from it. In this quite 
cals sense identity is not an abstract but a concrete iden- 
tity containing within it an element of difference. fagels 
EX Presses this idea as follows: “... That from the outset 
identity with uvel} requires diferencs from everything else 
as its complement, is self-evident.” 

The difference in an object is not only a diflerenee in 
relation to another object but also a difference in relation 
fo itself, that is, the given object, no matter whether we are 
comparing it with something else er not, contains a differ- 
ence in itself. Fer example, a living beimg is a umity of 
identity and difference net enly because it is both simwhar 
te and dissimilar from other living beings, but also lec ause 
m the process of living it denies itself. ar, to put it simpoty, 
it iS moving towards its own Gnd, its death. 


1 F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature, pa2i5. 
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When dialectical theory maintains that an object simul- 
taneously exists and does not exist, that it contains within 
itself its own non-being, this must be understood in only one 
sense: an object is a unity of stability and changeability, of 
the positive and the negative, of what is dying out and 
what is entering life, and so on. 

This means that every object, every phenomenon is a 
unity of opposites. What this important proposition implies 
above all is that opposite aspects and tendencies are in- 
herent in all objects. Internal contradictions are an insepa- 
rable property of the structure of any object or process. 
Moreover, every object or group of objects has its own 
specific contradictions which have to be discovered by con- 
crete analysis. But a mere acknowledgement of the internal 
contradictoriness of phenomena does not fully explain the 
concept of the unity ot opposites. It is very important to 
take into consideration the character of the connection and 
interaction between opposites, their structure. This structure 
is such that each of the aspects of the whole is entirely de- 
pendent on its opposite for its existence and this duality is 
not confined merely to their external relationships. The 
interconnection, interdependence and interpentration of op- 
posite aspects, properties and tendencies of the developing 
whole are an essential feature of any unity of opposites. 

But the interdependence of opposites is only one of the 
specific features of dialectical contradiction. Another of its 
vital aspects is mutual negation. Because the two aspects of 
the whole are opposites they are not only interconnected but 
also mutually exclusive and mutually repellent. ‘This factor 
is expressed in the concept of the struggle of opposites. 

In its generalised form this concept comprises all kinds 
of mutual negation and exclusion of opposites. In some 
cases, particularly in social life and partially in organic na- 
turc, this mutual exclusion of opposites is literally expressed 
in the term “struggle”, Such, for example, is the struggle of 
classes and various political parties in society. In inanimate 
nature the term “struggle of opposites” applies chielly to 
action and counteraction, attraction and repulsion, and so 
on. But no matter what concrete forms this struggle assumes, 
the main thing is that the dialectical comtradiction rmplics 
also the cClament of mutual negation of opposites, and an 
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eEXtPemeiy’ iMportay element, because the sipuggic oj Op po- 
sites ts the motive jorce, the source of developereut. Thais 
1s why Lenin gives the following formula of dialectical 
developpent: “Development is the ‘struggle’ of o ion wre “ 

What has been said about each of the Si of dia- 
lecticul comtsadiction—the clements of “unity” and “strug- 
gle” of opposites—allows of an important conclusion. This 
conclusion was formulated by Lenin in the following words: 
“The unity (coincidence, identity, equal action) of opposiies 
is conditional, temporary, transitory, relative. The struggle 
of mutually exclusive opposites is absolute, just as develop- 
ment and motion ate absolute. * Uhis means that the strue- 
gle of opposites naturally results in the disappearance of 
the existing object as a certain umity of opposites and the 
appearance of a new object with a new unity of opposites 
inherent in that particular object. 

The essence of the dialectical contradiction may be defined 
as an interrelationship and interceunnection between oppo- 
sites mm which they mutually assert and denv each other. 
and the struggle between them serves as the motive force, 
the scurce of development. This is why the law in question 
is Known as the law of the unity and struggle of opposites. 

This law explains one of the most important features of 

ibalectical development: motion, development takes place as 
math nation, sel/-development. This concept is highly rele- 
vent to materializm. It means that the world deve lops het 
as the result af any external causes but by virtue of ifs own 
laws, the laws of motion of matter itself. It has dialectical 
meaning because it indicates that the source, the mintive 
force of development of phenomena is to be found in thes 
mfernal contradictions. In the past sume materialists wlio 
rejected any supernatural force as a constant factor unlluem 
ing matural processes névertheless had to fall back on ik 
Mysterious “fist mmpulve! that was supposed ty have se 
matter in motion. 

lhe chalestisal doctrine tivat the totem of ewelipenert) 
mf nature is in fact self motion, seif-déyclopment, explains 
Why THAN eotikes perary bourveois phitlosoy deve are aa Vs 


! i‘ I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 88, p. 360. 
- Tbid. 
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hement in their attacks on the proposition of the contradic- 
tory essence of things. Development understood in this way 
leaves no room for a “transcendental”, mystical “creative 
force” external to nature.1 

Some bourgeois philosophers recognise contradictions, for 
instance, the contradictions of capitalist society, but regard 
them as eternal, insoluble, “tragic”, and so on. Others, on 
the contrary, try to minimise them and gloss over them. In 
this field there are many different angles of approach, but 
the anti-dialectical meaning remains one and the same. 

Postulating that internal contradictions are inherent in all 
things and processes and comprise the motive force of the 
self-development of nature and society, materialist dialee- 
tics explains how this process takes place. 

Contradictions are not something immobile and immu- 
table. Once they have arisen, specific contradictions develop 
and pass through definite stages. A phenomenon cannot dis- 
appear and be replaced by another phenomenon until its 
contradictions are revealed and fully developed, because 
only in the process of such development are the precondi- 
tions for the leap into the new qualitative state created. 

This process has two basic stages: (1) the stage of devel- 
opment, of the unfolding of contradictions inherent in an 
object; (2) the stage of the resolution of these contradic- 
tions. 

When it first begins to develop, a contradiction is in the 
nature of a difference. that is to say, the contradiction has 
not yet fully revealed itself. This difference then deepens 
into a manifest contradiction, whose opposite sides are less 
and less able to remain in the framework of the former 
unity. At this stage of development the contradiction be- 
comes, to use Marx’s expression, “absolute contradiction’, that 


1 Jor imstance. the neo-Thomust philosopher Helmut Ogiermann in 
his book Materialistische Dialekttk, which argues against the Marxist 
method. Maintains that it is wrene to explain miner or cwen meyer 
changes in natre on the basis of the principle of self-developnrent. 
According to Ogicrmann's metaphysical concept, imaninate and animiatte 
ination. the muatcaal and the non-material (the psychical, are absolute 
opposites divided by a gull which no natural bridge can span. Pyem 
lie etendpoeint, for the nonaneterial (psyehicalt te anise trem the 
ratetial wt a higher stage of development there must be “an ontelos 
rewily higher realty) that os the action of seme mystical foree. 
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is. a relationship of opposites whieh is “a dynamic relation- 
ship moving inexorably to its resolution’’.! _ 

Marx's Capital provides a classical example of such devel- 
opment and building up of contradictions in application to 
society. Marx shows that in striving for maximum profit tue 
capitalists are cumpelled to develop what is, in essence. 
social production. But the more social production becomes. 
the more it enters into contradiction with the private prop- 
erty of the capitalists, the more insistently it demands the 
replacement of this property by social, socialist property. 

The second stage, the stage of resolution of contradiction. 
is the natural culmination of the process of the development 
and struggle of opposites. Whereas the whole previous pro- 
cess takes place within the framework of unity, the inter- 
connection of opposites, the stage of the resolution of con- 
tradiction signifies the removal of this unity, its disappear- 
ance, which coincides with a fundamental qualitative change 
in the object. 

Materialist dialectics attaches great importance to tlre 
resolution of contradiction. No wonder, then, that in. the 
hands of genuimely progressive forces, and particularly the 
proletariat, it serves as a powerful instrument of cognition 
and revolutionary transformation of the world. The Rus- 
sian revolutionary democrat Alexander Herzen called dia- 
lectics the “algebra of revolution”. 

The character of contradictions, their forms of develop- 
ment and means of resolution cannot be the same in beth 
inorganic and organic nature, in nature and society, and in 
different social formations. Dialectics does not claim to pro- 
vide a “register” of all possible contradictions, Its task js 
rather to point out the “strategy” of approach to phenem- 
ena. What the specific contradictions of particular objects 
are and how they are to be resolved are questions that must 
be decided by scientists in the appropriate fields of knowl- 
edge. At the same time it would he wrong fo assume that 
the most general laws and concepts of dialecties do pus 
develop and become more concrete under the intluence of 
new facts and-n new conditions. This can be seen from 
the category of contradiction itself. 


| hk May \ | owmunwopery anid P hideous five Morven sy rine at ny 
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The emergence of socialist: society demanded that this 
category should be expressed in more specific terns. The 
founders of Marxism knew. of course, that in socialist so- 
ciety contradictions would have a different character, and 
they often noted the fact. But the question acquired para- 
mount theoretical and practical significance when the con- 
struction of socialist society became a matter of practice. 
This was why Lenin attached such importance to it. In his 
critical remarks on Bukharin’s Economics of the Transition 
Period, where the concept of contradiction figured in an 
undifferentiated form, and was identified with the concept 
of antagonism, Lenin pointed out that antagonism and con- 
tradiction are not the same thing, that the former disappears 
under socialism while the latter remains. 

The antagonistic form of contradiction is a contradiction 
between hostile social forces, between classes that have fun- 
damentally opposed aims and interests. The relationships 
between such opposing classes as slaves and slave-owners. 
serfs and feudal lords. the proletariat and the bourgeoisie 
are a typical expression of antagonism. The same applies 
to the contradictions in development of the mode of pro- 
duction, the political superstructure and other aspects of 
societies split into hostile classes. The antagonistic character 
of contradictions also determines the forms of their devclop- 
ment and the methods of their resolution. In the above cases 
this involves an intensification and deepening of coniradic- 
tions which naturally ends in a sharp conflict between the 
opposing sides and their polarisation. Accordingly the 
means of resolving such contradictions are consistent class 
struggle and social revolutions which destroy the supremacy 
of the obsolescent classes. 

The non-antagonistic form of contradiction is the kind 
of contradiction that arises between classes, between social 
forces whose conditions of life determine the community of 
their fundamental goals and interests. Such are the contia- 
dictions between classes of working people—the working 
class and the peasantry, between the various elements ol 
socialist society, and so on. Contradictions that occur ins the 
development of the socialist mode of production, the state 
and other forms of social life under socialism, and contra 
dictions in the process of the growing of socialist society 
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into communist society. are also of a non-antagenistic char- 
acter. A vitally pnportant feature of such contradictions rs 
that there is no objective necessity for the opposing sides 
and tendencies to become polarised into hostile extremes. 
The unity of the interests of society as a whole makes it 
possible to overcome these contradictions gradually. by 
means of planned economic activity and by changing the 
conditions that give rise to them, by means of educational 
work, and so on. 

Another essential feature of the development and over- 
coming of non-antagonistic contradictions under socialism 
lies in the fact that here it is no longer spontaneous forces 
that determine the motion of society but the conscious wall 
and activity of the people. the Communist Party, the social- 
ist state, which express the objective needs of social pro- 
vress. Hence there is every possibility of detecting incipient 
contradictions in good time and overcoming them. At the 
same time under socialism the growing dependence of social 
development on people's conscious activity gives rise to the 
danger of all kinds of subjectivist tendencies that ignore 
the existing objective contradictions and the need to plan 
ahead and prepare conditions for their resolution. Hence 
the enormous significance of a scientifically based policy in 
the development of socialist society. 

But one must not lose sight of the fact that lor all the 
profound difference between antagonistic and non-antage- 
nistic contradictions there is no gulf fixed between them. 
Lenin often hammered home the fact that with an incorreci 
policy non-antagonistic contradictions could be deepened 
and aggravated and under certain conditions acquire the 
features of antagonistic contradictions. Though not part 
of their nature. such a tendency could grew out of mis- 
taken practical activity. and from an incorrect political 
line. 

The historical practice of the development of secialysin 
has revealed all the harmfulness of the illusions that in the 
new conditions society is liberated of all comtradietins. on 
that these contradictions are unimportant because ot they 
non antagonistic nature. Apart from the contradienons 
hevited from the old, capitalist society that require a 
ammount of tine to get md of, there arise in the pracees vl 
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dev elopment of socialist society itself certain contradictions 
that are peculiar to that society: in fact, there could be no 
progress without them. “... The present-day socialist world, 
with its successes and prospects, with all its problems. is 
still a young and growing social organism, where not everv- 
thing has settled and where much still bears the marks of 
earlier historical epochs. The socialist world is forging ahcad 
and is continuously improving. Its development naturally 
runs through struggle between the new and the old, through 
the resolution of interval contradictions.” ! 

The practical experience of history has forged a powerful 
weapon of struggle against all stagnation, conservatism. 
superficiality and complacency. This weapon is socialist 
criticism and self-criticism, of which Karl Marx in his day 
said that a genuine revolution can successfully develop 
only by add jetting itself to its constant and ruthless in- 
fluence. 

The difference between the forms of contradiction lies 
not only in their different social nature. Every single thing, 
and particularly such a complex formation as society, is a 
whole system of contradictions that have a certain structural 
interconnection. In such a structure contradictions may be 
basic or non-basic. major or minor, internal or external, 
and so on. 

Basic contradictions are to be understood as those that 
characterise the object and determine its development from 
the moment of its appearance to its disappearance. and that 
determine all other, non-basic contradictions. 

Everv stage in the development of society has lis meajor 
contradiction, i.¢.. a contradiction that determines the es- 
sence of that particular stage. For instance. in the bourgeois 
democratic revolution of February 1917 in Russia the ma- 
jor contradiction was between the landowner system and 
the tsarist autocracy on the one hand, and all the forces. 
particularly the working classes. that were opposed to them. 
on the other. A contradiction may change in the course of 
development from one stage to another, and a contradiction 
that was minor at one stage may under new conditions be- 


1 Report of the CPSU Central Committce to the 24th Congress of 
the CPSU, Moscow, 1971, p. 18. 
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come major. Thus, the contradiction between the proletar- 
iat and the bourgeoisie already existed in the period of the 
Revolution of February 1917, but it was not then the major 
contradiction. It became so only after the February Revo- 
lution, Correct definition of major and minor contradictions 
allows us to get our priorities right and to put forward. as 
Lenin said, true slogans of struggle corresponding to the 
objective course of development. 

What is the difference between wiernal and cxternal 
contradictions? There are theories in philosophy that reduce 
contradiction merely to the correlation between things and 
forees that are external to one another. to the clash between 
them. These are mechanistic theories. “theories of equilib- 
rium’, which regard things as being in a state of rest, free 
of internal contradictions, and, consequently. denv the dia- 
lectical understanding of motion as self-motion. self-devel- 

opment. 

Any object. being a relatively independent system. has its 
own internal contradictions, which are in fact. the basic 
source of its development. The differences between several 
such objects are external contradictions. These are closely 
connected with the internal contradictions. and = interact 
with them. If we regard an obiect as an clement of a larger 
svstem which ineludes other objects. the contradictions be- 
tween such objects become internal contradictions. that is. 
contradictions of the given, larger system. For instance. the 
relationships between the socialist and capitalist svstems 
are external contradictions. But inasmuch as these opposed 
systems are part of a wider, all-embracing whole—contem- 
porary society—they are aspects of the internal contradic- 
tion of contemporary werld development. the basic. major 
contradicion determining the development of social phe- 
nomena in our epoch. 

The law of the unity of opposites is of tremendous im- 
portance in our search for knowledee. “The cenditien ler 
the knowledge of all processes of the world .. in their real 
life ts the knowledge of them as a amity ot opposites! 
wiete Lenin. The question of how te express in lumen con 
cepls meton, chahee amd tWansitiion fro une are Tato 
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another is a crucial question that throughout the history of 
philosophy and science has been a challenge to the best 
minds and continues to challenge them today. 

According to ceitain theories human concepts can give 
only static reflections, photographs, of changing things, and 
this is seen as setting a limit to knowledge. Hence the con- 
clusion is drawn that there must always be antagonism be- 
tween objects and the knowledge of them, and that only a 
certain unknowable immediate feeling (mystical intuition) 
can express motion. 

Dialectics has shown that true, concrete thought thinks in 
terms of contradictions that grasp the opposing sides of 
phenomena in their unity. It is capable of seeing not just 
one aspect of a contradiction and registering it in a rigid, 
static concept, but all aspects of contradiction, and not only 
their arrangement, but their connection, their interpenetra- 
tion. This means that concepts must be as dialectical, that 
is, as mobile, flexible, plastic. interconnected and_ inter- 
penetrating as the objects which they reflect. 

Human concepts must be, as Lenin put it. “united in op- 
posites”. that is, they must embody in an ideal form the real 
contradictions. connection and interpenetration of opposites, 
their transmutations, and so on. Let us take such concepts 
as democratism and centralism, the national and the inter- 
national, the personal and social. which we often use when 
analysing the development of socialist society. If our think- 
ing treats them as rigid. immobile and disconnected concepts. 
it will depart from the real dialectical development of 
socialist. society. where the processes expressed by these 
concepts are interconnected and form a unity. This is the 
case. for example. with the concept of democratic centralism. 
In the economy and the building up of the state, centralism 
is inseparably linked with democratism, and it is all a mat- 
ter of combining these opposites in such a way that central- 
jem does not grow into bureaucracy, and so that democratism 
docs not become anarchy and disorganisation. Only cen- 
tralism based on broad democracy and the initiative of the 
masses. and democracy based on the planned activity of the 
eentral organs concentrating all efforts in the necessary di 
rection. only such a combination of opposites can ensure 
successful development. 
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To recapitulate. we can now define the essence of the law 
of the unity and struggle of opposites. According to this law 
all things, phenomena and processes possess internal con- 
tradictions, opposing aspects and tendencies that are in a@ 
stale of interconnection and mutual negation: the struggle 
of opposites eives an internal impulse to development, lcads 
to the building up of contradictions, which are resolved at 
a certain slage in the disappearance of the old and the 
appearance of the new. Knowledge of this law helps us to 
obtain a critical appreciation of the processes at work in the 
world, and to see what is obsolescent and what will replace 
it. to fight against everything that stands in the way of pro- 
gress and to be intolerant of shortcomings. of all manifesta- 
tions of stagnation. conservatism and dogmatism. 


4. The Law of the Negation of Negation 


We shall now deal with yet another important question 
of the doctrine of development. Is there any tendency that 
governs the direction of the infinite process of development? 
If so. then what is it? This question is also central to the 
struggle between various philosophical conceptions and 
theories and forms the subject of fierce controversy (particu- 
larly im its relation to social development). 

In pre-Marxist philosophy there were cyclical theories 
which recognised the ascending development of society. but 
which assumed that on reaching its highest point society 
would be thrown back to its initial position and development 
would begin all over again. Such a theory was maintained 
by the Italian philosopher Giovanni Vico. The idéolowists 
of the progressive bourgeoisie upheld the view that secrets 
was developing constantly, although thew also reearded the 
bourgeois system as the peak of social progress. Later, with 
the decline of capitalist society, such philosophers as Osw atid 
Spengler, for imstanee. put forward all kanes et PESNTINAST Hy 
theories which assumed the inevitable destructren of bows 
eeos socrety for be the end of all social development, 
When considering the transformation ot quantitative 
inte qualitative changes and the struegle of UPPOsites. we 
saw that an essential part in the process of development es 
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plaved by negation. Qualitative transformation is possible 
only as the negation of the old state. The contradictorimess 
of a thing signifies that it contains its own negation. 

Negation is an inevitable and logical element in all de- 
velopment. “In no field.” wrote Marx, “can development 
eccur that does not deny its previous forms of existence.”! 
Nothing new could come about without this element. Belin- 
sky drove the point heme when he said that without nega- 
tion society would stagnate ke a bog. But what is nega- 
tion? In ordinary consciousness the concept of negation is 
associated with the word “no”: to negate is to say “no”, 
to reject something. and so on. There can certainly be no 
negation without rejecting something. But dialectics regards 
negation as a part of development, and therefore this con- 
cept has a far deeper meaning than in ordinary usage. ““Ne- 
gation in dialectics.” wrote Engels, “does not mean simply 
saying no, or declaring that something does not exist, or 
destroying it in any way one likes.”" The essence of dialec- 
tical development lies in the fact that it is a mode of nega- 
tion that conditions further development. 

World art has vividly expressed the two different types 
of negation: negation as destruction, as absolute scepticism, 
and negation as the precondition of something better, some- 
thing more perfect. as a source of progress. In Goethe's Faust 
the character of Mephistopheles embodies the first type. 
while Faust himself is the second type. Mephistopheles 
says: 

“T am the all-negating Spirit, 

And rightly so; for all that is created 

Deserves to be annihilated: 

The best is what has never been. 

Thus, all that by destruction, sin, 

or evil, to be brief, is meant— 

That is my proper element.” . 

Mephistopheles’ attitude of total negation Teads him to 
express many thoughts about the old world. But he has no 


1 Marx’Engels, Werke, Bd. 4, S. 336. 
2 F. Engels, Anti-Diihring, p. 169. 
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faith in man’s strength and the possibility of a better future. 
Faust himself also repudiates outworn forms of life, but 
continues to believe in man, in human reason, and has an 
unquenchable thirst for the perfect and the beautiful. 

Dialectical negation has two essential features: (1) It is 
a condition and factor of development, and (2) it is a factor 
in the connection between new and old. The first means 
that only the negation that serves as the precondition for 
the emergence of certain new, higher and more perfect 
forms is “positive negation”. The second means that the 
new as negation of the old. of what has gone before. does 
not merely destroy, does not leave behind it a desert. but 
merely “‘sublates” the old. 

The term “sublation” expresses the meaning and con- 
tent of dialectical negation: the previous state is simulta- 
neously negated and preserved. It is preserved in a dual 
sense. First, without previous development there would be 
no foundation for the new forms. For instance, if animals 
had not acquired and begun to develop mental activity. 
there could be no higher, human forms of mental activity. 
Second, everything that is preserved from the previous 
stage of development passes to the next stage in a_ sub- 
stantially different form. Thus. certain forms of mental activ- 
ity, which have developed in the animals. have been passed 
on to man in a “sublated” form, and in man they have been 
transformed on the basis of the features that are peculiar to 
man (labour activity. the ability to think, and so on). 

Development. however, is not confined to a smele act of 
negation. Even if certain positive elements are preserved in 
the first negation, it is still the complete opposite of what 
was negated. The relationship between the imitial form and 
the first negation is a relationship ef two opposed forms 
What happens next. after the first negation has produced 
anew form that is the opposite of the previous form? This 
can best be illustrated by tracing the development of sume 
specific object from beginning to end. 

Here is an example from Marx's Cupitul. At the wer 
beginning of its~development social production assumed 
form in which the workman was united with his means ef 
labour, that is. the instruments of labour belom@ing to the 
producer himself. Marx calls this the “infantile” form om 
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the sense that this was the childhood of the human race), 
because it was the form inherent in the primitive commune 
and small domestic agriculture connected with domestic 
production. But as time went on, the growth of the pro- 
ductivity of labour reached a point when the original prim- 
itive form combining the consumer and the instruments 
of labeur became a brake on the further development of 
production. There then appeared private ownership of the 
means of labour and the latter were separated from the 
person who worked. This was the first dialectical negation 
of the initial form. But when it has achieved its full devel- 
opment in capitalist society, this form of the division of 
labour and the means ef labour, which in its time was the 
negation of their unity, has itself logically prepared its own 
nevation. It has completely exhausted itself and has to give 
way to a new and higher form. This is the second negation. 
the negation of the first negation, and for this reason known 
as the negation of negation. 

From the above example we see that the necessity for the 
second negation, or the new stage of negation, depends on 
the following: the initial form and that which negates it 
are opposites, they contain an abstract one-sidedness which 
must be overcome for further development to take place. 
Thus the negation of negation is the synthesis of all pre- 
vious development. the synthesis of these one-sidedly op- 
posite forms, which overcomes and resolves the contradiction 
between them. In our example this resolution of contradic- 
tion is achieved by the establishment of socialist property, 
in which the unity of the werker and the means of labour 
is restored. but on a much higher Jevel of development of 
production than previously existed. Man is thus relieved of 
poverty and great opportunities are opened up for his ma- 
terial and spiritual development. 

Heeel was therefore right when he defined the second 
negation, that is te say. the negation of negation as the svn- 
thesis that overcomes the first “abstract, untrue elements. 
taking “abstract” and “untrue” in the sense of their one- 
sidedness and incompleteness.! 

1 See G. W. F. Hegel, Samtliche Werke, Stuttgart, Bd. 5, 1928, 
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Here we come to yet another important feature of the 
negation of negation. In the concluding stage of the whele 
cycle of development, at the stage of the second negation, 
certain features of the mitial form from which development 
began (in our example, the unity of the means of labour and 
the workman) are inevitably restored. Inasinuch as that 
which negated the initial form is itself negated. if is un- 
derstandable that this double negation leads to the restora- 
tion of certain aspects and features of the initial form. 

This dialectical character of development is vividly 
manifested in the development of knowledge. For instance. 
in the process of research into the nature of light. the idea 
was first advanced that it was a stream of light corpuscles 

yw particles. Then the diametrically opposed theory of waves 
was put forward. The physics of the 20th century had to 
face the fact that neither of these views was a true expla- 
nation of reality. “We have two contradictory pictures of 
reality: separately neither of them fully explains the phenom- 
ena of light. but together they do.”! In other words, the 
contradiction between two one-sidedly contradictory views 
was resolved by their higher synthesis in a new theory which 
regarded light as the unity of corpuscular and wave prop- 
erties. Lenin describes this process of the development of 
knowledge. which is by nature the negation of negation. in 
the following words: “From assertion te negation—from 
negation to ‘unity’ with the asserted—without this dialectics 
becomes empty negation, a game, or scepsis. 7 

The effect of the law of the negation of newation is that 
development moves not in a straight line but in a spiral. 
that the ultimate pomt coimeides with the peint of Abhi 
ture, but at a higher level. each coil denoting a more devel- 
oped state. This is the sense in which we use the term “spiral 
of development”. 

The process of the negation of negation is often expressed 
in the terms: “thesis” (initial point of development), “anti- 
thesis” (first mégation) and “senthesi' (eer me@atinil 
which form a trinity that expresses the essence of des 
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ment. The result is that the law of the negation of negation 
is often reduced to a purely formal and external device bv 
means of which all the richness and complexity of objective 
development is arbitrarily subordinated to a rigid scheme. 
Even Hegei protested against such an understanding of 
dialectics, saying that the trinity is only a superficial, 
external aspect of the mode of cognition. Materialist dia- 
lectics is fundamentally opposed to any such formalistic 
approach or schematisation. Like any other law of dialectics. 
the law of the negation of negation does not impose anv 
schemes. it merely guides inquiry in the right direction. 

Analvsis of the law of the negation of negation now allows 
us to answer the question we asked above. about whether 
any objective, law-governed tendency exists in the endless 
replacement of some phenomena by others, any tendency 
that determines the course of development. 

Development is. in fact. a chain of dialectical negations, 
each of which not only rejects the previous links, but also 
preserves all that is positive in them, thus concentrating 
more and more in the further, higher links, the richness of 
development as a whole. The infinity of development lies 
not in the infinite arithmetical addition of one unit to an- 
other, but in the cmargence of new and higher forms which 
create within themselves the preconditions for further dev- 
elopment. Hence the general law-governed tendency of 
development from the simple to the complex. from the lower 
to the higher. the tendency of progressive. ascending motion. 

A characteristic feature of the process of the negation of 
negation is its irreversibility, that is, development that as 
a gener al tendency cannot be motion in reverse, from higher 
forms to lower forms. from the more complex to the less 
complex. This is due to the fact that every new stage, while 
cypthesising in itself all the richness of the previous stages. 
constitutes the foundation for even higher forms of devel- 
opment. ; 

ln relation to the world as a whole, to the infinite Um- 
verse. it would be wrong of course to speak of one line of 
development, of the progressivencss of all development. In 
relation ta individual systems, however. or their cienrents. 
the tendency to ascending development is fully realised. In 
rafore we vee thu from che example of the development of 
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our own planet. In society cach new stage | socto Ce anoli ie 
formation) is a higher stage. Not only saciviv as a whole 
but every aspect of it, whether it be technology, production, 
science, art or everyday life, undergoes the prwerve of pre 
eressive development. The same is truc of knowledge and 
thought. From the first timid and fantastic notions of the 
world to the heights attained by modern science-—such is the 
ascending path of human knowledge. 

But there must be no oversimplification in our under- 
standing of progressive development. Like any dialectical 
process, it is realised in contradictions, through the struggle 
ot opposites. Progress in some forms is aceompanred by 
regress in others. Every ulttmute form aa) results frem 
ascending development creates the preconditions tor its own 
negation, Progression itsell is realicd in the stravele of 
opposing tendencies and makes its wav only through a 
forest of intersecting lines of development. Certain of these 
lines may lead backwards instead of forwards and thus 
express clements of regression. “... Pach advance in organic 
evolution is at the same time a icyression,” wiete lngels. 
“fixing one-sided evolution and excluding the possibility of 
evolution in many other directions.”! In short, progression 
must not be understood metaphysically, as a smooth prowess 
without deviations and zigzags. This fact is particularly 
relevant to social development, which is an arena for various 
classes and parties pursuing their own interests and fighting 
for their own aims. 

One must not forget that the law of the negation of mega- 
tion Operates in different ways in diilerent conditiuns and 
different objects. “Every kind ~ thing. wrote Enwels. 
“has a peculiar way of being negated om such a manner 
that it gives rise to a Samihogenend, amd tow just the same 
with every kind of conception or idea.’ 

Under socialism the dialectical neeatron of the ofd and 
assertion of the new is characteristically a mutter of dealing 
with problems as they arise, on a planned basis ail wneder 
the control of society itself. Vhe anarthistic eléw of the ali 
as something enfirely reactionary and only fib fer dleateueruen 
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is alien to socialism, What is more. only socialist society, 
that comes to replace capitalist society, can, as historical 
experience has shown, save and preserve the greatest values 
of the material and intellectual culture accumulated by 
previous development. For this reason the self-styled “‘cul- 
tural revolutions” which under the pretext of struggle 
against “the old” destroy the precious, hard-won gains of 
the past have nothing in common with socialism. Commu- 
nism is the highest stage of social development. While deci- 
sively negating the features, born of the old exploiting 
society, which retard progress, it synthesises in itself on a 
new basis all the achievements of mankind. 

Thus the law of the negation of negation is a law whose 
operation conditions the link and continuity between that 
which is negated and that which negates. For this reason 
dialectical negation is not naked, “needless” negation. 
rejecting all previous development, but the condition of 
development that retains and preserves in itself all the 
progressive content of previous stages, repeats at a higher 
lewel certain features of the initial stages and has in gen- 
eral a progressive, ascending character. 


Chapter Ol 


CATEGORIES 
OF MATERIALIST DIALECTICS 


Every science evolves its own concepts for the purpose 
of giving a more precise reflection of the objects and pro- 
cesses it studies. The joint efforts of scientists have pro- 
duced concepts that are common to certain groups of serences. 
they: have also produced categories. Categories are the most 
general. fundamental concepts of philosophy. 


1. General Characteristic of the Categories 
of Dialectics 


With the help of categories philosophy studies and 
registers the most general properties, Connections and rela- 
ionships between things. the laws of development. that 
operate in nature, society and in human thought. Catego- 
ries, in the sense of universal forms of scientific thought. 
arose, developed, and are still developing, on the basis of 
social practice. They reflect the reality, properties and 
relationships of the objective world that exists outside us. 

In the early stages of the development of philosophy 
categories took the form of imitial philosophical principles 
establishing the “prime clements” of the Universe: water. 
air, earth, fire, the atom and so on. As philosophers came 
to distinguish existence from thinking. the categories ae- 
quired a logical form, generalising the development of human 
knowledge. Plato. for example. acknowledged five basic 
categories: being, motion. rest, identity amd dilterence 
Aristotle wrote a treatise On Galegories, an which 
goites are revafttled as the reflection and highest 
sation ol obyypective reality. He established ten 
substance. quantity, quality, relation, place. tive 
state, action and passion. 
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Nant regarded categories as forms of reasen independent 
of existence that order the diverse material received from 
without by the sense organs. According to Kant, the cate- 
gores are definitions not of objects m themselves (“things 
in themselves’), but structures vf thought. He defined such 
categories as quantity (unity. multiplicity, wholeness), qual- 

(reality, negation, limitation), relation (substance, cause, 
interaction), and modality (possibility, actuality, necessity). 

Hegel made a great contribution to the development of 
the doctrine of categories. His science of logic takes the form 
of a dialectical system of categories. These categories were 
as follows: being (quality, quantity, measure), essence 
(foundation, phenomenon, actuality, the latter including 
substance, cause and interaction), and concept (subject, 
object, idea). Although Hegel treats categorics as the crea- 
tion of the world spirit, his service to philosophy is that in 
the dialectical transformations of the categories, their inter- 
connections, he, as Lenin put it, brilliantly surmised the 
dialectics of reality itself. 

some modern bourgeois philosophers regard categories as 
a special, autonomous world of ideas divorced both from 
the material, objective world and from man’s subjective 
world. ‘There are also some philosophers who maintain that 
categories have no objective content. 

By making use of all the achievements of world philo- 
sophical thought and the specialised sciences, Marxism has 
evolved categories on a dialectical materialist basis. ‘The 
pavers of materialist dialectics are a summing up of the 
knowledge, a generalisation of the experience of cognition 
and practice, of the whole previous history of mankind. 
They are the nodal points of cognition, the “stages” in the 
penetration of thought into the essence of hing, 

Categories are not some form of fixed knowledge: “—. 
everything develops, does not that apply also to the most 
general concepts and categories of thought? [f not, it means 
that thinking 1s not connected with being. If it does, it 
means that there is a dialectics of concepts and a dialectics 
of cognition which bas objective sigmificance. ' In the course 
of the history of thought the role and place of individual 
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categories have also changed. The content of categories is par- 
ticularly mobile. One has only to compare, for instance, how 
matter was understood im ancient times and how this category 
is interpreted in the contemporary picture of the universe. 

Categories reflect the general properties, connections and 
relationships of the material world. Hence their tremendous 
methodological value and the need to apply them ia. the 
study of the concrete phenomena of nature, society and 
thought. 

The general concepts of every science also play a meth- 
odological role. The categories of dialectics differ from the 
general concepts of the specialised sciences, however. im 
that the fatter are applicable only to a certain sphere of 
thinking, while philosophical categories. as methodological 
principles. permeate the whole tissue of scientific thought. 
all fields of knowledge. They make it possible to give a true 
reflection of the extremely complex, contradictory processes 
of material and intellectual life. The categories of philo- 
sophy, constantly accumulating the results of the develop- 
ment of the specialised sciences, thus enrich their own con- 
tent. At the same time no specialised sciences can do 
without general philosophical categories. The theoretical 
reproduction of reality and its creative transformation in 
the mind can only be accomplished with their help. and 
unless this is done we cannot change reality in its sensuous 
objective existence: we cannot create things oer change 
social relationships. 

The categories ave the organising principles of thought. 
the nodal points of the connection between subject and 
object. which serve to classify all the richness of abjeets 
and phenomena. They are the “standpoints” from which 
we obtain our sensory perception. our “vision” of the world 
and our understanding of it. It is thanks to the catewories 
that single things are perceived and comprehended as Prat 
ticular manifestations of the whole. A persen must maste: 
the categories in the course of his individual dev clopment 
In order to possess a capacity for theoretical theuelt 

One cannot obtain a correct understanding of a particular 
category merely by analysing it as such, that is. in iselatron 
from other categories. In objective reality everythine is ine 
connected. is im a state of general interaction The categories 
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that reflect the world are thercfore also interconnected ina 
certain wav. Each category reflects some aspect of the 
obsective world. and all of them together"... cabrace condi- 
tionally, approximetely, die universal law-governed character 
of eternally moying and developing nature’! 

Categories are so interconnected that they can be under- 
stood only as elements in a definite system of categories. 

A system of categories is built on the basis of the unity 
of the logical and the historical. Categories are disposed in 
relation to one another not accidentally or arbitrarily; their 
consistent unfolding must reflect in a concise form the 
history of the formation and development of human 
thought, proceeding from the simple to the complex. 

The categories of dialectics are closely connected with 
its basic laws. The fundamental laws of dialectics are 
expressed and formulated only through certain categories; 
otherwise they could not be expressed at all. Thus, the law 
of the unity and struggle of opposites is expressed through 
the categories of opposition, contradiction, etc. The law of 
the mutual transformation of quantitative into qualitative 
changes is formulated through the categories of quality. 
quantity, measure, leap, and so on. In their turn the laws 
of dialectics determine the relationship between the cate- 
gories as expressing the general aspects and relationships of 
things. Thus, the correlations between content and form, 
essence and phenomenon, necessity and chance are specific 
manifestations of the law of the unity and struggle of op- 
posites. In the previous chapters we have examined several 
philosophical catcgories, for example, matter, motion, 
space, time, the finite and the infinite, consciousness, quan- 
tity, quality, measure, and contradiction. In this chapter we 


é 


shall examine other correlative categories. 
2. The Individual, Particular and Universal 
The fist thing that comes to mind when we consider the 
world around us is its variable quantitative and qualitative 
diversity. 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 182. 
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‘The world is a unity but it exists in the form of a totality 
of various things, phenomena and events that possess their 
own individual, umque attributes. The existence of separate 
objects and phenomena divided from one another in space 
and time and possessing individual qualitative and quantita- 
tive definition is characterised by the category of the indivi- 
dual. This category expresses that which distinguishes one 
object from another, that is inherent only in a given object. 

Any object or process is only an element in some inte- 
erated system. Not a single thing or phenomenon exists by 
itself, Nothing can arise or remain in existence or even 
change without being connected with a large number of 
other things and phenomena. 

The universality of the properties and relationships of 
things is expressed in the category of the universal. This 
category reflects the similarity of the properties, the aspects, 
of an object, the connection between the elements, the 
parts, of a given system and also between different systems. 
‘The universal! may take the form of a similarity of proper- 
ties and relationships of things, constituting a definite class 
or group, which may be registered, for example, in such 
concepts as “crystal”, “animal”, “man”, and so on. 

The universal does not exist before or outside the indi- 
vidual, just as the individual does not exist outside the 
universal. “Any object is a unity of the universal and the 
individual. The particular is a kind of connecting link be- 
tween the individual and the universal. For instance, pro- 
duction in general is an abstraction produced by means of 
comparison, It stresses what is universal and inherent in 
production in all epochs. At the same time this universal 
can be broken down into many divisions. It exists both as 
something particular (for example, in the conditions ef a 
certain socio-economic formation), and as something indivi- 
dual (for example, in a certain country). 

The universal is not introduced into the individual from 
ihe sphere of pure theught. Both difference and unity (uni- 
versal) are inherent in the objects and events of the teal 
world. Thev arecboth objective indivisible aspects of being 
Any one thing is both different from all other things and 
at the same time im some respect resembles them, POSsesses 
ceHLun properties m common with other things 
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On a maple-tree or an oak there are thousands of leaves. 
We may be quite sure that we shall not find two absolutely 
identical leaves among them. And yet, without hesitation 
we can say to which of the trees, the maple or the oak, any 
of the leaves belongs. Why? Because they have a certain 
universality, for instance, in their structure or colour. 

Universality and difference are the relationship of the 
object to itself and to other things, characterising the sta- 
bility and variability, equality and inequality, similarity and 
dissimilarity, identity and non-identity, imitability and 
inimitability, continuity and discontinuity of its properties, 
connections, relationships and tendencies of development. 

As Engels observes, we cannot take a single step without 
encountering the unity of universality and difference. Ac- 
cording to Lenin, there is dialectics in the simplest phrases. 
for example, “Ivan is a person’, “Zhuchka is a dog”: “... 
The individual is the universal.... Consequently, the op- 
posites (the individual is opposed to the universal) are iden- 
tical: the individual exists only in the connection that leads 
to the universal.’’! 

The universal and its relation to the individual is given 
different interpretations in different philosophical systems. 
The metaphysical philosophers usually divorced the indi- 
vidual from the universal and counterposed them to each 
other. In the Middle Ages the so-called Nominalists main- 
tained that the universal had no real existence. that it was 
merely names, or words, and that only individual things 
with their properties and relationships actually existed. The 
Realists. on the contrary, assumed that universal concepts 
existed in reality as the spiritual essences of things, that 
they preceded individual objects and could exist indcpen- 
dently of them. This controversy was continued in later 
times. The English philosopher Locke, for example, wrote: 
“ — weneral and universal belong not to the real existence 
of things: but are the inventions and creatures of the under- 
standing. made by it for its own use, and concern only 
signs. whether words or ideas.”? Hegel. on the other hand. 


1 V. J. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 361. 
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assumed that the universal precedes the individual and 
creates it, that “the universal is the foundation and sel 
(der Grund und Boden}, the root and substance of the indi- 
vidual”.! The problem of correlating the individual and the 
universal cried out for a solution when it came to analvs- 
ing the laws of the historical process. Sore thinkers tried. 
and are still trving, to assert that the sphere of social exis- 
tence is “unique”, and that all relationships im it are ininn- 
tably individual. No law can be established for that which 
dees not repeat itself, and on this basis the law-governed 
nature of the historical process is rejected. 

Is this position valid? No. In ali thei concreteness indi- 
vidual events actually do not repeat themselves. Every war. 
for example, taken in all its individuality. is unlike any 
other war. But in this unique individuality of concrete 
events there is always something universal: their essential 
qualities, the types of internal and external connection. 
The fact that the Second World Wav was vet like the Gre- 
co-Persian wars is no obstacle to the sociological study of 
various types of war. In no wav does the universal level 
down the individuality of events. It onlw testifies to the fact 
that this unique individuality is the concrete form of mani- 
festation of the essentially universal. 

The individual thing owes the cenciete form af its 
existence to the law-governed system of connertians within 
which it arose and exists as a qualitative entitv. The indi- 
vidual is “dominated” by the universal. This “power” of 
the universal is not something supernatural. 1 is not hidden 
im certain forces that stand abowe individual thines. but in 
the svstem of interacting imdividual things whee each 
thing is poured into the “cup” of the universal, revives it 
and partakes of its reviving juices. While existing and de- 
velopmeg according to the laws of the universal. the individ 
ual at the same time serves as a preeenidition of the unives 
sal. “This is the case. for example. in the development of 
anime mature. Through its uidividuel chaweeabilin an 
OTRAS acquites some mew and useful atteifaie Thee 
mdividual attribute maw be guessed on by tporertiie 


t 


sent in 
Hine become an attribute mot of the yodhyideal 
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number of individuals, that is, a property of a variety 
within the framework of a given species. This variety mav 
later become a new species. Consequently, an individual 
attribute becomes universal, generic. Diametrically opposed 
processes take place in the development of organisms, when 
a certain generic attribute begins to die out or atrophy. 
Such an attribute becomes a property of only a few organ- 
isms, and then appears only as an exception—in the form of 
atavism. In this case the universal becomes the individual. 

The action of the universal as law is expressed in the 
individual and through the individual. To begin with the 
universal often takes the form of an individual exception 
to the rule (birth of a new biological species). The indi- 
vidual, at first a matter of chance, gradually acquires the 
force of law, and thus assumes the character of the univer- 
sal. 

But such a law cannot be applied to the universe as a 
whole. In this case one cannot say that the universal arises 
from the individual or vice versa. Both universal and indi- 
vidual form a unity. While it appears to create the univer- 
sal, the individual itself at the same time arises and moves 
according to definite laws. “... The individual exists only 
in the connection that leads to the universal.... Every 
individual enters incompletely into the universal, etc.. etc. 
Every individual is connected by thousands of transitions 
with other kinds of individuals (things, phenomena, pro- 
cesses), etc.””! 

A correct appreciation of the dialectics of the individual, 
particular, and universal, is of tremendous importance both 
in the field of knowledge and its practical application. 
Science is concerned with generalisations and operates with 
general concepts. and it is this which enables it to establish 
laws and thus arms us with foresight in our practical activ- 
ities. Thus. on the basis of the periodic law of chemical 
elements that characterises their most general properties. 
Mendclevey was able to predict the existence of as vet 
unknown chemical elements. 

The tremendous power of scientific thought lies in theo- 
retical wenc alisation. At the same time the universal ts 


i V. J. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 361. 
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revealed in the scientific concept only through reflection of 
the individual and the particular. “This 1s how a concept 
embodies the richness of the particular and the mdividual. 
If we neglect to study the individual vur knowledge of the 
universal and the particular is impoverished. 

Scientific research may take two paths: the path from the 
individual as the point of departure of thought to the par- 
ticular and from the particular to the universal, and also 
the path from the universal and general to the particular 
and from the particular to the individual. “In fact all real, 
exhaustive knowledge,” wrote Engels, “consists solely in 
raising the individual thing in thought frem individuality 
into particularity and from this into universality. in seek- 
ing and establishing the infinite in the finite. the eternal in 
the transitory. The form of universality, hewever. is the 
form of self-completeness, hence of infinity: it is the comp- 
rehension of the many finites in the infinite.”! 

Appreciation of the dialectical interaction of the indi- 
vidual, particular and universal arms us with a method of 
knowing the phenomena of social life. The contemporary 
revisionists attempt to deny or belittle the significance of 
the general laws of socialist construction. They absolitise 
the individual and the particular and try to produce “mo- 
dels” of socialism that are applicable only to one or another 
country: this inevitably results in national self-iselation. in 
the opposition of national interests te mternational inter- 
ests. No less dangerous is dogmatism. the essence of which 
ies in absolutising general truths. in an inability to analyse 
and appreciate the particular features of each country in 
concrete terms. The suecesses of the international c¢ommu- 
nist movement depend to a ereat cxtent an how comprehensi- 
vely the cerrelation of the @enerul laws of social revolution 
and its national peculiarities is taken into consideration. 


3. Cause and Effect 


In studving phenomena all scremces seek re reveal the 
causes of their “emergence, development ani transforma 
fron, OF thoy tition ante other phenemrcoea oF thes 


' F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature, p. 234. 
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destruction. Knowledge of phenomena and processes is 
above all knowledge of the causes of their emergence and 
development. Causality is one of the forms of the univer- 
sal law-governed connection of phenomena. In formulating 
the concept of “cause” and “effect” man isolates certain 
aspects of the whole objective process. “In order to under- 
stand the separate phenomena we have to tear them out of 
the general inter-connection and consider them in isolation. 
and then the changing motions appear, one as cause and 
the other as effect.’’! 

Cause and effect are correlated concepts. A phenomenon 
that brings into being another phenomenon is, in relation 
to that phenomenon. its cause. The result of the action of a 
cause is effect. Causality is an internal connection between 
phenomena in which whenever one exists the other must 
necessarily follow. For example, the heating of water is the 
cause of its turning into steam, because whenever water 
is heated the accompanying process is the formation of 
steam. 

The concepts of cause and effect have evolved in the 
process of social practice and cognition of the world. In 
them thought reflects the vital laws of the objective world, 
knowledge of which is necessary for man’s practical activ- 
itv. When a person finds out the causes of phenomena and 
processes he is able to influence them, to recreate them arti- 
ficially, to bring them to life or to prevent their appearance. 
Ienorance of the causes and the conditions that evoke phe- 
nomena render a person helpless. And conversely, knowl- 
edge of causes olfers people and society the opportunity 
of taking effective action. 

Cause precedes effect in time. But this does not mean 
that every previous phenomenon is in a causal relationship 
with the phenomenon that follows it. Night precedes morn- 
ing. but it is not the cause of morning. One must not con- 
fuse causal connection with the temporal sequence of phe- 
nomena. The superstitious person will sometimes say that 
the cause of a war was a comet or a solar eclipse, or some 
other nattwal or social phenomenon that occurred before 
the outbreak of war. 


i F. Engels, Dialectics of Naturc, p. 232. 
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Cause should be differentiated from occasion. Occasion 
is an event which immediately precedes another event and 
makes it possible. but does not necessarily engender or 
determine it. The connection between occasion and effect is 
external (superficial) and inessential. For instance. the 
mutiny aboard the battleship Potyomkin in June 1905 was 
occasioned by the rotten meat that had been given out to 
the crew. Its cause, however, was the exacerbation of the 
conflicts between the decaying tsarist system and the peo- 
ple. and the growth of revolutionary sentiment in the army 
and navy. The issue of had meat was merely the occasion. 
the impetus that sparked off the mutiny, but the connection 
between the two things was superficial and accidental. The 
mutiny could equally well have been triggered off by some 
other event. 

The causal connection of phenomena is objective and 
universal in character. All phenomena in the world. all 
changes and processes must be induced by certain causes. 
There is no such thing as a causeless phenomenon. nor could 
there be. Every phenomenon must have its cause. We are 
able to detect the causal connection of phenomena with 
varying degrees of accuracy. The causes of some are still 
unknown to us, but they objectively exist. Thus. medicine 
has not vet fully discovered the cause of cancer. but this 
cause exists and will eventually be discovered. 

There is intense conflict between materialism and ideal- 
ism over the question of causality. The materialists acknowl- 
edge objective causal connection of phenomena that. is 
independent of both will and consciousness. and its more 
or less accurate reflection in the human consciousness. The 
idealists, on the other hand, cither deny the causality of all 
phenomena of reality or deduce causality not from the 
objective world, but from the consciousness. from reason. 
from the action of imaginary supernatural forces. 

The proposition that all phenomena are causally condi- 
honed expresses the law of causality. Philosophers who 
acknowledge this Jaw and apply it to all phenomena are 
called determinists, Philosophers whe denw the law of 
causality. ave called tadeterminists. The law of eausalfi 
demands that all phenomena of nature and society he 
exphaned through natural causes, and rules out amy possthility 
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of their being due to supernatural forces. Consistent material- 
istic determinism leaves no room for God or any kind of 
miracle, mysticism, or the like. 

The history of philosophy tells us that the English phi- 
losopher Hume denied the objectivity of causal connection. 
Hume's proposition that we obtain our knowledge of the 
causal connection of phenomena from experience is correct, 
but the rest of his argument goes off on the wrong track. 
Flume reduced experience to subjective sensations and denied 
that they possessed any objective content. In experience we 
observe that ene thing follows another, but. according to 
Hume. in the first place we have no ground for believing 
that the former may be the cause of the latter, and secondly. 
there are no grounds, proceeding from past and_ present 
experience. for drawing conclusions about the future. Hume’s 
conclusion boils down to the following: causality is merely 
a sequential, habitual connection of sensation and idea. and 
prediction on this basis is expectation of that connection. 
Our past experience gives us grounds for expecting that in 
the future friction will give rise to heat. but we have not 
and cannot have any assurance of the objectivity and neces- 
sity of this process. 

Proceeding from the data of science, dialectical materia- 
lism asserts that practice is the proof of the objectivity of 
causality. Engels wrote: “... the regular sequence of certain 
natural phenomena can by itself give rise to the idea of 
causalitv: the heat and light that come with the sun: but this 
affords no proof, and to that extent Hume’s scepticism was 
correct in saving that a regular post hoc can never establish 
a propler hoc. But the activity of human beings forms the 
fest of causality. If we bring the sun's rays to a focus by 
means of a concave mirror and make them act like the rays 
of an ordinary fire. we thereby prove that heat comes from 
the sun.”! The fact that a cause is not always followed by the 
expected result. does not disprove the objectivity of causality. 
beit yather confirms it. A loaded gun does not always fire. 
But whenewer it misfires we are able to detect the objective 
cause of why this happens (the powder was damp, the cap 
damaged, and so on). 


1 Fo Engels, Dialectics of Nature, p. 230. 
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Kant did not agree with Hume that causality was merely 
a habitual conjunction of sensations. Kant recognised the 
existence of causal connection as necessary in character. 
though not in the objective world but in the mind. He did 
not attribute this to experience; causality existed as an a 
priori, innate category of intellect, on the basis of which 
various perceptions were linked together into a judgement. 

The idealistic views of Hume and Kant on causality are 
reproduced in various versions by neo-Kantians and also by 
the positivists, particularly the Machists. Ernst Mach asserted 
that there is no cause and effect in nature, but that all 
forms of causality spring from our subjective desires. The 
view of Hume on causality is repeated by Bertrand Russell, 
who regards the concept of cause as a pre-scientific general- 
isation serving only as a guide to action. The only difference 
between Hume and Russell in their interpretation of causal- 
ity is that according to Russell the law of causality is based 
not on habit, as maintained by Hume, but on an animal faith 
which has become deeply embedded in the language: “Belief 
in the external causation of certain kinds of experiences is 
primitive. and is, in a certain sense, implicit in animal 
behaviour.”’! 

Many contemporary idealist philosophers insist on the idea 
that the word “cause” should be excluded from philosophical 
terminology. Causality, in their view, is as obsolete as mon- 
archy. The law of causality is replaced by the law of 
functional connection: one must not say that phenomenon A 
causes phenomenon B; one must say that A and B depend on 
each other (A is always accompanied by B, precedes it or 
follows it). 

The concept of function, of functional connection is one 
of the basic concepts in mathematical science. This concept 
reflects the objectively existing connection of phenomena. 
l'wo quantities (Y and Y) may be in the following connec- 
tion: there is a functional connection between YN and Y if 
NX changes its value. Y also changes its value according 
to a set rule Y ig then a function of N according to the 
formula Yee f(X). One quantity is a dependent variable, the 
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other is an independent one. For example, distance travelled 
is a function of time, and so, given motion at a certain speed, 
this distance will increase in the course of time. 

One can envisage all kinds of dependencies, including 
external, inessential and even arbitrary dependencies, in the 
form of functional connection. The relationship of cause and 
effect may also be envisaged in the form of functional de- 
pendency, effect being a function of cause. However, this 
obscures everything that really matters in causality; cause as 
a real phenomenon engenders and conditions effect, which 
is another real phenomenon. The idealists dissolve causality 
into functional dependency on the pretext that science is not 
interested in how phenomena arise, or whether there is a 
cause of their existence; it is only interested in whether there 
is any dependency between phenomena (or quantities) which 
can be expressed by a definite formula. But this is a fallacious 
point of view. Knowledge of real causal connection is the 
basis of people’s practical activity. Knowing causes, we can 
evoke phenomena desirable for society or, on the contrary, 
combat those that are undesirable or harmful. 

Some idealists substitute for causal connection the logical 
connection of ground and consequent. But there is a distinc- 
tion between the two. Ground in formal logic is any idea 
from which another idea follows. For example, the statement 
that there is a normal temperature in the room follows as the 
consequent of another idea, that the thermometer shows 20 C. 
The temperature reading is not the cause of the normal 
temperature in the room, but the ground for our conclusion 
about the temperature there. 

Causality is the connection not of ideas in an inference, 
but the connection between real phenomena, one of which 
evokes the other. The logical connection of ideas in our rea- 
soning (the connection of ground and consequent) is a reflec- 
tion of the relationship of things in reality, including their 
causal Conditionality. From the difference between cause and 
ground it does not follow, of course, that in the sphere of 
thought only purely logical connections operate, that the 
principle of causality is replaced by the principle of suffi- 
cient ground. Any thought is causally conditioned. 

The principle of causality is attacked by certain physicists 
abroad who maintain that modern physics has disposed of 
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the idea that all phenomena have a cause of then caistenec 
They believe there is no causal conditionality in micropreces- 
ses. Not a single microparticle. for exanmpic. the electron. 
obeys the law of causality; cach one chooses its path freely 
from the various possibilities. The reason given is usually 
the uncertainty relation. It is true that whereas in the macro- 
processes one can simultaneously define both the position and 
velocity of a body, the position (co-ordinates) and velocity 
(impulse) of a microparticle cannot be simultaneously delined 
with unlimited accuracy. This law of the motion of the 
micrvobjects discovered by physicists does not fit in with the 
notion of causality that was characteristic of the science of 
the 17th and iSth centuries and has become known in histery 
as Laplacian determinism (from the mame of the French 
scientist Pierre Simon de Laplace). 

The Laplacian, or mechanistic, form of determinism arose 
from the study of the external, mechanical motion of macro- 
objects, and assumes the possibility of simultaneous exact 
knowledge of co-ordinates and impulse. In describing the 
processes at work within the atom we encounter the special 
properties of particles (simultaneously corpuscular and wave), 
and here the former concepts of coordinates and impulse 
evolved for macroobjects are not applicable. But from the 
principle of the uncertainty relation in the microcosm it dues 
not follow that we should deny causality. The law of causal- 
ity maintains only one thing: all phenomena have a cause. 
Just how causality operates in certain concrete cases. whether 
it is possible to define simultaneously the coordinates and 
velocity of particles with unlimited accuracy. is anether 
question Whose solution involves a knowledge of the concrete 
properties of the respective objects. 

Modern physics provides rich factual material coutimnng 
the universality of the law of causality and the diversity wt 
forms in which it is manifested. Thus, knowing the anule at 
which the eleetron and positron collide (in certain comditions 
they turn into two photons), and also thei veloeiles, ene 
can predict the path of motion of the two photons Such 
this proves theexistence of causality in the macro usin 

The objective character of tle causal crane «fall 
phenomena tn reality was substantiated and defended by on 
Marxist materiatists, but they confined themselves te Gxrtmin 
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ing the mechanical forms of causality, where cause is always 
external in relation to effect. 

It we acknowledge the causality of the mechanical fourm 
of motion of matter as the only law-governed form of con- 
nection of phenomena we arrive at a metaphysical, over- 
sunplified understanding of causality. In reality the forms of 
causal connection are extremely diverse. For example, causal- 
ity in biology cannot be reduced to the causality we know 
in mechanics, physics or chemistry. Even more complex is 
causality in social life, where objectively emerging possibil- 
ities are realised through the purposeful, conscious activity 
of people. 

Materialist dialectics has overcome the limitations of the 
metaphysical mterpretation of causality. It has shown that 
the connection between cause and effect is of a reciprocal 
nature. The cause produces the effect, but the effect may also 
influence the cause and change it. In this process of interac- 
tion the cause and effect change places, “... so that what is 
effect here and now will be cause there and then, and vice 
versa .! For example, the development of capitalism in Rus- 
sia was the cause of the abolition of serfdom, but the aboli- 
tion of serfdom became in its turn the cause of a further 
acceleration of the development of capitalism. 

The interaction of cause and effect implies their constant 
influencing each other, with the result that both cause and 
effect are modified. This interaction becomes the internal 
cause (causa sui—cause of itself) of the changes in the phe- 
nomena of reality. If we see the world as the interaction of 
different phenomena, we realise that its motion and develop- 
ment require no external push, no supernatural force, such 
as God. This is why Engels regarded as correct Hegel's pro- 
position that interaction is the true ultimate cause (causa 
finalis) of all things. 

Interacting forces and factors are not of equal value, of 
course. It is the task of science to reveal decisive, determin- 
ing causes in the system of interacting forces. 

The interaction of cause and effect is influenced by the 
surrounding phenomena, which are summed up in the term 
conditions. Conditions are phenomena that are necessary for 
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the wceurrence of a certain event, but do not m themselves 
induce it. Thus a pathogenic organism may cause illness, 
depending on the conditions, that is, on the state of health of 
the persun it attacks. Some of these conditions may encourage 
the effect, while others may prevent it. 

Knowledge of causes and the conditions under which they 
operate allows us to predict processes and control tiem. 
Splitting of the uranium nucleus may, depending on various 
conditions, lead to an explosion of tremendous power or to 
slow, gradual radiations. This fact is used by man in his 
practical activity. The slow radiations are applied in medi- 
cine to cure certain diseases, in agriculture and other fields 
of scientific research. 

Depending on the conditions, one and the same effect may 
result from different causes and, on the contrary, one and the 
same cause may produce different effects. To illustrate the 
former case, tremendous energy may be obtained both from 
the splitting of the uranium nucleus, and from the synthesis 
of the nuclei of hydrogen into helium nuclei. 

Despite their diversity the causal interconnections of phe- 
nomena do not account for all the wealth of connections in 
the world. Lenin wrote: “Causality, as usually understood by 
us, is only a small particle of universal interconnection, but 
... a particle not of the subjective but of the objectively real 
interconnection.”! Phenomena enter into various relation- 
ships: temporal, spatial, and so on, which are related to cau- 
sality but cannot be reduced to that category. Science cannot 
confine itself to studying only the causal interconnections of 
phenomena; it must study phenomena in all the diversity of 
their law-governed connections. 


4. Necessity and Chance 


_ As we have seen, the law-governed connections and relat- 
lonships of things are essential and necessary. Necessity as 
the stable, essential connection of things. phenomena. proces: 
ses and objects ef reality conditioned by the whole preceding 
course of their development. 7he necessary stems trom che 
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essence of things and, given certain conditions, is bound to 
occur. ¢\ distinction should be drawn between necessity and 
inevitability. Not everything that is necessary is inevitable. 
Necessity is inevitable when all other possibilities have been 
ruled out and there is only one left. There is no force in the 
world, for example, that can stop the motion of matter; this 
is an inevitable necessity. The replacement of lower socio- 
economic formations by higher formations is also historically 
inevitable: it stems from the essence of social development and 
is latent in the internal laws of the development of society. 

But does everything that happens in the world occur of 
necessity? No, there are also chance events. Chance is what 
under certain conditions may occur or may not occur, may 
happen in a certain way or may happen otherwise. In the 
religious view of the world there is a notion that everything 
in the Universe, in the life of society and of the individual, 
is preordained by God or by fate, or by the world spirit, 
whose blind force is irrevertible. Belief in fate, in predesti- 
nation, is known as fatalism. 

Jenorance of dialectics usually Icads to an antithesis be- 
tween necessity and chance, one of which is supposed to 
exclude the other. Democritus asserted, for instance, that 
everything occurs only through necessity. People, he said, 
invented the idol of chance so that they could use it as a 
pretext for their own unreasoning. Nearly all philosophers 
who deny chance identify it with the absence of cause. Hence 
the fallacious conclusion that since everything has its cause, 
chance is impossible. It is alleged that we call those phenom- 
ena whose cause we cannot discover or predict chance phe- 
nomena. whereas these phenomena in themselves are, in fact, 
not accidental but necessary. Spinoza believed, for instance, 
that there is nothing accidental in nature, that all is deter- 
mined and must exist and act according to a certain pattern 
because of natural necessity. The French materialists of the 
1Sth century also asserted that everything occurs of absolute 
necessity and that there is no chance in the world at all. Our 
whole life. said Holbach, is a line that we at Nature’s bid- 
ding rnust draw on the surface ol the globe without any pos- 
sibility of dewiating from it for a single moment. 

The absolutising of necessity and denial of chance follow 
logically from the mechanistic world outlook. Its most char- 
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acteristic expression was in the stand taken by Laplace. “ATI 
phenomena’, he wrote, “even those that are so insignificant 
as to appear independent of the great laws of nature are as 
necessary an effect of them as the revolutions of the Sun. 
When one is ignorant of the bonds that unite them to the 
entire system of the Universe, one makes them depend on 
ultimate causes or on chance, according to whether thev 
happen and proceed with regularity or without any apparent 
order; these imaginary causes have successively receded with 
the boundaries of our knowledge and disappear entirely in 
the face of sound philosophy, which sees in them nothing but 
the expr ession of an ignorance of which we ourselves are the 
true causes.””! 

Necessity, if absolutised, turns into its opposite. Rejecting 
chance, the French materialists of the ISth century reduced 
necessity to the status of chance. Holbach asserted that 
biliousness in the fanatic, a ferment of the blood in the heart 
of the conqueror, a monarch’s suffering from indigestion, or 
a woman's whim are sufficient causes to make men go to war. 
to send millions of peuple to the slaughter, to destroy castles. 
to lay cities in ruins, to cast nations into poverty and mourn- 
ing, to spread starvation and infection and create misery 
and grief for many centuries to come. 

Today’s positivists deny the existence of necessity in na- 
ture and society. Thus, according to L. Wittgenstein there 
is only logical necessity—the necessity that one statement 
must follow another. Moreover, logical necessity does not 
reflect any objective laws but stems from the nature of 
language. 

Metaphysical thinking gives rise to a false alternative: 
either the world is dominated by chance, in which case there 
is no necessity, or else, there is no such thing as chance and 
all that occurs is inevitable. 

In reality necessity does not exist in “pure form”. .Any 
necessary process eccurs in a multiplicity of accidental 
forms. The main difference between necessity and chanec 
is that the appearance and the existence of the necessary is 
conditioned by essential factors, whereas chanee events art 
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usually conditioned by messential factors. It would be wrong 
to think that phenomena can be only either necessary or 
accidental. The dialectics of necessity and chance lies in the 
fact that chance is a form of the manifestation of necessily 
and its complement. Accidents can, in the course of devel- 
opment, become necessity. Thus, the law-governed attrib- 
utes of one or another biological species appeared at first 
as accidental deviations from the features of another spe- 
cies. Mutations (changes of attributes) are accidental in 
character. But these accidental deviations establish them- 
selves and accumulate, and the necessary qualities of the 
living organisms are formed on their basis. 

The factor of chance has never remained outside the field 
of vision of scientific knowledge, even when chance events 
are abstracted as something of secondary importance. The 
fundamental aim of knowledge is to reveal what is governed 
by law, what is necessary. But it does not follow from this 
that the accidental belongs only to the field of our subjec- 
tive notions and should therefore be ignored in scientific 
research. Through the analysis of various accidental, indi- 
vidual facts science moves on to the discovery of what lies 
at the bottom of things, of a certain necessity. 

In science there are laws that reflect necessity in a form 
that has been, as it were, stripped of chance—the laws of 
Newtonian mechanics, for example. There are also proposi- 
tions that reflect boti necessity and chance in their unity. 
In order to predict a lunar or solar eclipse astronomy delib- 
erately ignores chance and deals only with necessity. But 
prediction of social events calls for consideration of what 
is necessary and what is accidental in their unity. . 

Appreciation of the dialectics of necessity and chance 1s 
an important factor in correct, practical creative activity. 
A good many discoyeries in science and inventions in tech- 
nology have been made thanks to a lucky coincidence. How- 
ever well calculated our actions, something is always left 
to chance. The development of production and science 
tends to take man out of the power of unfortunate acci- 
dents. Under socialism people are acquiring more and morc 
opportunities of controlling social processes, planning | the 
economy and culture and thus safeguarding society from 
the harmful effects of chance. 


12° 
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The distinction between statistical and dynam laws 
which plays a large pait in science is based on appreciation 
of the influence of chance. 

Dynamic laws ave a form of necessary causal connection in 
which the interrelation between cause and effect is umivalent: 
in other words, if we know the initial state of one 
system we are able to predict its further development. thus. 
the prediction of solar or lunar eclipses is built on calcula- 
tion of the dynamic laws of the movement of celestial bo- 
dies. 

Statistical laws, unlike dynamic laws, are the dialectical 
unity of necessary and chance attributes. In this case the 
subsequent states that follow from the initial state are not 
unique and can be predicted only to a certain degree of 
probability. 

Here are some examples. If you buy a lottery ticket it 
does not follow that you are bound to win a prize. You may 
win or you may lose. Winning something in a lottery is a 
typical example of a chance event. The likelihood of such 
an event is expressed by the concept of probability. If the 
event never comes about, then probability is zero. If it is 
bound to come about, its probability is expressed by the 
unit one. All chance eyents have a probability between zero 
and one. The more often the chance event occurs the greater 
its probability. 

The concept of probability is closely connected with the 
concept of uncertainty. Uncertainty arises when there is a 
choice to be made from several objects. Probability and the 
measure of uncertainty have a quite simple interdependence: 
the less the probability of choice the greater the uncertainty. 

A characteristic feature of statistical laws is the fact that 
they are based on chance that has a certain stability. This 
means that they are applied only to large groups of phenom- 
ena, cach of which has a chance character. Such mass 
phenomena as accumulation of gas molecules, for example, 
obey statistical laws. The motion of an individual molecule 
m relatien to the laws that prevail in the whole group is 
accidental, but¢rom this intermingling ef chance movement 
mf individual molecules there as formed a neoessity that 
mamilests usell net completely, or perhaps mot at all, im 
each individual case. 
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There is also a law of great numbers, which expresses the 
dialectics of the necessary and the accidental. This law runs 
as follows: the combined effect of a large number of acci- 
dental factors produces, for a very large class of such fac- 
tors, results almost independent of chance. In other words, 
the amassing of a large number of individual cases, phe- 
nomena, leads to the elimination of their accidental devia- 
tions in one direction or another and to the formation of a 
definite trend, of something law-governed. This trend or 
law is called statistical. Manifesting itself in a mass of in- 
dividual phenomena, statistical law with its specific inter- 
relation of cause and effect. of necessity and chance, of the 
individual and universal, of whole and parts, of possibility 
and probability, constitutes the objective basis on which the 
application of statistical methods of research is based. 

The statistical methods and the methods of the theory of 
probability connected with them are acquiring ever greater 
significance in literally every branch of modern science. 
Even within the framework of classical physics theie was 
a discipline known as statistical physics, and in quantum 
mechanics probability principles have acquired fundamental 
significance. Information theory, which forms the basis of 
cybernetics, is founded on the theory of probability. Biolo- 
gists. economists, sociologists and technologists are constantly 
making wider use of probability methods. A special branch 
of scientific logic, probability logic, has come into being 
and is rapidly developing. 


5. Possibility and Reality 


The categories of possibility and reality occupy an impor- 
tant place in the well-stocked armoury of modern theoreti- 
cal thinking. Like all other categories of dialecties, thev 
reflect the universal connections and relations of things, the 
process of their change and development. 

Nothing can come from nothing and the new can arise 
only from certain preconditions conceived in the womb of 
the old. The existence of the new in its potential state is. in 
fact. postility. A child comes into the world. He Possesses 
os ereat number of potentialities—the possibility of sensi 
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feeling, thinking and speaking. Given the right conditions. 
the possibility becomes reality. By reality in the broad sense 
of the term we mean everything that actually exists, in 
embryo, in maturity, and in the state of passing away. This 
is a unity of the individual and the universal, the essence 
and the diverse forms of its manifestation, the necessary and 
the accidental. In the narrower sense we mean by reality 
a realised possibility—something that has come about. 
something that has developed. There is nothing in the world 
that is not either a possiblity or a reality, or “on the way” 
from the one to the other. 

The process of development is the dialectical unity of 
possibility and reality. Possibility is organically linked with 
reality. The possible and the real interpenetrate one another. 
After all, the possible is one of the forms of reality in the 
broad sense of the word; it is internal, potential reality. 
Possibilities are not introduced into reality by any super- 
natural forces. They arise and exist in objective reality, 
expressing its self-motion and self-development. 

Reality has “priority” in the interconnection between the 
categories of possibility and reality, although possibility 
precedes reality in time. But possibility itself is only one 
of the elements of that which already exists as reality. 
Kverything that is possible is possible because it exists in 
reality as its direction towards the future. towards change. 
towards transformation into another qualitv. As Aristotle 
observed, in comparison with the person who exists in real- 
ity, the possibility of his existence, given in the seed, pre- 
cedes him. Thus various things are preceded in time by other 
things from which the present ones are formed. While 
emphasising the unity of possibility and reality we must at 
the same time bear in mind the difference between thenn. 
The possibility of man’s knowing the world in its entirety 
differs essentially from the fulfilment of this possibility in 
reality. 

There are various kinds of possibility. Possibilities may 
be wmversal or individual. A universal possibility expresses 
the preconditionsof the general aspects of individual objects 
and phenomena. while individual possibility expresses the 
preconditions of their individual aspects and features A 
universal possibility as conditioned by the laws of dewelop 
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ment of reality, while an individual possibility depends on 
the specific conditions of existence and action of these gen- 
eral laws. Every individual possibility is unique. 

Possibilities may be real (concrete) or formal (abstract). 
We call a possibility real if it expresses the law-governed., 
essential tendency of development of the object in question, 
and if the necessary conditions for its realisation exist in real- 
itv. A formal possibility expresses an inessential tendency 
of development of the object while the necessary conditions 
for its fulfilment are not present in realitv. Only formal 
grounds can be given in its favour. “It is possible that tonight 
the Moon will fall upon the Earth, because the Moon is a 
body separated from the Earth and may therefore fall upon 
it just as does a stone that has been thrown into the air; it is 
possible that the Sultan of Turkey will become Pope, because 
he is a man and, as such, may be converted to Christianity, 
may become a Catholic priest, etc.””! 

Formal possibility does not in itself contradict objective 
laws. In this sense it differs fundamentally from impossibili- 
fy. that is, from that which cannot, in principle, under any 
conditions be realised. For example, no one can make a per- 
petual motion machine, because this contradicts the laws of 
the conservation of energy. In both theoretical and practical 
activity it is extremely important to be able to distinguish 
the possible from the impossible. 

A formal possibility may be regarded as a possibility only 
in abstraction from all other possibilities. Any amount of 
formal possibilities fail to become reality. Bourgeois ideolo- 
gists assert, for instance, that in the conditions of capitalism 
any poor man may become a millionaire. But this is a formal 
possibility because millions of poor men remain poor men 
and even become beggars before the few become million- 
aires. The difference between real and formal possibility is to 
a certain extent relative. A perfectly real possibility may be 
Jost or remain objectively unrealised because of certain cir- 
cumstances. It then becomes a formal possibility. At the same 
time a formal possibility may turn into a real possibility. For 
example the possibility of manned space flight was at one 
time only formal, but has now become real. 


iG. W. F. Hegel, Werke, Bd. 6, Berlin, 1840, S. 286. 
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As we have said. possibility precedes realitv in time. But 
reality. as the result of previous development, is at the same 
time a starting point of further development. Possibility art- 
ses in the given reality and is fulfilled in a new reality. 

As hidden tendencies expressing the different directions in 
the development of an object. possibilities characterise reali- 
tv from the standpoint of its future. All possibilities are 
“aimed” at realisation and possess a certain direction. But 
this orientation on the future does not signify that. as the 
fatalists assert, the final result of any process in the world is 
predestined from the verv beginning and is utterly inevi- 
table. Their point of view implies that the ultimate result of 
any process of development already exists as a reality in em- 
bryonic form and that the whole process of development 
serves merely as the external auxiliary means for its realisa- 
tion. All that exists 1s absolutely predetermined. on the one 
hand, by the past. and on the other, by the future. say the 
advocates of the mechanistic world outlook. But if all possi- 
bilities were originally given at a stroke, as it were. and no 
new possibilities could arise, the world would be threatened 
with the “exhaustion” of possibilities. Dialectical material- 
ism proceeds from the fact that development i¢ not the un- 
folding of a ready-made collection of possibilities. but a con- 
stant process of generation of possibilities within the frame- 
work of reality. and their conversion into a new reality. 

The correlation of possibility and reality is contradictory 
and diverse. Every concrete reality, as a rule, implies innu- 
merable possibilities of the emergence of qualitatively new 
Phenomena. When a social revolution occurs. for example. it 
implies two possibilities: the victory of progressive forces or 
the victory of reaction. Historw knows many cases when reac~ 
tion has won the day. In the final analvsis, however. tinre 
favours the realisation of progressive possibilities. 

Like everything in the world possibilities develop: swore 
of them crow, others wither away. Certain conditions are 
reamed for a possibility to become a reality. 

There is a substantial difference between the process of 
reakeation of a“pessbilitv in mature and its realisation uw 
human suey, In nature the realisation of a poussabralitae 
90CuNS Wi tle wlrale spontanvously Not so in lean sierets 
HTistoms ve tide bey poople So a @leat deal clepremls vr they 
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will, consciousness and initiative in the process of realisation 
of the possibilities invested in social development. Under 
socialism all the necessary conditions exist for turning the 
possibility of building communism into a reality. But these 
conditions cannot automatically lead to communism. ‘The 
possibilities of building communist society can be realised 
only by the creative efforts of the Soviet people, led by the 


CPSU. 


6. Content and Form 


Any object of reality is a unity of content and form. Con- 
tent cannot just exist in the world by itself; it must have 
some kind of form. 

By content is meant the composition of all the elements of 
an object. the unity of its properties, internal processes, con- 
nections, contradictions and trends of development. For 
example, the content of an organism is not merely the totali- 
tv of its organs but the whole actual process of its life activi- 
ty proceeding in a certain form. 

By form is meant the mode of external cxpression of con- 
tent, the relatively stable definiteness of the connection of the 
elements of content and their interaction, the type and struc- 
ture of the content. 

Form and content constitute a certain relationship between 
features of an object that are not only different but opposed 
to one another. Moreover, the division of an object into form 
and content exists only within the framework of their insep- 
arable unity. and their unity exists only as something im- 
ternally divided. 

There is no unbridgeable gap between form and content. 
They may pass into each other. For example, thought is an 
ideal form of reflection of objective reality and at the same 
time it forms the content of perceptual processes. Form and 
content are inseparable in each particular object. Form is not 
something external which is superimposed on content. For 
example. a fluid in a state of weightlessness and left to itsell 
acquires a Spherical form. The most splendid idea cannot 
produce a work of art if it is not clothed in a corresponding 
wtimtic form, in artistic images. “It may be said of the Fad 
hat ite content is the Trojan War ar, more specifically, the 
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wrath of Achilles; this tells us everything but at the same 
time very little, because that which makes the Jad what it 
is, is the poetic form in which its content is expressed.”! 

Form is a unity of the internal and external. As the means 
of connection of the elements of content, form is something 
internal. It constitutes the structure of the object, and be- 
comes, as it were, an element of the content. As the means of 
connection of the given content with the content of other 
things, form is something external. Thus the internal form 
of a work of art is primarily the theme, the means of con- 
nection of the artistic images and ideas that make up its con- 
tent. The external form is the sensually perceived appearance 
of the work, its outward presentation. “In considering the op- 
position between form and content we must not forget that 
the content is not formless, and that form is simultaneously 
contained in the content itself and is also external to it.”? 

Forms differ according to the degree of their universality. 
A form may be the means of organisation of an individual 
object, a class of objects or an infinite number of objects. 

The problem of the correlation of form and content has 
heen treated in various ways by various philosophical schools. 
According to Aristotle, content and form exist in the begin- 
ning as something independent of each other and only sub- 
sequently, when something is formed. do they enter into a 
close connection. According to Aristotle. the primary form. 
or the form of forms, is God. 

In contemporary bourgeois philosophy the relationship of 
form and content is usually distorted, in the sense that form 
is divorced from content and absolutised. The absolutising of 
form leads to formalism and abstractionism jin art. Form 
becomes a self-sufficient value. 

Dialectical materialism is alien to all formalism. which 
puts form and formal demands into the foreground. This is 
not to say that we can afford to underestimate the signili- 
cance of form. Form plays a very important part in the orea- 
nisation and development of content. 

Form and content are one; there can be no content 
without form Jnd no form without content. Porm and 


' G.W.F. Hegel, Werke, Bd. 6, S. 265. 
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content are opposites making up a unity; they are dif- 
ferent poles of one and the same thing. Their insepa- 
rable unitv manifests itself in the fact that a certain con- 
tent is “clothed” in a certain form. 

Content is the primary aspect: the form of organisation 
depends on what is organised. Content is not formed by some 
external force, it forms itself. Between form and content 
there exist internal contradictions. The emergence, develop- 
ment and overcoming of these contradictions are one of the 
most essential and universal expressions of development 
through the struggle of opposites. Listing the elements of 
dialectics, Lenin writes, “...the struggle of content with 
form and conversely. The throwing off of the form, the trans- 
formation of the content.”! 

The categories of form and content are crucial to the 
understanding of the dialectics of development. A form that 
corresponds to content promotes and accelerates the devel- 
opment of content. There must, however, come a time when 
an old form ceases to correspond to the changed content and 
begins to act as a brake on its further development. A con- 
flict arises between form and content which is resolved by 
the breakdown of the obsolete form and the appearance of 
a new form that corresponds to the new content. This new 
form exerts an active influence on the content and promotes 
its development. 

The unity of form and content presupposes their relative 
independence and the active role of form in relation to con- 
tent. The relative independence of form is expressed. for 
example. in the fact that it may lag a little way behind the 
development of content. A change of form is a reorganisa- 
tion of the connection within the object. This process takes 
place in time, is realised through contradictions and colli- 
sions: for example, in conditions of antagonistic society it is 
related to the struggle against the forces of reaction. against 
the forees that stand guard over the old system. 

When form lags behind content they cease to correspond 
to cath other. Por instance, production relations, which are 
a form in respect of the productive forces of a socicty, cor- 
respond to the trend of development of the productive forces 


1 V. J. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 222. 
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during the ascending period in the development of a 
given socio-ceonomic formation, but in the period of decline 
(for example, capitalism at the stage of imperialism) they 
lag behind these forces and retard their development. 

The relative independence of form and content is also 
expressed in the fact that one and the same content may 
take various forms. Socialist property in the Soviet Union 
exists in two forms—state property and cooperative, collec- 
tive farm property. The state form of the dictatorship of the 
working class is both Soviet power and People’s Democracy. 
Socialist culture manifests itself in a variety of national 
forms. But one and the same form may have a different 
content: the laws of phenomena that are different in nature 
may be expressed by the same formula, for instance. 

Appreciation of the interconnection between content and 
form and their relative independence is particularly impor- 
tant in practical activity, when skilled use of the form of 
organisation of labour, of the production process and the 
distribution of manpower, may decide the course and out- 
come of the project. 

Lenin insisted on the need for flexible forms of organisa- 
tion of the working class in its strugele against its oppressors, 
forms that would correspond to specific circumstances. He 
emphasised that in the struggle waged by the proletariat 
and its party not only old, obsolete forms of organisation but 
also undeveloped, unstable forms could hinder progress: 
“The lame and undeveloped character of the fourm makes 
any serious step in the further development of the content 
impossible; it causes a shameful stagnation, leads to a waste 
of energy... .’’! 

The choice and elaboration of exible forms in rewolution- 
ary strugele constitute one of the most important tasks of 
the communist and working-class parties. 


7. Essence and Appearance 
Painee and aepearanece are CaléQories expressing Uillenen 
aspects ol threes, steee of Knowledee. different deprhe fy 


wn untdesstandine of an Object, Human knowledge peoceeds 
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from the external form of an object to its internal organi- 
sation. Knowledge of an object begins with determining: its 
external properties, the relationships of things in space. Get- 
ting to know their causal and other profound law-governed 
relationships and properties leads to the disclosure of es- 
sence. The logic of the development of knowledge and the 
needs of social practice have compelled ian to draw a strict 
distinction between what constitutes the essence of the object 
and what the object appears to be to us. 

Idealist philosophers sometimes make it appear that what 
a person considers to be essential depends on his interests. 
Ilow do we know, asks the pragmatist, F.C.S. Schiller, what 
the essence of man is? For the theologian it lies in his im- 
mortal soul, for the doctor it lies in the body, for the cook 
in the fact that a man has a stomach, for the laundress in 
the fact that he wears underclothes. From this Schiller draws 
the conclusion that essence is subjective. 

Dialectical materialism proceeds from the fact that both 
essence and appearance are universal objective character- 
istics of things. 

What is meant by knowing the essence of an object? This 
means that we have understood the cause of its origin, the 
laws of its existence, the internal contradictions and tenden- 
cies of development inherent in it, and its determining prop- 
erties. 

The essence of the capitalist mode of production is private 
ownership of the means of production or the separation of 
the immediate producers—workers—from the instruments of 
production. This essence of capitalism manifests itself in 
human exploitation, in the private-property ideology. The 
essence of socialism is social ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, the absence of human exploitation, the ever fuller 
satisfaction of the growing needs of the workers through the 
constant development and improvement of production. the 
planning of social development, and the social, political and 
ideological unity of the people. 

The essence of any process may be revealed m= various 
degrees. Our thinking moves not only from appearance te 
essence. but from the less profound to the more profound 
essence. “Human theught @oes endlessly deeper from = ap- 
pearance to essence, from essence of the first order, as 
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it were to essence of the second order, and so on without 
Pood.” 

The category of essence expresses the special reality which 
constitutes, as it were, the “foundation” of an object. seme- 
thing stable and fundamental in its content. Essence is the 
organising principle, the nodal point of connection between 
the basic features and aspects of an object. 

The category of the universal is closely linked with the 
category of essence. That which constitutes the essence of a 
definite class of objects is at the same time their universality. 
Essence is what is important, determining (necessary) in an 
object. When we speak of essence, we have in mind something 
that proceeds according to law: “... daw! and essence are con- 
cepts of the same kind (of the same order) or rather of the 
same degree, expressing the deepening of man’s knowledge of 
phenomena. the world....°- For example, Mendeleyev » 
Periodic Law reveals the essential internal connection between 
atomic weight of an element and its chemical properties. 

Essence and law, however, are not identical. Essence is 
wider and richer. For example, the essence of life lies not 
merely in any one law, but in a whole complex of laws. 
When describing the essence of an object, we use categories 
close to the category of essence but not identical with it: the 
individual in the many, the universal in the individual. the 
stable in the changeable. the internal. the law-governed. 

And what is appearance? Appearance is the outward man- 
ifestation of essence, the form of its expression. Unlike 
essence, which is hidden from man, appearance lies on the 
surface of things. Essence as something internal is contrasted 
to the external, changeable aspect of thines. When we talk 
of appearance as something external and essenee as some- 
thing internal, we have in mind not a relationship in space. 
but the objective significance of the internal and the exte 
nal for characterising the object. itself. Appearance cannot 
exist without that which appears in it. that is. without es 
sence. “Hlere, too, we see a transition, a llow from ome to 
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the other: the essence appears. The appearance is essential 


: V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, Pp. 253. 
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lu fact, there is nothing in essence that docs not appear in 
some way or another. But appearance is more colourful than 
essence, if only for the reason that it is more individualised, 
involving a unique totality of external conditions. In appear- 
ance, the essential is connected with the inessential, the acci- 
dental. 

Essence reveals itself both in the mass of phenomena and 
in the individual, essential phenomenon. In some phenome- 
na essence shows itself completely and “transparently”, while 
in others it is veiled. Lenin chose the turbulent flow of a 
river to illustrate the interrelationship of essence and appear- 
ance: “...the unessential, seeming, superficial vanishes 
more often. does not hold so ‘tightly’, does not ‘sit so firmly’ 
as ‘Essence’. [twa (something like—Ed.]: the movement of a 
river—the foam aboye and the deep currents below. But even 
the foam is an expression of essence!”’! 

Essence and appearance are correlated categories. ‘They 
are characterised through one another. Whereas essence is 
something general, appearance is individual, expressing only 
an element of essence; whereas essence is something pro- 
found and intrinsic, appearance is external, yet richer and 
more colourful; whereas essence is something stable and 
necessary, appearance is more transient, changeable and acci- 
dental. 

The difference between the essential and the unessential is 
not absolute but relative. For instance, at one time it was 
considered that the essential property of the chemical ele- 
ment was its atomic weight. Later this essential property 
turned out to be the charge of the atomic nucleus. ‘The prop- 
erty of atomic weight did not cease to be essential, however. 
It is still essential in the first approximation, essential on a 
less profound level, and is further explained on the basis of 
the charge of the atomic nucleus. 

Essence is expressed in its many outward manifestations. 
At the saine time essence may not only express itself but also 
diswuise itself in these manifestations. When we are in the 
process of gaining sensory knowledge of a thing, phenomena 
sometimes seem to us to be not what they are in reality. This 
scemingness is not generated by our consciousness. It arises 
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through our bemg imiluenced by real relationships in the 
objective conditions of observation. Those who thought the 
Sun rotated around the Earth took the seeming appearance 
of things for the real thing. Under capitalism the wages of 
the worker seem to be payment for all his work, but in 
reality only part of his work is paid, while the rest 1s appro- 
priated by the capitalists free of charge in the form of sur- 
plus value, which constitutes the source of their profit. 

Thus to obtain a correct understanding of an event, to get 
to the bottom of it, we must critically test the evidence of im- 
mediate observation, and make a clear distinction between 
the seeming and the real, the superficial and the essential. 

Knowledge of the essence of things is the fundamental task 
of science. Marx wrote that if essence and appearance direct- 
ly coincided, all science would be supertluous. he history of 
science shows that knowledge of essence is impossible 
without considering and analysing the various forms in which 
it is manifest. At the same time these various forms cannot 
be correctly understood without penetrating to their “foun- 
dation’, their essence. 


Chapterdll 
THE NATURE OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 


What is knowledge in its relation to man and his environ- 
ment? By what laws does our knowledge develop? Is objec- 
tive truth attainable, and, if it is, how do we set about at- 
taming it? Of what factors or aspects is knowledge com- 
posed? In what forms and by what methods is it realised? 
What are the criteria of true knowledge? These and other 
philosophical questions are considered in philosophy by the 
theory of knowledge, or epistemology’! 


1. Materialist Dialectics Is the Theory 
of Knowledge of Marxism-Leninism 


The problems of the theory of knowledge arose with 
philosophy itself. In Greek philosophy analysis of the nature 
of knowledge began with Democritus, Plato, Aristotle, the 
Epicureans, the sceptics and the stoics. They were followed 
in modern times by Bacon, Descartes, Locke, Spinoza, Leib- 
nitz, Kant. Diderot, Helvétius, Hegel, Feuerbach, Herzen, 
Chernysheysky and other philosophers, who made an impor- 
tant contribution in this field. 

The problem of knowledge occupies a central place in 
Marxist-leninist philosophy. Dialectical materialism reveals 
the bankruptcy of the school of thought that denies man’s 
ability to obtain objective knowledge of reality (known as 
agnosticism). 

The ideas of agnosticism are to be found in a mild form 
in the scepticism of ancient Greece (Pyrrho, Carneades and 


i The tern ‘ epistemology” derives from two Greck words: episteme 
—knowledge, and logos—theory, doctrine. 
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Aenesidemus): separation of knowledge from external reali- 
ty, doubts as to the reality of the external world growing 
into denial of the existence of things themselves, and so on. 
The theoretical foundations of agnosticism were worked out 
by the English 18th-century philosopher David Hume, who 
maintained that all knowledge was, in essence, non-know]- 
edge. “The most perfect philosophy of the natural kind only 
staves off our ignorance a little longer: as perhaps the most 
perfect philosophy of the moral or metaphysical kind serves 
only to discover larger portions of it. Thus the observation 
of human blindness and weakness is the result of all philoso- 
phy....”! Hume recommended faith and force of habit 
rather than knowledge as the basis for practical action. 

Kantianism is the next variety of agnosticism. Kant pro- 
duced a detailed analysis of the cognitive process, its separate 
elements: the senses, intellect, reason. This analysis was 
an important contribution to the theory of knowledge. But 
the direction and general conclusion of all his theoretical 
reasoning are incorrect. Kant revealed the complex and con- 
tradictory world of knowledge, but he divorced it from the 
things of the real world. “...Of what they (things—Ed.) are 
in themselves,” he wrote, “we know nothing, we know only 
their appearances, that is, the notions they evoke in us, acting 
on our senses.””2 

Kant is right in saying that knowledge begins with expe- 
rience, with sensation. But experience, as he understands it. 
instead of bringing man into contact with the world of things 
in themselves, separates him from it because Kant presumes 
the existence in the consciousness of a priori knowledge, 
1.¢., forms of sensation and intellect that exist prior to and 
independently of experience. According to Kant, knowledge 
is built up out of that which is given by experience and out 
of these @ priori forms. Apriorism brings him to an inescap- 
able agnosticism. 

Agnosticism does not disappear when we come to the 
philosophy of the 19th and 20th centuries. It was accepted 
by various schools of bourgeois philosophy, particularly the 


| David Hume, tn Engaury Coneerning Mumun t nderstuping. Dele 
Meiner, Leipzig, 1913, p. 29. 
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positivists and such varieties of positivism as Machism and 
the related philosophy of pragmatism. Recent bourgeois 
philosophy has contributed nothing “original” to the premises 
of agnosticism; it merely reproduces the ideas of either Kant 
or Flume, and more often than not presents a mixture of the 
two as the latest thing in philosophy. 

How does agnosticism treat the basic trends in philoso- 
phy—materialism and idealism? It would be an oversimpli- 
fication to assume that all idealist philosophers are agnostics. 
Descartes, Leibnitz, Hegel and others were not. Hegel, as 
Engels observes, overthrew agnosticism “...in so far as this 
was possible from an idealist standpoint’.' But the idealist 
criticises agnosticism inconsistently, makes concessions to it 
and himself gravitates towards agnosticism in dealing with a 
number of fundamental questions of the theory of knowledge. 
On the other hand not every agnostic is a determined, 
consistent advocate of idealism. Often he tries to occupy an 
ambivalent, compromise position in the struggle between 
materialism and idealism. “For the materialist,’ writes 
Lenin, “the ‘factually given’ is the outer world, the image of 
which is our sensations. For the idealist the ‘factually given’ 
is sensation, and the outer world is declared to be a ‘complex 
of sensations’. For the agnostic the ‘immediately given’ is 
also sensation, but the agnostic does not go on either to the 
materialist recognition of the reality of the outer world, or 
to the idealist recognition of the world as our sensation.’ 

Agnosticism, as a theoretical conception of knowledge 
which divorces the content of our sensations. perceptions and 
concepts from objective reality, is idealism when it comes 
to solving the second aspect of the basic question of philoso- 
phy. Admittedly, not everyone who calls himself an agnostic 
actually is one. Some naturalists, such as the Englishman 
Thomas Huxley, who in the 19th century introduced the 
term “agnosticism” declared themselves agnostics without 
actually adopting agnostic philosophical positions. In the 
conditions of bourgeois society the term “agnosticism” was a 
convenient disguise for their scientific materialism, and thev 
simply declared everything that went beyond the bounds of 
the scientific discovery of their day to be unknowable. ‘Their 
ie Marx and FP. Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3, p. $47. 

2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14, pp. 111-12. 
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views were primarily opposed to religious faith in the exis- 
tence of God. 

The attitude of agnosticism to dialectics and metaphysics 
is complex. Agnosticism speculated on the dialectical nature 
of human knowledge. It is true that a certain degree of 
scepticism and doubt is essential to propel knowledge for- 
ward, to overcome dogmatism. Since the days of the Greeks 
scepticism has contained a certain dialectical element. The 
sceptics often perceived the richness, complexity and contra- 
dictoriness of the progress of knowledge towards truth. But 
agnosticism absolutises the mobility and relativity of know]l- 
edge and its scepticism acquires a negative bias. The 
agnostics reassure themselves by asserting the relativity of 
knowledge, its contradictoriness, and refuse to proceed any 
further towards the laws of the objective world. The separa- 
tion of subjective dialectics (motion of knowledge) from 
objective dialectics (motion of matter) is the basic epistemo- 
logical source of agnosticism. 

Agnosticism was rightly criticised as soon as it appeared. 
Its opponents were quick to point out the contradictory 
nature of its statements and the absurdity of its ultimate con- 
clusions. But in this criticism there was often more wit than 
solid argument. The agnostic concept of knowledge arises as 
a reflection of the complex character, the contradictory na- 
ture of the process of acquiring knowledge, the difficulties 
involved im defining the criteria of true knowledge. But 
agnosticism also reflects the position of certain classes of 
society, their world view. The overcoming of agnosticism 
therefore presupposes both the solution of complex theoreti- 
cal problems and overcoming (exposing, eradicating) its 
social roots. Neither the old contemplative materialism ner 
idealist dialectics can cope with this problem. It can be solved 
only on the basis of materialist dialectics, which is also the 
theory of knowledge of Marxism-Leninism. 

The basic assumptions of the dialectical-mater ialist theors 
of knowledge were formulated by Lenin in his hook Mure- 
rialism and Empirio-Criticism: 

“(1) Things &xist independently of our CONSCIOUSHESs, in 
dependently of our sensations, outside of us. . . 

“12) There is definitely po difference in principle between 
the phenomenon and the thing -in-itsell, and there cannot be 
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any such difference. The only difference is between what is 
known and what is not yet known.... 

“(3) In the theory of knowledge as in every other sphere 
of science, we must think dialectically, that is, we must not 
regard our knowledge as readv-made and unalterable, but 
must determine how knowledge emerges from ignorance. 
how incomplete, inexact knowledge becomes more complete 
and more exact.””! 

The theory of knowledge owes to Marxism two things that 
have changed it fundamentally: (1) the extension of mate- 
rialist dialectics to the sphere of knowledge: (2) introduction 
into the theory of knowledge of practice as the basis and cri- 
terion of true knowledge. Materialist dialectics has put an 
end to the isolation and separation of the laws of the objec- 
tive world from the laws of thought, because it is the science 
of the most general laws of motion both of the external world 
and of human thought. There are, as Engels writes, “... two 
sets of laws which are identical in substance, but differ in 
their expression in so far as the human mind can apply them 
consciously, while in nature and also up to now for the most 
part in human history, these laws assert themselves uncon- 
sciously. . .”.2 

Knowledge and the laws of its motion (subjective dialec- 
tics) are thus the reflection in the thinking brain of the laws 
and properties of objective reality itself. The content of our 
knowledge is brought into harmony with the objects and pro- 
cesses existing outside it in the process of cognition. which 
is predictated on man’s material practical activity, his prac- 
tical efforts to master the phenomena and processes of nature. 


2. Subject and Object 


Knowledge does not exist in a person's brain from the out- 
set. it is acquired in the course of his life, as a result of his 
practical activity. The process of man’s acquisition of new 
knowledge is called cognition. 

In order to understand the essence, the laws of cognition 
one must decide who is its subject, that is. who is the knower 
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of objective reality. This would seem to be no great problem: 
naturally the subject of cognition is man. But, in the first 
place, the history of philosophy tells us that there have been 
thinkers who believe that it is fundamentally impossible for 
man to know the essence of things. Secondly, there is today 
a widespread opinion that cognition, and such a form of it 
as theoretical thinking, can be done not only by people but 
by the machines they build, such as computers. And finally. 
it is not enough merely to assert that man is the subject of 
cognition: one must find out what makes him the subject, and 
for this purpose one must know his essence. 

Ludwig Feuerbach criticised the idealist concept according 
to which the subject of cognition is consciousness. correctly 
noting that consciousness itself, being a property of man, is 
predicative. Man for Feuerbach was a physical, corporeal 
being, living in space and time and possessing by virtue of 
his material nature the ability to know realitv. It would 
seem that Feuerbach in his concept of cognition had in mind 
a concrete person possessing natural essence, but. as Marx 
observed, Feuerbach “never arrives at the really existing 
active men, but stops at the abstraction ‘man’ and gets no 
further than recognising ‘the true individual corporeal man’ 
emotionally. ..”.! 

How does man acquire his concrete, real essence? Man 
possesses the inherent properties of an immediate natural 
being including sensory perception, but he creates his second, 
social nature—culture, civilisation. By means of labour he 
creates himself, not simply assimilating the objects of nature. 
but changing them in accordance with his needs. Man 
can do this only because he is a social being. in delinite 7ela- 
tions with his own kind. “... Man.” wrote Mara. “ws net an 
abstract creature inhabiting some extra-mundane sphere. 
Man is the world of man, the state. society,”2 

Outside society there is no man. and consequently, no stub- 
ject of cognition either. 

Bat the reader is quite entitled to ask. surely it is not all 
mank) od, society as a whole. that wets to know things. linet 
separate individuals. Of course, society Cannot Cxist without 
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individuals, who think, produce, possess their own features 
and abilities. But these individuals can be the subjects of cog- 
nition only thanks to the fact that they enter into certain 
social relations with one another and acquire the instruments 
and means of production accessible to them at a given level 
of social organisation. 

The level of knowledge is not determined solely by peo- 
ple’s natural and individual features; the main factor is 
social conditions and possibilities. No matter how splendid 
a genius Newton was, he could not have created the theory 
of relativity. Objective idealism, having shown that con- 
sciousness in society does not depend on any one concrete 
individual, made a mystery of this fact by taking the total 
result of people’s activity as registered in the forms of con- 
sciousness and presenting it in the form of an independent 
essence moving according to its own logic. Thought was thus 
divorced not only from its specific vehicle—the subject—but 
also from the object—the things and phenomena outside the 
subject. 

The process of cognition, however, needs not only a sub- 
ject, but also an object with which the subject (man) can 
interact. The phenomena and processes of objective reality 
exist independently of consciousness. Man himself, the sub- 
ject of consciousness, can be judged by what becomes the 
object of his cognition and practice. For example, in the time 
of Democritus and Aristotle, and even in the time of Galileo 
and Newton, the electron, although it existed in reality, did 
not come within the range of human knowledge. Man was 
not capable of discovering it and making it the object of 
his thoughts and actions. Only by knowing the level of devel- 
opment of social practice can we infer what object of nature 
will become an object of human cognition, that is, become 
an element of social life. For example. social practice is now 
at such a level that the exploration of the space surrounding 
our planct, and exploration of other planets of the solar 
system, is gradually entering the sphere of human activity. 
Man lives in a more or Jess humanised natural environment. 
Ile is forever bringing new phenomena of nature into the 
orbit of his being, turning them into the objects of his activi- 
ty. In this way the human world is made wider and deeper. 
Criticising Feuerbach’s concept of reality, Marx writes: “vac 
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does not see how the sensuous world around him is not a 
thing given direct from all eternity, remaining ever the same. 
but the product of industry and of the state of society.... 
The cherrv-tree. like almost all fruit-trees, was, as is well 
known, only a few centuries ago transplanted by commerce 
into our zone, and therefore only by this action of a definite 
society in a definite age it has become ‘sensuous certainty’ for 
Feuerbach.”! 

All this goes to show that both the subject and the object 
upon which the subject acts acquire a social character and 
depend on human practical activity. This activitv creates 
culture, an element of which is knowledge. 


3. Practice. The Social and Historical 
Nature of Knowledge 


The indispensable condifion on which knewledge depends 
is the influence that the objects of nature and social process- 
es exert upon man, but man can only develop his knowledge 
by acting, intervening in objective phenomena and _ trans- 
forming them while experiencing their influence. We can 
understand the essence of human cognition onlv by deducing 
it from the peculiarities of this practical interaction of sub- 
ject and object. 

Mankind and nature are two systems of different quality. 
but they are both material. Man is a social and objective 
being and acts in an objective way. His possession ef con- 
sciousness and will exerts a substantial influence on his 
interaction with nature, but this interaction does not thereby 
lose its material essence. Man acts with all the means at his 
disposal, natural and artificial, on the phenomena and things 
of nature. transforming them and at the same time trans 
forming himself. This objective material activity of men 
known as practice. 

The concept of practice is fundamental not anly te the 
theory of knowledge of Marxism-Leninism. but also to Marx 
ist-Leninist philosophy as a whole. Practice camnet be con 
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fined entirely to the sphere of production. If it is, man be- 
comes merely an economic being. satisfying by means of 
labour his needs for food. clothing, habitation and so on, and 
his consciousness becomes purely technical in character. Eco- 
nomic production has its place in practice, as its basis, but 
human practical activity cannot be reduced merely to the 
practice of production. Practice, in the broadest sense, 
includes the totality of objective forms of man’s activity; it 
embraces al] aspects of his social being, in the process of 
which his material and spiritual culture is created, includ- 
ing such social phenomena as the class struggle, and the 
development of art and science. 

In his production labour activity man treats nature not 
as an animal does. obtaining only what it and its offspring 
immediately require: man is a universal being, he creates 
things that do not exist in nature. he creates on his own scale 
and by his own yardstick according to constantly emerging 
and developing aims. Such activity is impossible without con- 
sciousness. 

All forms of man’s objective activity are built on the 
foundation of labour and preduction, and it is these forms 
that engender such a phenomenon as knowledge of things. 
processes, and the laws of objective reality. Initially, knowl- 
edge was not separated from material production: the one 
was part of the other. As civilisation developed, however. 
the production of ideas broke away from the production of 
things, and the process of cognition became an independent, 
theoretical activity of man with its own subject-matter and 
specific features. This subsequently gave rise to the opposition 
between theory and practice. which is in fact only relative 
in character. 

If we set out to explain the interrelation between theoreti- 
cal activity and practice. we shall see the dependence of 
theory on practice and at the same time its relative indepen- 
dence. For the theory of knowledge both are important. 7he 
dependence of knowledge on practice explains to us the social 
and historical nature of knowledge. All aspects of cogmbiien 
are connected and determined by society. The subject ol 
cognition is man in his social essence. the object is a natural 
abject or social phenomenon selected by man and included 
in the sphere of his activity: practice is the objective. 
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material activity in which man, far from losing his essence, 
acquires it, thus creating himself and his history. 

From nature man has inherited certain biological factors 
on which the functioning of consciousness depends: these are 
the brain and a fairly well developed nervous system. But 
man’s natural organs have changed their purpose and func- 
tion in the process of social development. “Thus the hand.” 
wrote Engels, “is not only the organ of labour, zt 7s also the 
product of labour.”! It is thanks to social activity that the 
sensory organs, the brain and hands, have acquired the abili- 
tv to create such marvels as the pictures and statues of the 
great artists. the compositions of brilliant musicians, the 
masterpieces of literature, science and philosophy. 

It follows from the social nature of knowledge that the 
development of knowledge is caused by the changes in man’s 
objective activity. in his social needs. which determine the 
aim of knowledge, its target. and stimulate people to strive 
for an ever deeper theoretical mastery of knowledge. 

The relative independence of knowledge allows it to go a 
little further than the immediate demands of practice. to 
anticipate practice, to foresee new phenomena and actively 
influence production and other spheres of human life. For 
example, the theorv of the complex structure of the atom 
arose before society had consciously set itself the goal of 
making practical use of atomic energy. 

Knowledge can move ahead of practice because it has its 
own laws that differ from the laws of development of pro- 
duction. The connection between knowledge and the practi- 
cal tasks that the individual and mankind as a whole set 
themselves is often of a complex and indirect nature. For 
example. the results of contemporary mathematical research 
are mainly applied in other branches of science, such as phvs- 
ics and chemistry. and only afterwards in engineering and 
the technology of production. ; 

Of course, there is always the pessibilitv. of theoretical 
activity becoming divorced from practice. In the field of 
cognition this mav lead to its becoming a closed-cireuit evs- 
tem without any outlet in human practice. Knowledge may 
then lose its connection with its tareet and thus be deprived 
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of its main function, that of enriching people with new 
knowledge, helping them to master objective processes and 
place them at the service of man. The systematic application 
of knowledge to practice is, therefore, the guarantee of its 
objectivity, of its ever deeper penetration into the essence of 
the things and processes of objective reality. 


4. Knowledge as Intellectual Mastery of Reality. 
The Principle of Reflection 


The result of the process of cognition is knowledge. The 
concept of knowledge is extremely complex and full of impli- 
cations. Many epistemologists have concentrated on one or 
another aspect of knowledge and presented this aspect as 
expressing the whole nature of knowledge. This one-sided- 
ness has led to the exclusion of major factors comprising the 
very essence of knowledge with the result that some concepts 
of knowledge are incomplete and even misleading. 

The first definition of knowledge establishes its place in 
the process of social life. In knowledge man masters an 
object theoretically. transforms it to the plane of the ideal. 
Knowledge is ideal in relation to the object outside it. It is 
not the thing that is known, the phenomenon or property 
that is cognised. but a form of assimilation of reality, man’s 
ability to reproduce things and processes in his thoughts. 
aims and desires. to operate with their images and concepts. 

This means that knowledge, since it is ideal, exists not in 
the form of sensuously material things or their material copies, 
but as something opposite to the material, as a feature 
or aspect of the objective interaction of subject and object. 
as a form of man’s activity. As something ideal. knowledge 
is nevertheless interwoven with the material in the motion 
of the nervous system, in the signs created by man (words. 
mathematical and other symbols, etc.). 

This is what gives rise to the ideas that express man’s spir- 
itual mastery of objects, the images, the yardsticks that he 
evolves for things and processes which exist or may exist. 

If we say that the specific nature of knowledge lies in the 
esoupine of ideas. we must also pose the question of then 
content, their relationship to objective reality. The dialectical- 
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materialist solution to this problem was formulated by 
Marx in the following general terms: “...The ideal is 
nothing else than the material world reflected by the human 
mind, and translated into forms of thought.”! 

The relationship between knowledge and objective reality 
is expressed in the concept of reflection. This concept was 
proposed by philosophy in ancient times. The modern mate- 
rialists made wide use of it, and in a number of cases gave 
the process of reflection a mechanistic colouring; reflection 
was regarded as the influence of objects on man, whose sense 
organs registered their imprint, their form, like wax. 

Although reflection is not a concept peculiar to the Marx- 
ist-Leninist theory of knowledge alone, it has gained its place 
there, been rethought and acquired new content. Why is such 
a concept needed? When discussing the content and source 
of knowledge, the form in which it is connected with objec- 
tive reality, we cannot uphold the positions of materialism 
without understanding knowledge as the reflection of the 
things, properties and laws of objective reality. 

Materialism in the theory of knowledge proceeds from 
recognition of the existence of an objective reality indepen- 
dent of man’s consciousness, and of the knowability of that 
reality. Recognition of objective reality, which forms part of 
the content of knowledge, is directly connected with the con- 
cept of reflection. Knowledge ieflects the object: this means 
that the subject creates forms of thought that are ultimately 
determined by the nature, properties and laws of the given 
object, that is to say, the content of knowledge is objective. 

The idealist theory of knowledge avoids the concept of 
reflection and attempts to substitute for it such terms as “cer- 
respondence’, presenting knowledge not as the image of 
objective reality but as a sign or symbol replacing it. Lenin 
firmly protested against this because “signs or symbols mav 
quite possibly indicate imaginary objects. and everybody is 
familiar with instances of such signs or symbols .? The ideal- 
ists themselves, such as Prnst Cassirer, the neo-Kantian, make 
no secret of the reasons for their dislike of the concept ul 
reflection. Defefdinge the concept of knowlhed@e as a sxuntmol 
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in relation to the object, he wrote: “Our sensations and ideas 
are symbols, and not reflections of objects. From an image 
we demand a certain likeness to the reflected object, but we 
can never be sure here of this likeness.””! 

The idea of knowledge as reflection is today opposed by 
the philosophers of various schools, and also by philosophis- 
ing revisionists. The latter reject reflection as allegedly a 
concept of metaphysical materialism incompatible with 
Marxist philosophy, which proceeds from recognition of the 
activeness of the subject in the process of the practical and 
theoretical mastering of the object. The theory of reflection 
is thus presented by these philosophers as the basis of 
dogmatism. 

Of course. reflection, seen as the lifeless copying of exist- 
ing things and processes and considered apart from the sub- 
jective, actively creative influence of man, cannot serve as 
a characteristic of knowledge. The very meaning of human 
life lies in free creative activity, in the practical transforma- 
tion of the world, and knowledge serves the aims and tasks 
of this activity. But knowledge can be the instrument of 
transformation of the world only when it is the objective 
and active, practically oriented reflection of reality. Knowl- 
edge is the mastering of objectively existing reality, it has 
reality as its content, that is, it reflects the properties and 
laws of phenomena and processes existing outside it. 

Thus the dialectical-materialist theory of knowledge 
reveals the nature of knowledge, substantiating it with the 
principle of reflection; it endows the concept of reflection 
with new content, including in it the sensuously practical, 
creative activity of man. Knowledge is the coincident retlec- 
tion of reality, tested by social practice. 


5. Language Is the Form of Existence 
of Knowledge. Symbol and Meaning 


Knowledge is ideal but in order to exist in reality it must 
have a sensuous, material form. Man as an objective bemg 
acts only objectively, and his knowledge also exists in 
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objective form. One may operate with knowledge only in so 
far as it takes the form of /anguage, a system of sensorily 
perceptible objects-signs. 

This organic link between knowledge and its existence in 
the form of language was noted by Marx: “From the start 
the ‘spirit’ is afflicted with the curse of being ‘burdened’ with 
matter, which here makes its appearance in the form of agi- 
tated layers of air, sounds, in short, of language. Language 
is as old as consciousness, language is practical consciousness 
that exists also for other men, and for that reason alone it 
really exists for me personally as well... .”! 

On the surface, knowledge takes the form of a system of 
signs denoting an object, event, action, etc. That which the 
sign denotes is its meaning. Sign and meaning are indivisi- 
ble; there can be no sign without meaning and vice versa. 

A distinction must be made between linguistic and non- 
linguistic signs, the latter including signals, markings, and so 
on. Knowledge exists in linguistic signs, whose meaning is 
contained in cognitive images of the various phenomena and 
processes of objective reality.2 

There is no intrinsically necessary, organic link between 
the sensorily perceived object acting as a sign and its mean- 
ing. The same meaning may be attached to different objects 
performing the function of a sign. Moreover, artificial forma- 
tions created for a special purpose—symbols—may also act 
as Signs. 

The development of knowledge has brought into being a 
highly ramified system of artificial, symbolic languages \ for 
example, the symbol language of mathematics, chemistry. and 
so on). These languages are closely connected with the natu- 
ral languages, but are relatively independent svstems of 
signs. Science more and more often resorts to the use of svm- 
bols as a means of expressing the results of cogmtien. The 


"KR Mere and F. Fugels. The Geownan Idewingy, pp. 41-48 

~ Modern formal logic makes a distinction between “TOA Te 
tension” and “meaning in intension”. The tormer is the class of ol powers 
denoted by a certaify word, the latter its logical Connvtation Tom exer: 
ple. the “meaning in extension’ of the word “whale” ip all che whales 
that ever were. are er will be: its “mening in imtension” & e@ mtemeal 
inhabiting the evean, ete. Here the term “meaning” is used in die = 
sense, both extensionally and intensionally a . 
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words of the natural language are not always suitable for 
expressing scientific concepts because they have their own 
specific sensuous meaning, connected with everyday usage. 
Symbols are used to provide the close definition that is essen- 
tial to strict and unambiguous thinking. 

Knowledge as a linguistic system forms a world of its own, 
with its own specific structure in which separate elements 
are connected together according to certain rules. This system 
has its laws of structure and functioning, is constantly being 
enriched with new elements, changing its structure, and so 
on. Moreover, the laws of the functioning of the system are 
relatively independent and not directly connected with the 
things and processes of objective reality and their reflections 
in the mind of man. 

Symbolism is widely used by certain philosophical schools 
to defend idealistic notions. Indeed, if knowledge exists in 
the form of systems of signs, and these signs are more and 
more often replaced in modern science by symbols, does 
this not confirm the idea that knowledge is a symbol and 
not the reflection of reality? 

Contemporary positivists constantly stress the idea that 
the adoption of artincial language by science has entailed 
a loss of objectivity in knowledge. “The new _ physics,” 
writes Philipp Frank, “does not teach us anything about 
‘matter’ and ‘spirit’, but much about semantics. We learn 
that the language by which the ‘man from the street’ de- 
scribes his daily experience is not fit to formulate the general 
laws of physics.”! Yes, of course, physics has its own lan- 
guage which is unlike any natural national language, but it 
creates such a language not in order to move away from the 
processes it studies, but to investigate them more deeply and 
thoroughly. 

Knowledge is becoming increasingly symbolical in its 
form of expression, and scientific theory often appears in 
the form of a system of symbols, but the importance of these 
symbols and equations is that they give a more accurate and 
profound reflection of objective reality. It is not the symbols 


' Ph Prank, “Present Role of Science”. In: Atti del XII] Congresso 
Jntwrnaziwnale di Filosofia, Venezia, 12-18 Settembre 1958, Vol. I, 


Firenze, 1958, p. 8. 
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themselves that are the result of knowledge, but their ideal 
meaning whose content is the things, processes, properties 
and laws studied bw the given science. It is not the symbols 
in Einstein's formula L-=mc? that are knowledge; knowledge 
is the meaning of the symbols that comprise this formula. 
and the relationship between them expresses one of the laws 
of physics—the connection between energy and mass; that 
is, it provides real knowledge. 

Admittedly, it is not always easy to decide the meaning. 
that is, the class of objects, to which certain symbols and 
theories as a whole refer. The time has passed when all 
knowledge was, in effect, self-evident and a delinite sensu- 
ous image or object could be perceived in every concept. It 
is no accident therefore that we are now urgently confront- 
ed with the problem of interpretation, the elucidation of the 
theories expressed by a more or Jess formalised symbolic 
language. 

The very term “interpretation” has acquired a non-tra- 
ditional meaning. It now signifies not only scientific ex- 
planation, implying a search for the laws and causes of 
phenomena (science has never relinquished that task and it 
is still the most important element of scientific research). 
but also the Jegical operation of defining the cognitive sig- 
nificance of abstract, symbolic systems and the content both 
of the individual terms (symbols) and statements (expres- 
sions), and of theory as a whole. 

The logical thinking of the 20th century has been much 
concerned with questions involving the interpretation of ab- 
stract theoretical systems. At first glance this would not 
seem to be an intricate task. We ieee a certam scientific 
theory with its own specific Janguage: in order to under- 
stand the theory we must reduce its language te another 
language. a more universal and formalised ene. for exam- 
ple. the kind of language provided by modern tormal logic 
In general such a comparison of two languages is extremely 
fruitful because it allows us fo test a scientific theory by 
rigorous linguistic criteria, to establish its neon-conteadia 
tories, the acctiracy of the terms used, and se on But this 
method cannot be used to elucidate the objective sphere of 


theerv, that is. its cognitive significance and objective con 
tent. 
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There is another means of interpreting scientific theory: 
this is to compare its language with the language of obser- 
vation, of experiment, to seek not only the abstract objects 
behind the terms and expressions of theory, but also the 
empirical, sensuous objects that can actually be observed. 
This operation, known as empirical interpretation, allows 
us to relate an abstract theoretical system to the phenom- 
ena cf objective reality: but even empirical interpreta- 
tion does not solve the crucial problem, the elucidation of 
the whole cognitive significance of the theoretical system. 

One and the same theory may be interpreted through 
different experiments which. even taken together, cannot 
replace the knowledge it contains of the laws of phenomena. 

Some schools of contemporary philosophy, particularly 
logical positivism, assume that knowledge is built up of two 
elements—the rules of operating with linguistic signs and 
sense perception. Therefore, say the positivists, scientific 
theory can also be interpreted only by the linguistic means 
of formal logic or by reduction to the language of observation, 
of experiment, which is nearer to the natural language and 
consequently to our sensory images. The weakness of these 
positivist concepts lies in the fact that, in analysing the 
language of science. they do not actually deal with knowl- 
edge itself in its specific form, because since the days of 
Kant it has been accepted in philosophy that knowledge 
must include a content that goes beyond the use of symbols 
and beyond empirical observation (things outside us). This 
implies that to understand theory and grasp its cognitive 
significance, to understand the knowledge it contains, we 
must not confine ourselves to its interpretation by means 
of the language of formal logic and empirical observation, 
but include it in the general process of development of 
knowledge and of buman civilisation in general. 

sy this means we can understand the part played by 
fheerv in intellectual development, in the intellectual mas- 
tery of the phenomena and processes of objective reality, 
arid where it is leading human thought and activity. In this 
gevealing of the cognitive significance of theory a tremen- 
dous part is played by the categories of philosophy. 

From the above the conclusion may be drawn that know/- 
edee is the spiritual assimilation of reality essential to 
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practical activity. Theories and concepts are created in the 
process of this assimilation, which has creative aims, ackive- 
ly reflects the phenomena, properties and laws of ihe Gh- 
jective world and has its real existence in the form of a lin- 
guistic system. 


6. Objective Truth 


Knowledze is a result of hwnan activity. In acquiring 
knowledge man is active, he is guided by his own aims and 
makes special instruments, tools and other devices that help 
bim te know reality. Man's intervention in the processes 
that he studies is constantly increasing. For practical activity 
we need knowledge that reflects with the greatest degree ol 
fullness and aceuracy the objective world as it exists m 
itself, independently of man’s consciousness and activity. 
liere we are confronted with the question of the truth of 
knowledge. What is trath? How is it possible? Where are 
ihe criteria by which we can separate true knowledge from 
the untrue, the false? 

Long-standing tradition that goes back to the philoseuphy 
of ancient times tells us that the truth is what corresponds 
to reality. But this definition is so broad and amb:guous 
that it has been virtually accepted bv nearly all philosophi- 
cal schools, both materialist and idealist. Even the agnostics 
agree with it, while putting their own interpretation en the 
terms “correspondence” and “reality”. The agnostics say 
they are not against knowledge in’ general, but against 
knowledge as the reflection of things and processes as they 
exist i themselves. So the general cowclusion is that all 
philosophers have believed the attainment of truth te be 
the arm of knowledge and have recognised its existence. 

for these reasons ue Marxist-Lenimst theery of Kkoow!l- 
elge could not rest comtent with such @a abstract delinitien 
of truth; it had to @o further. Muarxism-Leninism lias devel- 
eptd the more conercte concept of abjyective trwth, which 
meins Knowledge whose content does not depend om the 
subicct. docs not depemt either on the individaal or on 
mankind as a whole.! 


! Sec V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14, pp. 122-23. 
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As we have noted, there can be no knowledge, and con- 
sequently no truth, independent of man’s practical activity. 
This is where the objective idealists are wrong in their con 
ception of taking truth beyond the sphere of man and man- 
kind into some transcendental world. 

But on the other hand there can be no truth outside its 
objectivity: if objective reality does not form the content of 
knowledge, knowledge loses its basic quality, that of re- 
flecting the object as it exists in itself. Thus, such state- 
ments as “the electron forms part of the structure of the 
atom of any element’, or “any capitalist society is based on 
the exploitation of man by man”, are objective truths be- 
cause their content is taken from objective reality, from the 
state of things that exists independently of the consciousness 
of the people who seek to know it. 

Objective truth expresses the dialectics of subject and 
object. On the one hand, the truth is subjective because it 
is a form cot human activity; on the other, it is objective 
because its content does not depend either on the ind‘vidual 
or on mankind as a whole. 

For the materialist “...the recognition of objective truth 
is essential”, while for the agnostic, the subjective idealist, 
“there can be no objective truth’.! because he rules out the 
possibility of phenomena and processes being rellected in 
thought as they exist independently of the consciousness of 
the thinker. 

Denial of objective truth takes various forms. Kant and 
his followers believed the attribute of true knowledge to be 
necessity and universality, whose source lay not in the ob- 
jective world but in the nature of sensuality and intellect; 
consequently, in their view, there was in fact no objective 
knowledge. Machism regarded true knowledge as that in 
which the most economical and simple comnection of sensa- 
tion was achieved. Marxism does not deny the importance 
of the desire for economy and_ simplicity but, as Lenin 
wiote, thought “...is ‘economical’ when it correctly reflects 
obiective truth...”.2 Pragmatism deduces truth from prac- 
tice. which is understood as subjective activity designed to 


1 V. J. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14, p. 127. 
2 Tbid., p. 170. 
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achieve utility. It is, of course, an objective fact that true 
knowledge is necessary and useful to society, including sep- 
arate individuals, but utility and practical considerations 
are not the source of truth; rather knowledge can only be 
useful, can only become the instrument for transforming 
things. when it is objectively true. Through practice know]l- 
edge comes into contact with objective reality, and draws 
its content from the latter. 

Bertrand Russell, a prominent figure in British neo-posi- 
tivism, believed truth to be a form of faith. “... It is in fact 
primarily beliefs that are true or false; sentences only be- 
come so through the fact that they can express beliefs.”! 
Russell sees truth as a belief to which a certain fact cor- 
responds: the false is also a belief, but one that is not con- 
firmed by tact. The question of what constitutes a fact that 
confirms belief is left open: it may be some external associa- 
tion, and so on. In other words, the objectivity of the con- 
tent of knowledge as the decisive moment of truth does not 
figure in this theory. 

Popular among positivists is the concept that reduces the 
content of knowledge to the means of testing and proving 
it. In this case the objective significance or content of know'l- 
edge is confused with the means of its proof or testing. But 
proof is not the content of knowledge: it is the process of 
establishing its objective truth. The same statement with 
one and the same objective content may be proved by com- 
pletely different means: in doing so we change not the con- 
tent of the statement that has to be proved but only eur 
attitude to it. Therefore, without detracting from the signifi 
cance of proof and verification in the process of cognition (we 
must not only obtain objectively true knowle: ec. but also 
be subjectively confident that it is such). we must draw a 
strict distinction between truth and the means of proving 
it: the one may not be taken for the other. Truth is knowl- 
edge the content of which is determined by the object, ps 
properties and laws. : 

Objective truth is mot something static. is @ PTOGESs 
that includes various Gualitative states. There is an acecpied 
distinction between absolute and relative truth. 

' Bertrand Ruusewel]. i/o i speannite wee [ys Srafe aed Jismiio, Siw 
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The term “absolute truth” is used in philosophical litera- 
ture in various senses. It often implies the notion of com- 
plete and ultimate knowledge of the world as a whole. This 
is truth in the last instance, the ultimate realisation of the 
strivings and potential of human reason. But is such know!l- 
edge attainable? In principle man is capable of knowing 
everything in the world, but in reality this ability is realised 
in the process of the practically infinite historical develop- 
ment of society. “...The sovereignty of thought,” writes 
Engels, “is realised in a series of extremely unsovereigntly- 
thinking human beings....”'! Each result of human knowl- 
edge is sovereign (unconditionally true), inasmuch as it is a 
moment in the process of cognition of objective reality, and 
unsovereign as a separate act, inasmuch as it has its limits 
which are determined by the level cf development of human 
civilisation. Therefore the desire to achieve truth in the last 
instance at all costs is like going on a wild goose chase. 

Sometimes the term “truth in the last instance” is used 
to describe factual knowledge of individual phenomeiia and 
processes the authenticity of which has been proved by 
science. Such truths are also sometimes called eternal: “Leo 
Tolstoy was born in 1828”, “birds have beaks’, “chemical 
elements have atomic weight”. 

Do such truths exist? Of course, they do. But anyone who 
would limit cognition to the achievement of such knowl- 
edge would, as Engels remarks, not get very far. “If man- 
kind,” he writes, “ever reached the stage at which it should 
work only with eternal truths, with results of thought which 
possess sovereign validity and an unconditional claim to 
truth, it would then have reached the point where the infinity 
of the intelectual world both in its actuality and in its poten- 
tiality had been exhausted, and thus the famous miracle of 
the counted uncountable would have been performed.’? 

Science has developed through overthrowing various as- 
sertions that claimed to be absolute but turned out to be 
true only for their time (for example, “the atom is indivis- 
ible’. “all swans are white’, and so on). Actual scientific 
theory quite often contains an element of the untrue, the 


1 F. Engels, Anti-Dihring, p. 106. 
2 Jbid., pp. 106-07, 
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illusory, which is revealed by the subsequent course of cogni- 
tion and the development of practice. 

But do we not then set foot on the perilous path of de- 
nving objective truth? If in the process of cognition a mo- 
ment of illusion ig discovered in what was thought to be 
true, if the opposition between the true and the false is 
relative, then perhaps there is no general difference between 
them? This, in fact, is the argument of the relativists, who 
absolutise the relativity of knowledge. If truth is relative. 
it may be considered from their standpoint that science 
moves from one truth to another, or, which is the same 
thing, from one error to another. 

Relativism is correct in one respect—its recognition of 
the fluidity, the mobility of all that exists including know!- 
edge, but it metaphysically divorces the development. of 
knowledge from objective reality. “The materialist dialec- 
tics of Marx and Engels certainly does contain relativism. 
but is not reducible to relativism, that is. it recognises the 
relativity ef all our knowledge, not in the sense of denying 
objective truth, but in the sense that the limits of apprex- 
imation of our knowledge to this truth are historically con- 
ditional.””! 

The Marxist theory of knowledge, while opposing both 
dogmatism and_ relativism. acknowledges the existence of 
both absolute and relative truths, but in doine so it estab- 
lishes their interconnection in the process of achieyine ob- 
jective truth. “To be a materialist.” Lenin writes, “is to 
acknowledge objective truth. which is revealed to us bv eur 
sense-organs. To acknowledge objective truth. ie.. truth not 
dependent upon man and mankind. is. jn ene way or an- 
other, to recognise absolute truth. 

Absolute truth exists because in our obtectively true 
knowledge there is something that is not overthrown by the 
subsequent course of science, but is only enriched with mew 
objective content. At the same time at any fiven moment 
eur knowledge is relative: it reflecis reality truly im the 
cd oe fo aaa cmiy iin sey Thi 

; —tne NTT cilee if 
more accurate and more profound. 
V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14, p. 187. 
Jbid., p. 133, 
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Objective truth is the process of movement of knowledge 
from one stage to another, as a result cf which knowledge 
is filled out with content taken from objective reality. It 1s 
always a unity of the absolute and the relative. “Each step 
in the development of science.’ Lenin writes. ‘adds new 
grains to the sum of absolute truth, but the limits of the 
truth of each scientific proposition are relative. now ex- 
panding, now shrinking with the growth of knowledge.”! 

In ancient Greece a geometry was invented that is known 
in scyence as Euclidean geometry. [s it true or not? Of 
course. it is an objective, absolute-relative truth. because its 
content is taken frem the spatial relationships cxisting in 
objective reality. But it is trae only up to a certain point, 
that is, while 3% remains abstracted from the curvature of 
space (regarded in Euclidean geomeiry as zero). As soon as 
space is considered with a positive or negative curvature. 
scientists have recourse to non-Euclidean geometries (Loba- 
cheysky's or Rieman’s), which have extended the Hmits of 
our knowledge and contributed to the develonment of gco- 
metrical knowledge—along the path that leads us ever deep- 
er into objective truth. 


7. Criteria of True Knowledge 


In seeking objective truth, man experiences a need for 
criteria to help him distinguish it from error. 

This would seem to be guite simple. Science yields objec- 
tive truth and man has worked out many ways of proving 
and testing it. But this is not the whole story. Proof in the 
strict sense of the term is the deduction of one knowledge 
from another. when once knowledge must necessarily follow 
from another =thesis from: arguniciie Thus in the process 
of proof knowledge does not go bevund its own sphere, but 
remains, as it were, confined within itself. This is what has 
given rise to the idea of the existence of formal criteria of 
ruth. when truth i¢ established bv collating one set of 
knowledge with another. 

The so-called theory af coherence, which has been muth 
publicised in the 20th century by the neo-positivists, proceeds 


1 Thid., p. 135. 
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in general from the proposition that no other criterion exists, 
and that truth itself is the agreement of one set of knowledge 
with another set of knowledge established on the basis of the 
formal logical law of inadmissibility of contradiction. But 
formal logic can guarantee us the truth of a deduced state- 
ment only if the premises from which it follows are true: 
A follows from B, B follows from C, and so on ad mmfinit- 
17m. 

But from where, we may ask, do we obtain the general 
principles, the axioms and even the rules of logical deduc- 
tion that form the basis of any proof? This question was 
asked by Aristotle. If we follow the theory of coherence. we 
can only accept them as conyentional agreements (conven- 
tions) and thus write off all attempts to establish the objec- 
tive truth of knowledge, thereby submitting to subjectivism 
and agnosticism in the theory of knowledge. 

The history of philosophy records various approaches to 
the problem of the criteria of true knowledge. Some philo- 
sophers saw the solution in empirical observation. in the 
sensations and perceptions of the individual. Of course, em- 
pirical observation is one of the means of testing knowledge. 
But in the first place, not all theoretical concepts may he 
tested by direct observation. Secondly, as Engels wrote. “the 
empiricism of observation alone can never adequately prove 
necessity.... This is so very correct that it does not follow 
from the continual rising of the sun in the morning that it 
will rise again tomorrow....”! But knowledge that lavs 
down laws must contain in itself both necessity and univer- 
sality. 

Of course, scientific practice does sometimes test state- 
ments and theories by sensory experience. But this cannot 
serve as the ultimate criterion of truth. because from one 
and the same theory there may follow quite different con- 
sequences that can be tested experimentally. The fact that 
one such consequence, or several of them taken toecther. 
corresponds to experience still dees not guarantee the ob 
lective truth of the whole theory. Besides. net all propos 
tions of science can be tested by direct rerouwrse to senaers 
experience. This is why even the NeOo-positivists, whe cham 


1 F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature, p. 229, 
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pion the principle of verification (testing of knowledge by 
comparing it with the data of experience, observation and 
experiment), have felt its unreliability as a general criterion 
of the truth of knowledge, particularly when dealing with 
scientific theories that possess a large degree of universality. 
To rescue the principle of verification, they go on inventing 
ever wider interpretations of the concept of “experimental 
verifiability’, on the one hand, while limiting the sphere of 
its application (not all true ideas can be tested experimen- 
tally, etc.), on the other. Some of them, the British philos- 
opher Karl Popper, for example, have proposed that veri- 
fiability should be replaced by falsifiabilitv, that is. the at- 
tempt to find experimental data that refute rather than 
confirm the theory. 

Disqualifying facts are. of course, essential to science. 
particularly as a means of establishing the limits of appli- 
cability of a given theoretical system. But this method can- 
not be used to prove its objective truth. 

Marxism has solved the problem of the criterion of truth 
by showing that ic lies ultimately in the activity which 1s 
the basis of knowledge. that is, a social historical practice. 
“The question whether objective (gegenstdndliche) truth can 
be attributed to human thinking is not the question of theory 
but is a practical question. In practice man must prove the 
truth, that is, the reality and the power, the this-sidedness 
(Diesseitigheit) of his thinking.’’! 

What gives practice its strength as a criterion of truth? 
The criterion of true knowledge must possess two qualities. 
First, it must undoubtedly be sensuous and material in cha- 
racter. it must take man out of the field of knowledge into 
the objective world, because it is the objectivity of knowl- 
edge that must be established. Second, knowledge, partic- 
ularly the Jaws of science, has a universal character, and 
the universal and infinite cannot be proved by one individ- 
ual fact or even by any number of them taken together. 
Man's practical activity. the nature of which is intrinsically 
universal, possesses this special feature. 

As Lenin said, a person “finally” grasps objective truth. 

only when the notion becomes ‘being-for-itself in the 


i K, Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, p. 13, 
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sense of practice”.! Moreover, in practice the universal 
acquires the sensuously concrete form of a thing. a process. 
and so it has in itself “not only the dignity of the universal 
but also of the simply actual’? In other words, in practice 
the objectivity of knowledge which is universal in character 
acauires the form of sensuous authenticity. And there is no 
need to depart into the bad infinity of enumerating exam- 
ples and facts. The steam-cngine which man built on the 
basis of knowledye proves the proposition of physics con- 
cerning the conversion of thermal energy into mechanical 
energy and, as I!ngels observed. “190.009 steam-enyines did 
not prove this more than one... By learning how to use 
atomic enerev in mdustryv, agricelture and medicine man 
proves the objective truth of the physical concepts of the 
structure of the atom. 

This does not mean. of course, that from the standpoint 
ef Marxist-Leninist epistemology everv concept. every act 
of knowledge must be directly tested in practice. in produc- 
tion or some other form of material human activity. In 
reality the process of proof takes the form of deducing one 
sct of knowledge from another, that is, the form of a logical 
chain of reasoning, some of whose links are tested by ap- 
plication in practice. But does not this suggest the idea that 
besides practice there exist criteria based on the logical 
apparatus of thought, on the collation of one set of know!l- 
edge with another? Of course, the forms and laws of logical 
deduction do not depend on separate acts of practical activ- 
ity, but this doves not mean that they are in general uneon- 
nected with practice and not engendered by it. As Lenin 
wrote, “...the practical activity of man had ta lead his 
consciousness to the repetition of the varieus lowical feures 
thousands of millions of times in order phat these figures 
could obtain the significance of axioms” 4 
__ Practice is not a fixed state, but a process formed of in 
dividual elements. stages and links. Knowledee may over: 
take the practice of one or another historical period. Ther 
myav not he enough available practice to establish the rath 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38. p. 211. 
* Ibid., p. 213. 

3 F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature, p. 229. 

4 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 38, p. 190. 
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of the theories that are advanced by science. All this indi- 
cates the relativity of the criterion of practice. But this crite- 
rion is simultaneously absolute because only on the basis 
of the practice of today or tomorrow can objective truth be 
established. “...The criterion of practice can never, in the 
nature of things, either confirm or refute any human idea 
completely. This criterion too is sufficiently ‘indefinite’ not 
to allow human knowledge to become ‘absolute’, but at the 
same time it is sufficiently definite to wage a ruthless fight 
on all varieties of idealism and agnosticism.”! As it develops 
practice overcomes its limitations as a criterion of know]- 
edve. Developing practice cleanses knowledge of all that is 
false and urges it on to the new results that we need. 


1 VI. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14, pp. 142-45. 


Chapter VIII 
THE DIALECTICS OF THE PROCESS OF COGNITION 


Cognition is not something static, but a process of move- 
ment towards objective, complete and comprehensive truth. 
This process is made up of a multitude of elements and 
aspects that have a necessary connection with one another. 


1. Cognition as Unity of the Sensory 
and the Rational 


Philosophy long ago singled out the two elements that 
make up cognition. These are the sensory (sensations, per- 
ceptions and representations) and the rational (thought in 
its various forms: concepts, judgements, inferences, hvpo- 
theses. theories). This once gave rise to the question: what 
is the significance of these elements in the production and 
development of knowledge? How are they related? There 
have of course been many different answers to these ques- 
tions. 

The adherents of sensationalism assume that the decisive 
role in cognition belones to the sensory element, te sensa 
tions and perceptions. Here we have a true rdea because it 
is indeed only through the sense organs that a person is 
connected with the external world. “The first premise of thre 
theory of knowledge.” Lenin wrote. “undoubtedly is that the 
sole source of our knowledge is sensation”! But the nature 
of man’s sensations and perceptions, their role in cognition, 
may be understood in different ways. 


 V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14. p. 126. 
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Sensations are the source of knowledge: what, then, is the 
source of the sensations themselves? 

Idealist sensationalism (Berkeley, Hume, the Machists) re- 
gards sensations and perceptions as the ultimate reality that 
we can know; it either repudiates the existence of objective 
realitv or dismisses the question of the source of sensations 
and perceptions as absurd. Moreover, the idealists often 
speculate on the complex nature of sensations, giving a one- 
sided interpretation of scientific data. Sensations are the 
result of the interaction of two material systems: the object 
(stimulus), which exists outside the sense organs, and the 
subject (the sense organs, the nervous system), which exerts 
a considerable influence on the form of sensation. 

The “physiological” idealism that emerged in the 19th 
century with its biased interpretation of the facts of the 
physiology of the sense organs assumes that an external 
stimulus fulfils only the function of giving an impulse to 
sensation, but is by no means the determining factor. ‘The 
determining factor is the internal energy that is specific for 
every sense organ. In this interpretation sensations are vir- 
tually isolated trom the external world and treated merely 
as symbols of things and processes, which leads to agnosti- 
cism. 

At the other extreme we have the view of sensation known 
as “naive realism’. Its adherents assume that outside man 
there exists an external world with a multitude of things and 
processes that are exactly the same as what man feels and 
perceives. The individual and his nervous system allegedly 
play no part in influencing the form of sensations. 

In reality the sense organs do exert an influence on the 
formation of sensations. A sensation 1s a subjective image 
of the objective world. “If colour,’ Lenin writes, “is a sen- 
sation only depending upon the retina (as natural science 
compels you to admit), then light rays, falling upon the re- 
tina, produce the sensation of colour. ‘This means that out- 
side us, independently of us and of our minds, there exists 
a movement of matter, let us say of ether waves of a definite 
Jength and of a definite velocity, which, acting upon the 
retina. producc in man the sensation of a particular col- 
our.... This is materialism: matter acting upon our sense- 
organs produces sensation. Sensation depends on the brain, 
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nerves, retina. etc., i.¢., on matter organised in a definite 
way.’! 

Sensations and perceptions, since they are the source "1 
human knowledge, possess authenticity. Within certain 
limits they give us notions ef the external world that correctly 
reflect reality. that js to say. there exists a natural co-erdina- 
tion between the external world and the data of the sense 
organs which is a result of the cvclution of living beings. 
their adaptation to the envivoninent. Pherefore. we do not 
neglect sensory authenticity m testing theoretical knowledge. 
for example. 

But the data of the sensory reflection of reality. although 
they form the source of knowledge. are not its whole con- 
tent. The thesis of sensationalism proclauned by the English 
philosopher John Locke (there is nothing in the reason that 
was not originally in the senses). expressed the metaphysical 
narrowness that bears the name of empiricism (from the 
Crreek empomna—experience). From the standpoint of em- 
piricism knowledge not only takes its suurce from sensa- 
tions and perceptions but in point of fact never goes beyond 
them. To thought empiricism grants only the role of sum- 
ming up, arranging the data of experience, implying that 
itis is the totality of man’s sensations and perceptions. The 
expiricism of the materialist philosophy of the 17th and ISth 
centuries was progressive inasmuch as it demanded exper- 
imental knowledge of nature, stripped of speculative scho- 
Jasticism. Subsequently, however, empiricism became one of 
the sources of agnosticism and yarious kinds of superstition 
because in its contempt for theoretical thought it led science 
to operaic with obsolete concepts or, as Engels remarks. 
“... to some of the most sober empiricists being led into the 
most barren of all superstitions, into modern spiritualism’. 

(contemporary empiricism takes the form of NCO~ positly ISM 
or logical positivism. Although it does not oppose thought 
im general, it allows it only in the form of logical caloult 
loxical proof, operations with signs), The NCO-POSiUIVISTS ty 
to find and single out in modern science evrtain initial ele 


ments ‘statements and terms) which can be related go in 
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mediate sense data. These data are taken as the basis of 
knowledge, all other knowledge being reduced either to this 
basis or to logical rules of deduction, which are convention- 
al. i.e, a matter of agreement beiween scientists. The 
whole course of the development of science has convincing- 
ly demonstrated, however, that knowledge cannot be re- 
duced to the two elements of (a pepsi data and logical 
operations with signs. It embraces the whole complex, syn- 
thesising activity of human reason. 

Whereas the empiricists exaggerate the role of the sen- 
sory reflection, the representatives of another school known 
as rationalism one-sidedly exaggerate and absolutise the 
role of thought in cognition. In opposition to the sensory 
contemplation of the empiricists the rationalists (Descartes, 
Spinoza and others) advocated “‘supersensory” intellectual 
contemplation. They advanced the concept of intellectual 
intuition by means of which the reason, by-passing the data 
of the senses, could gain direct knowledge of the essence of 
things and processes. This belittled the role of sensory ex- 
perience. Experience was only the first impulse to the activ- 
ity of thought or served merely to illustrate ideas produced 
bv thought. Logically continuing these concepts, some ra- 
tionalists (Descartes) arrived at the idea of the existence of 
innate knowledge, specifically in the form of fundamental 
concepts of mathematics and logic that were assumed to be 
absolutely clear and reliable. 

The apriorism of Kant is a somewhat toned down, diluted 
form of rationalism. According to Kant, knowledge springs 
from two independent sources: (1) the data of sensory per- 
ceptions that provide the content of knowledge and (2) the 
forms of sensuousness and intellect which are @ priori (in- 
dependent of experience). fant is quite right in assuming 
that knowledge arises as a result of the “oypekeua of the 
sensory and the rational, but he fences off these two ele- 
ments from each other: sensory perceptions ave connected 
with the influence on the sense organs of “things m them- 
selves”. which are independent of the consciousness, whereas 
the rational forms of cognition (categories) are rooted im 
ihe a prvore abilities of the intellect. Thus, having correctly 
understood the categories (most general concepts) as forms 
of cognition, Kant failed te see that they are such only 
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because they reflect the things of the objective world. Of 
course, the forms of thought exist independently of specific 
experience, of the experience of the individual, but they have 
arisen and developed on the basis of the sensuously objective 
activity of mankind as a whole. Kant was wrong in treating 
them as forms that are innate in man. 

The relationship between the sensory and the rational, be- 
tween the data of experience and thought, can be correctly 
understood in cognition only from the standpoint of the 
Marxist theory of knowledge. 

Cognition begins with the living, sensory contemplation of 
reality. Man’s sensory experience (sensations, perceptions. 
representations or images) are the source of knowledge link- 
ing him with the external world. This does not mean that 
every individual act of knowing begins with experience. 
Knowledge is not inherited in the biological sense. but it is 
passed on from one generation to another. “...The single 
individual that must have experience,” writes Engels, “is no 
longer necessary, its individual experience can be replaced 
to a certain extent by the results of the experiences of a 
number of its ancestors.”! There are forms of knowledge 
that theoretically generalise the experience of previous ge- 
nerations and these forms are independent of “the partic- 
ular experience of each individual” 2 

Knowledge is not only that which is provided by the 
sense organs. With the help of various forms of thought it 
goes beyond the bounds of sensory images. Even such a 
simple judgement as “the rose is red” is a form of the con- 
nection between sensation and perception on the basis «of 
the concepts of colours. their gradation, etc. Without con- 
cepls a person cannot express in language his sensory ex- 
perience. This is why there is no such thing as “pure” sen- 
sory contemplation. In man it is always permeated with 
thought. Nor is there any such thing as “pure” thought. since 
the latter is always connected with sensory material. even 
if only in the form of images and signs. 

Living sensory contemplation of reality may be regarded 
as direct only in the sense that it links us with the werd 
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of things, their properties and relationships, but it is con- 
ditioned by previous practice, by language, and so on. If 
there is no interpretation of the results of sensation, then 
there is no knowledge either. Lenin regarded man’s sensa- 
tions as the conversion of the energy of external stimulus 
into a fact of consciousness. 

Thus knowledge is unity of the sensory and rational 
reflection of reality. Without sensory representation, images, 
a man can have no real knowledge. Many of the concepts 
of modern science, for example, are extremely abstract, but 
they cannot free themselves entirely from sensory content 
not only because they owe their origin in the final analysis 
to human experience, but also because they exist in the form 
of a system of sensually perceptible signs. On the other 
hand, knowledge cannot do without the rational processing 
of the data of experience and their inclusion in the results 
and course of man’s intellectual development. 


2. Levels of Knowledge: Empirical 
and Theoretical, Abstract and Concrete. 
Unity of Analysis and Synthesis 


The sensory and the rational are the basic elements of 
all knowledge. But in the process of cognition we may dis- 
tinguish different levels, qualitatively unique stages of 
knowledge that differ in their fullness, depth and range, in 
the means by which their basic content is achieved, and in 
the form of their expression. 

Here we find such levels as the empirical and the theo- 
retical. 

3y the empirical we mean a level of knowledge whose 
content is basically obtained from experience (from obser- 
vation and experiment) and subjected to a certain amount 
of rational treatment, that is, expressed in a certain lan- 
guage. At this level of knowledge the object of cognition is 
reflected in those of its properties and relationships that are 
accessible to sensory contemplation. For example, in modern 
physics even elementary particles are accessible to empirical 
cognition. In a cloud chamber or in a powerful accelerator 
particles are sensually perceived by the researcher in the 
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furm of photographs of their tracks, and so on. The results 
of these observations and measurements are registered in a 
certain language. The data of observations and experi- 
ments are the empirical basis from which knowledge pro- 
ceeds in its further development. So much importance 1s 
attached to obtaining these data that in certain sciences a 
division of labour has occurred with the result that scientists 
now specialise in experimental research, processing data, 
and so on. it is no accident that we speak today of experi- 
imental physics, biology, physiology, psychology, etc. Exper- 
iment is being ever more widely applied in the social sciences 
as well.! 

Theoretical cognition is on a different level from the 
empirical. At the theoretical level the object is reflected in 
its connections and laws, which are discovered not only by 
experiment but through abstract thinking. The task of theo- 
retical knowledge, as Marx says, is “*...to resolve the visible, 
merely external movement into the true intrinsic move- 
ment...".? In theoretical knowledge the sensory provides a 
certain basis and form of expression (some kind of sign 
system) for the results obtained by thought. 

In any field of science we encounter theories in which 
knowledge not only goes beyond the bounds of sensory €X- 
perience, but sometimes looks extremely paradoxical. Take. 
for cxample, Linstein’s theory of relativity, quantum me- 
chanics, Lobachevsky’s geometry and much else. Experience 
tells us nothing about the constant velocity of light: when 
Plank preposed that light is emitted in quanta, in packets, 
there was no experimental confirmation of this fact: when 
Lobachevsky proposed the axiom “through a point that is 
not on the given straight line there Pass at least two straight 
lines that are in the same plane as the given line and do 
not cross it”, he did not base his proposition on any visual 
conceptions of space: in fact, he actually contradicted those 
that existed. 

The empirical and theoretical levels of knowledge are 
closely intereonnected. First, theoretical Constructions arise 
from generalisation of previous knowledge, cluding that 


For mare ded@il on empirical cognition see Chapter TX. 
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which is obtamed through observation and experiment. This, 
of course, dows net imply that ail theories come directly 
fiew: experiemer: some of them take already existing con- 
cepts and vncoreés as their point of departure. Thus, the 
general tieery of relativity dees not owe its origin directly 
t6 anv phvsical experiment or astronomical observation; it 
arose as the syuthesis of the special theory of relativity and 
the geametries of Lobachevsky and Rieman. But if we take 
net separate theories bui theoretical knowledge as a whole, 
ois of course directly or indirectly connected with em- 
pirical knowledge. 

Lheoretical knowledge can anticipate experimental data. 
Theoretical physics produced the idea of the existence of 
anti-particles long betore they were experimentally detected. 
But tt would be a mistake to assume that in this case there 
was nothing for observation and experiment to do but re- 
cord the results of theory. Vwhen scientists discovered the 
positron in cosmic ravs, this was a brilhant experimental 
confirmation vt the quantum equation invented by the Brit- 
ish physicist Paul Dirac. which implied the existeace of an 
electron with two opposite clectrical charges. negative and 
positive. But empirical observations also corrected Dirac, 
who held thai the particle symmetrical to the electron was 
not a pusitron but a proton. The Seviet physicist Vavilov 
profoundly observed: “Any physical experiment, if con- 
scientiously performed. has independent valuc. But experi- 
ment is rarely undertaken at randem, in search of new, 
unexpected phenumena. In mest cases experiment is used to 
obtain an opinion on the correctness or incorrectness of cer- 
tain theoretical constructions.... The answer given by ex- 
penment may sometunies be uncxpected, in which case the 
experiment becomes the source of a new theory (radivactiv- 
jitv was discovered in this way, for example). This is the 
valuable, hewristic significance of experiment. | 

Thus the development of knowledge presupposes constant 
interaction of experiment and theory. Absolutisation of 
Cither is ditastyous to the development of science. [ven se, 
it is theory and not €xperunent that is the goal of science; 
iS | Vuvwilav, Collected Ulovas. Vol IV. Moscow, 1996, po 1S On 
Russian). 
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screntific development depends not so much on the quantity 
vf empirical data as on the quantity and quality of the well- 
founded theories it produces. Present-day research in many 
fields of beth social and natural sciences, having accumu- 
lated considerable empirical material. js experiencing a 
need for new fundamental theories on the basis of which it 
would be possible to generalise and systematise this material 
and move on from there. 

The level of knowledge is determined not only by the 
means by which it is attained, experimental or theoretical. 
but by how the object is reflected—in all its connections 
and manifestations or in only one aspect, although perhaps 
a very important one. From. this standpoint knowledge is 
classified as concrete and abstract. 

In principle, knowledge seeks to become concrete, that 
is to say. manv-sided, embracing the object as a whole. But 
(his very concreteness may be of different kinds. In a per- 
son's sensory experience an object mav be given in many 
connections and relationships. But empirical knowledge can 
embrace only external connections and relationships, and 
therefore sensory concreteness is diffuse: it does not per- 
ceive the object in its deepest connections and is incapable 
of understanding its true wholeness. 

To twe t a higher level of concreteness one must first 
tuke the object or group of objects from one particular an- 
gle, having eliminated the others by abstraction, In. this 
sense thinking may be regarded as a means of knowing real- 
ity through abstraction. | 

Abstraction is a very important means of knowing an 
object through thought. Abstraction brings out the essential 
in any given relationship. Moreover. by singling out any 
particulaa property or relationships, thought can abstraet 
ifsclf even from the things and phenomena to Which these 
Properties and relationships betong. Thag we arrive at the 
qualities of whiteness”, “beauty”, “hreredivy”, “electrical 
condurtivits . and so on. Such abstractions are known on 
logic as abstract objects. 
| In the PLOCESS of abstraction theurht dees met Coline 
Hel le simghae out and isolating a certain Semsually pres 
ceptible Property or relationship of an objeet il se. ab 
Mraction woulkl not overcome the cious «1 qundosy eur 
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creteness), but tries to lay bare the connection hidden from 
and inaccessible to empirical knowledge. Thus the “plunge 
into abstraction” is a means of knowing the object more 
profoundly. “Thought proceeding from the concrete to the 
abstract—provided it is correct...—does not get away from 
the truth but comes closer to it. The abstraction of matter, 
of a law of nature, the abstraction of value, etc., in short all 
scientific (correct, serious. not absurd) abstractions reflect 
nature more deeply, truly and completely.”! Modern science. 
having made abstraction the main instrument for penetrat- 
ing the mysteries of things and processes. confirms this 
fact. 

But no abstraction is all-powerful. It is the means by 
which human thought singles out individual properties and 
laws in the object. By means of abstraction the object 1s 
analysed in thought and divided into abstract definitions. The 
formation of these definitions is the means of attaining new 
concrete knowledge. This movement of thought is known as 
the ascent from the abstract to the concrete. In the process 
of this ascent the object is reproduced by thought in iis 
entirety. This process was first described by Hegel. Marx 
interpreted it materialistically, and applied it in Capital to 
the study of bourgeois social relations. Whereas Hegel 
believed that the object itself is created in the process of 
ascent from the abstract to the concrete, Marx saw this only 
as the reproduction of the object in thought in all the full- 
ness of its connections through the synthesis of various ab- 
stract definitions. “The concrete concept,” he wrote, “is con- 
crete because it is a synthesis of many definitions, thus re- 
presenting the unity of diverse aspects. It appears therefore 
in reasoning as a summing-up, a result, and not as a start- 
ing point, although it is the real point of origin, and thus 
also the point of origin of perception and imagination. The 
first procedure attenuates meaningful images to abstract 
definitions, the second leads from abstract definitions by 
way of reasoning to the reproduction of the concrete situa- 
fon.” * 


1 V. J. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 171. . 
2K. Marx A Contribution to the Critijqnw of Political Tcrnmony 
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Movement from the sensuously concicte throuch the 
abstract to the concrete in thought is a law ef the development 
of theoretical knowledge. The conerete in thought ws the 
most profound and meaningful knowledge. Per example. in 
Capital Marx begins his analysis with an abstract definition 
of commodity and goes on from there to build a picture of 
capitalist relationships in their totality. 

A similar process of ascent from the abstract to the con- 
crete with certain modifications expressing the peculiar 
features of the subject-matter of a given science, occurs in 
other ficlds of knowledge. Thus the physics of the 17th and 
the early ISth century evolved two netions of light, the 
notion of corpuscular (discontinuous) properties and the no- 
tion of wave (continuous) properties. As time went on the 
interpretation of these properties was not enly made more 
exact (discovery of the electromagnetic character of light 
radiation). but a new basis was found for uniting the prop- 
erties of discontinuity and continuity into the more con- 
crete knowledge of the quantum theory. 

“... If we are to have a true knowledge of an object.” 
Lenin wrote, “we must look at and examine all its facets, 
its connections and ‘mediacies’. That js something we can- 
not ever hope to achieve completely, but the rule of com- 
prehensiveness is a safeguard avainst mistakes and rigid- 
ity.” 

Truth cannot be objective if it is not concrete, if if is net 
a developing system of knowledge, if it dees not canstantly 
enrich itself with new elements expressing new aspects and 
connections of the object and deepening our previous scien- 
tific ideas. In this sense truth js alwavs a theoretical system 
of knowledge that seeks to reflect the object as a whole. 

The movement from the sensuously concrete through the 
abstract to the conerete in thought which takes place on the 
basis of practice includes such optrations as avralyes and 
synthesis. To abstract a phenemenon or abjert we must spo lit 
it up mentally into its properties, relationships, parts, stawes 
of development, and so on, For example. w hea scentists 
observe a solar Cclipse they try to break it Up ite the parts 
of which it consists; they see the black round disk TUM van 
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across the Sun from the west, covering it for a short time 
completely and gradually moving away from it, or cover- 
ing only part of it, as it moves on to the east. At the same 
time they observe the changes in the atmosphere of the Sun 
and its corona, distinguish the so-called chromosphere. pro- 
tuberances, etc. On the other hand, the construction of the 
concrete in thought proceeds on the basis of synthesis, the 
unifying of the various properties and relationships discov- 
ered both in the given object and in other objects. For exam- 
ple, modern science has reduced the emission of solar energv 
and the thermonuclear reaction on Earth to a single principle. 
This combination in thought of various phenomena. aspects 
and properties is itself made possible by objective laws. 
“ ..Without making blunders thought can bring together 
into a unity only those elements of consciousness in which 
or in whose real prototypes this unity already existed be- 
fore.” ! 

The synthesising ability of thought forms the basis of the 
scientific creativity that cognises reality in all its objectivity 
and concreteness. Knowledge cannot make any real step 
forward by only analysing or only synthesising. Analvsis 
must precede synthesis, but analysis itself is possible only 
on the basis of what has been synthesised; the link between 
analysis and synthesis is organic and intrinsically necessary. 


3. The Historical and the Logical. 
Forms of Reproduction of the Object by Thought 


Reproducing an object in thought in all its objectivity and 
concreteness means cognising it in development, in history. 
So among all the various means of attaining knowledge two 
methods are outstanding: the historical and the logical. 

The historical method involves tracing the various stages 
of development of objects in their chronological sequence, 
in the concrete forms of their historical manifestation. Let 
us say, for example, that we have to reproduce the devclop- 
ment of capitalism. The historical method requires that we 
should begin the description of this process from its incen- 
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tion and development in various countries of Europe and 
America with numerous details and concrete forms that ex- 
press both the universal, the necessary, and the particular. 
the individual, the accidental. This method has its merits, 
inasmuch as it attempts to present the movement of history in 
all its richness of fort. 

But to review the history of an object, to single out the 
main stages of its development and the basic historical con- 
nections, one must have a theoretical concept of this object. 
of its essence. The other method—the logical method—does 
in fact aim at reproducing in theoretical form. in a svstem 
of abstractions, the essence, the main content in the move- 
ment of the object under consideration. This kind of inquiry 
begins with an examination of the object in its most devel- 
oped form. 

The logical method has its merits and certain advantages 
over the historical. In the first place, it expresses the object 
in its most essential connections: secondly, it provides si- 
multaneously an opportunity of knowing its history. “The 
chain of thought,” Engels wrote, “must begin with the same 
thing with which ... history begins, and its further course 
will be nothing else but the reflection of the historical course 
in abstract and theoretically consistent form: a corrected 
reflection but corrected according to laws furnished by the 
real course of history itself, in that each factor can be con- 
sidered at the point of development of its full maturity, of 
its classic form.”! Thus the logical method reflects in theo- 
retical form simultaneously both the essence of the object. 
and the necessity, laws and history of its development, be- 
cause in reproducing the object in its highest. most mature 
form, Which must include its previous stages, sublated. as 
Hf were, we thus also arrive at a knowledge of the main, the 
basic stages in its history. 

The logical method is not merely a speculative deduction 
of one concept from another; it is also based on reflection 
of the real object, but only at the essential points of its de- 
vclopment. and not necessarily following the temporal and 
perceptible conneetion between these points, as it appears on 
the surface. 
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The logical method has also the advantage over the his- 
torical method in that it provides the opportunity of uniting 
in itself two essential elements of research: study of the 
structure of the given object and interpretation of its his- 
tory. 

In Capital Marx proceeded on the basis of the logical 
method of inquiry. He does not expound the history of 
capitalist production relations in a systematic form, does 
not confine himself to detail, but examines the economic 
structure of capitalism in its mature, classic form. However. 
as Lenin observes, he gives “the history of capitalism and 
the analysis of the concepts summing it up”.! We can sce 
this from any concept that we care to choose as an example. 
In this way the logical sequence in the changing forms of 
value (simple, developed, universal, monetary) reflects their 
replacement in the course of history. 

The historical and logical methods of research are closely 
interconnected. Without the logical the historical method is 
blind, while without a study of real history the logical has 
no material to work on. On the basis of the unity of the 
historical and the logical one can, as required, make a spe- 
cial study either of the history of development of an object 
or of its contemporary structure. 

The historical method of research is absolutely justified 
when its goal is study of the history of the object itself. If 
we wish to study the history of a people or the history of 
a science, then we must naturally use the historical method. 
Even here, however, the initial principle must be unity of 
the logical and the historical, i.e., our study of the history 
of the object in all its diversity, with all its zigzags and 
accidents. should lead us to an understanding of its logic, 
its laws. the basic stages of its development. Not only does 
logic lead to history; historical research itself proceeds from 
certain concepts and results in the formation of new con- 
cepts generalising history and embracing the essence of the 
object of inquiry. 

The logical reproduction of the object in thought pro- 
ceeds in certain forms. Lenin revealed the dialectics of the 
process of cognition when he wrote: “Knowledge is the 
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reflection of nature by man. But this is not a simple. not an 
immediate, not a complete reflection, but the process of a 
serics of abstractions, the formation and development of 
concepts, laws.... Here there are actually, objectivelv. three 
members: 1) nature, 2) human cognition=the human brain 
(as the highest product of this same nature), and 3) the form 
of reflection of nature in human cognition. and this form 
consists precisely of concepts, laws, categories... .”! 

The form of thought is the pattern by means of which 
obiective realitv, the object in its historical development, is 
reflected in a system of consistent, interconnected abstrac- 
tions. Abstractions differ not because one deals with a par- 
ticular object of nature or society while another deals with 
another such object, but because they have different func- 
tions in thought. These various patterns of thought have 
been shaped by the goals of man’s search for knowledge. 
and it is thanks to them that an object mav be known com- 
prehensively, in its actual parts and as a whole. 

The basic logical forms of thought are the judgement, the 
concept and the inference. 

The traditional meaning of judgement in logic is a 
thought that affirms or denies something about something: 
“hydrogen is a chemical element”, a “commodity has value”. 
A judgement reveals all the characteristic features of the 
thought in question. The process of thinking begins when 
we pick out certain individual attributes and properties of 
objects and make certain elementary abstractions. All real 
knowledge takes the form of judgements or systems of judge- 
ments. Even the expression of the results of living, sen- 
sory perception in rational form acquires the form of a 
judgement. For example: “This house js bieeer than that.” 

Any judgement reveals the connection between the par- 
ticular and the universal, between identity and difference. 
the accidental and the necessary, and so on. “The fact that 
identity contains difference within itself is expressed in every 
sentence, where the predicate is necessarily different from 
the subject: the lily is a plant. the rove is read. where, either 
in the subject of in the predicate. there is something that is 
not covered by the predicate or the subject... That from 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 88. p. 182. 
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the outset identity with itself requires difference from every- 
thing else as its complement, is self-evident.”! 

The form of judgements changes in the process of the 
development of thought. The main factor here is movement 
from judgement of the individual, which records and des- 
cribes some fact (for example, “two pieces of wood when 
rubbed together become warm’), through judgement of the 
particular, which establishes the connection of various forms 
of existence of objects and phenomena (for example, ‘“me- 
chanical energy turns into thermal energy”), to judgement 
of the universal, which expresses the universal law of mo- 
tion of phenomena (for example, “any form of energy may be 
transformed into any other foim of energy’). 

Cognition inevitably leads to the singling out of the watver- 
sal and the essential in the object, that is, to a concept. The 
formation of a concept results from a long process of immer- 
sion of thought in an object: the concept sums up this or 
that stage in the cognition of the object and expresses the 
knowledge attained in a concentrated form. “.. Human 
concepts are not fixed,” writes Lenin, “but are eternally in 
movement, they pass into one another, they flow into one 
another, otherwise they do not reflect living life. The anal- 
ysis of concepts, the study of them, the ‘art of operating 
with them’ (Engels) always demands study of the move- 
ment of concepts, of their interconnection, of their mutual 
transitions... .’”2 

Revealing the dialectics of the movement of concepts 
means discovering the laws of their development. The de- 
velopment of concepts proceeds in several directions: (1) new 
concepts arise that reflect the objects and phenomena which 
have become the object of theoretical inquiry; (2) old con- 
cepts are concretised and raised to a higher level of abstrac- 
tion. The rethinking, clarifying and enrichment of the basic 
concepts that form the categories of a given science are of 
particular importance. Revolutions in science are accom- 
panied by radical upheavals in its fundamental] concepts, by 
changes in the content of the old concepts and emergence 
of new ones that change the system and method of the 


thought of scientists. 


1 F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature, p 215. 
2 VI. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 253. 
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The concept does not exist outside its definition, in the pro- 
cess of which the given concept 1s aligned with another. 
wider concept. Revealing the essence of an object entails 
revealing the gencral, because essence is alwavs something 
general in relation to the individual phenomenon. To define 
a concept, however, it is not enough merely to point out 
what is general in it. “The mineralogist whose whole science 
consisted in the statement that all minerals are really ‘Min- 
eral’ would be a mineralogist only in his imagination.”! So 
definition always involves stating to what immediate species 
the object belongs, i.c.. a more general concept, and also 
indicating the special features of the species in question. For 
example, the concept of “stars” may be defined as follows: 
“Stars are natural celestial bodies that emit light.” 

We usually try to make our definitions of concepts as short 
and accurate as possible. The most important feature of a 
concept, however, is not brevity but the degree to which it 
takes in all aspects of the object. The point of dialectics is 
not merely to discover some general law of phenomena but 
to discover the law that governs their change, their transition 
from one form to another, the essence of their development. 

There can be no concepts or even any thought processes 
as such without inferences. Inferences are the means by which 
we obtain new knowledge on the hasis of previously estab- 
lished knowledge without resorting to the experience of the 
senses. Inference is the process by which we deduce certain 
judgements (conclusions) from other judgements (premises) : 
it is thus a system of judgements. Inference expresses the 
ability of theoretical thought to go bevond the bounds of 
what is given by direct sensory experience, observations and 
experiments. If man were unable to acquire new knowledge 
through inference, he would, for example. never have been 
able to determine the distance from Earth to other celestial 
bedies: he could not tell what the stars are made of or pene- 
trate into the world of the atom and the elementary particles 
of which it consists. As Engels observed. “if our premises are 
correct and we apply the laws of thought correctly to them. 
the result must tally with reality. . 2°24 conclusion is drawn 


*K. Mare wna 9 Lngels, Lhé Muty T amity, i 75. 
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from certain premises, but it does not merely repeat them: it 
produces something new, something that enriches knowledge. 
The structure and pattern of inferences, their various forms, 
are studied by logic. 

Judgement, concept and inference are interconnected; if 
one changes, the other must change also. This interdepen- 
dence shows itself in the process of thought, which includes: 
(1) definition of the properties of the object (judgement), (2) 
summing up of previous knowledge, formation of scientific 
concepts. (3) transition from one. previously attained set of 
knowledge to another (inference). 

All these elements exist in scientific theory, which is a 
relatively self-contained and yet sufficiently broad system of 
knowledge describing and explaining a certain group of phe- 
nomena. Judgements form the principles and statements of 
theory, concepts are its terms, and the various inferences are 
the means of obtaining knowledge from it through deduc- 
tion. The function of theory is not only to systematise the 
results obtained by cognition. but to point the way ahead to 
new knowledge. 

Theories in science may be of different kinds depending 
on the object which they reflect, on how wide the range of 
phenomena they describe, and on the means of proof that 
they use. An unusual form of theory is the so-called meta- 
theory, that is. theory about theory. The emergence of 
metatheories and metasciences is something new and charac- 
teristic of the development of knowledge in the 20th century: 
it is evidence of an interest in the structure and paths of 
development of theory. The process of integration of theo- 
ries, the creation of so-called unifying theories, is also char- 
acteristic of the present day. The combination of theories 
that have been evolved at different times to explain different 
things into a single new theory with different principles, 1s 
proof of the movement of knowledge along the path of 
objective truth. The famous German physicist Max von Laue 
writes on this topic: “...The history of physics is forever 
furnishing new examples of how two completely independent 
theories, developed by different schools—for example, optics 
and thermodynamics, or the wave theory of x-ravs and the 
atomic theory of crystals—unexpectedly coincide and frecly 
combine. Anvene who has in his lifetime experienced such 
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an astonishing event or, at least, is able to imagine such an 
event, will have no doubt of the fact that converging theo- 
rics contain, if not the whole truth, at least, a certain nucleus 
of objective truth that is free of human additions. Otherwise 
we should have to regard the combination oi these theuries 
as a miracle.”! Even theories created by different sciences 
are now being combined. The solution of the problems 
connected with metatheories, with the combination and 
integration of theories, demands intensive elaboration of 
logic. 


4. Dialectics and Formal Logic 


Logic studies the forms of thought. It is traditionally sup- 
posed to have been fuunded by Aristotle, who first collated 
and systematised the problems that later became known as 
the probleras of logic. In modern times a great contribution 
to the development of logic was made by Francis Bacon and 
other philesophers. By the 17th and 1Sth centuries a branch 
of philosophy had taken shape known as fiadidional or clas- 
sical, formal logic. Its laws included the laws of identity. 
non-contradiction, the excluded middle and sufficient prevt. 
It regarded the forms of thought as the principies of being 
itself, 

lormal logic was further developed on the one hand by new 
means of Jogical analysis and, on the other, by the study ot 
new forms of proof suggested by the development of scientif- 
ic knowledge. A system of mathematical symbols was 
evolved for solving logical problems; the use of formal lawis 
im mathematics, particularly for purpeses ef preoef, led te & 
development of formal logic itself. This was how the variety 
of formal logic, known as symbolic or mathervatwal towic. 
arose. Today this form of logic is used primarily to anal ese 
synthetic, formalised languages; it studies their syntax and 
scmantics. Logical syntax formulates the rules ef die com 
struction and transformation of linguisti¢ expréessiens onls 
from the formal standpoint, without taking inte covnsimleratuont 


4M. Laue, Geschichte der Physik, Bonn, 1950, S. 14-15. 
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their content; logical semantics analyses linguistic systems in 
order to discover the meaning of their elements. 

The formal logical analysis of theoretical knowledge has 
produced great results. Cybernetics, for example, would be 
impossible without the method of analysing knowledge on the 
basis of synthetic, formalised languages. This method allows 
us to analyse existing knowledge, suitably rearrange it, ex- 
press it in a system that is as strictly formalised as possible 
and transfer certain functions of human thought to a machine. 
Analysis of knowledge by means of formal logic icads to ihe 
production of new knowledge, inasmuch as it helps to iden- 
tify certain missing elements and links that are needed for 
the construction of a strictly formalised theory and indicates 
where they are likely to be found. 

Logic developed not only through separating formal logic 
as an independent science, which later evolved into symbolic 
logic with a specific subject-matter and method of study. The 
study of the forms and methods of theoretical thought lead- 
ing to objective truth also developed within the framework 
of philosophy. Continuing this line of development, material- 
ist dialectics has emerged both as a theory of knowledge 
and as dialectical logic. 

Dialectical logic does not exist and cannot exist outside 
materialist dialectics, because it reveals the significance of 
the must general laws of development of the objective world 
for the movement of thought towards truth. It thus investi- 
gates the extent to which the content of knowledge coincides 
with the object of inquiry, the science of truth. Differing in 
quality from formal logic, dialectical logic does not consider 
the forms of thought only from the standpoint of their struc- 
ture. docs not ignore the concrete content that they express. 
It considers them not in a rigid, isolated form, but in their 
interconnection, in motion and development. Whereas for- 
mal logic concentrates mainly on the analysis of established 
theories, dialectical logic reveals the logical principles of 
transition to new knowledge, studies the formation and de- 
velopment of theories. 

Lenin formulated the basic demands of dialectical logic 
as follows: (J) examination of all facets of the object, (2) 
examination of the object in its “development... in ‘sell- 
movement’.... Lhirdly, a full ‘definition’ of an object must 
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include the whole of human experience.... Fourthly, 
dialectical logic holds that ‘truth is always concrete, never 
abgeraet™ . 77! 

Diakertiea! logic arose as the continuation and develop- 
ment of previous theories of logic; it does not deny the signif- 
icance of formal logic, but defines its place in the study of 
scientific kvemlodere. Formal logic is a powerful means of 
understanding the structure of thought. and the apparatus 
that it has evolved is used by a wide variety of sciences. At 
the same time, like any special method of cognition, it is 
limited. So to turn formal logic into a general philosophical 
method of cognition is wrong and leads to negative results. 


5. The Formation and Development 
of Scientific Theory. Intuition 


Materialist dialectics studies the movement of scientific 
knowledge, singling out its forms and laws, the fundamental 
concepts and principles by which thought arrives at objective 
truth. The fundamental concepts and principles in science 
are the result of people's creative activity. But what is scien- 
tific creativity? Does the scientist's creative activity follow 
any particular laws or is it absolutely free and untramelled 
by any of the demands of logic? Of course, creativity, as we 
have seen, is influenced by a large number of factors that do 
not fall within the scope of logic, but at bottom it still repre- 
sents the activity of human reason, that is. it is rational and 
consequently the object of logical analysis. 

Scientific research begins by stating a problem. The con- 
cept of the problem, as a rule. involves an unknown. Thus 
we can give the preliminary definition of a problem as that 
which is not known to man and that should be known. This 
rather incomplete definition contains an important factor— 
the factor of obligation, as that which directs the process of 
inquiry. 

However, it will readily be appreciated that the distance 
between the sphere of the unknown and. the obligation te 
know is rather considerable. There is much that a nan dees 
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not know. and im principle there is nothing that he weuld 
not like to know. We must decidic, however, what he does 
net know but is capable of knowing at the given stage of us 
development. This in itself requires a certain knowledec, and 
so a problem—paradoxical thougn it may sound-—is not 
merely concerned with ignorance. but with kaowiedge of 
ignorance. 

Problems emerge from ihe needs of man’s practical activi- 
tv, in the form of a certain desire for new knowledge. Science 
has to grow in order te acquire the necessary and suffi- 
cient grounds for posing a certain problem. For example, 
man's bold dream of lighting thousands of new suns for the 
benefit of the human race bas only now become a scientific 
problem, the problem of the control of thermonuclear 
reaction. 

To state a problem we must have some preliminary, even 
if incomplete knowledge of how it is to be solved. The cor- 
rect statement of the problem, the definition of the real need 
for new knowledge that can be satisfied in the pertaining 
circunistances, takes us a good half of the way toward attain- 
ing new knowledge. 

But both in stating a problem and, even more se, in solving 
it we must hawe facis. The term “fact” is used in various 
senses. We call a phenomenon (thing, precess of objective 
reality) a fact, we also speak of knowledge possessing certain 
peculiar features as a fact. What interests us at the moment 
is the fact in the second meaning of the term. What know!l- 
edge can be called factual? Primarily it is the knowledge 
obtained on the basis of sense perception. that is, by empiri- 
cal means. This. howevei, narrows the factual field, it means 
that theory must be built only on the basis of the data ol 
experience. But in building a theory we must proceed from 
authentic knowledge, no matter whether it was obtained en- 
pirically or speculatively (theoretically). 

To staté and solve a problem, to test the 
made. we teust have knowledge whose objective trath has 
heen firmly established. This authentic knowledge is the fant 
on whieh the course of the inquiry is based. Lhe facts of 
modern eaenee ave made up both of the results of empincal 


propositions 


scjentibe observation and of laws whose relialilitv has been 
establiahed in practice. Authenticity us the essentiar eomltinn 
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for the qualification of knowledge as fact. Henee facts are 
often called stubborn things; they have to be accepted 
whether we like them or not, whether we find them conve- 
nient for our research or not. All the other attributes of a 
fact, its invariability, for instance, that is. its relative inde- 
pendence of the system of which it forms a part, are derived 
from its authenticity. A fact is that which has been proved 
to be objectively true and remains so no matter in what sys- 
tem it is included. Hypotheses and conjectures may collapse 
and fail to stand the test of practice, but the facts on which 
they are based, remain and pass on from one system of know]- 
edge to another. 

Fact-gathering is an essential part of scientific research, 
but in itself it does not solve problems. We must also have a 
system of knowledge that describes and explains the phenom- 
enon or process that interests us. This system may be at 
different levels: conjecture. hypothesis or authentic scientific 
theory. 

Conjecture is a preliminary proposition that has not vet 
been fully investigated, a proposition whose jogical and 
empirical foundations have not been explamed. For example. 
the preliminary idea of Rutherford and Soddy concerning 
radioactive decay was only a conjecture that was subse- 
quently developed by further research to the level of a scien- 
tific hypothesis. 

Hiow do conjectures arise? Why does one particular idea 
and not another occur to the scientist? The reply to these 
quite reasonable questions is that one cannot ignore the con- 
cept of intuition. | 

New ideas that change our former notions arise. as a rule. 
not through strictly logical deduction from previous know]- 
edge and net as simple generalisation of expernnental data, 
but as a kind of leap in the movement of thought. Such leaps 
are induced by the very nature of thought. by its immediate 
connection with practical activity. which mypeis thought te 
seek new results beyond the bounds ef what can be perceived 
by the senses and argued on strictly logical lines. 

“Every mathematician and every natural scientist wall 
agree. writes the progressive physicist and philosophe: 
Mario Bunge, “that without imagination, without inventive 
ress. without the ability to conceive hypotheses and plans, 
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nothing but the ‘mechanical’ operations can be performed, 
1¢.. the manipulations of apparatus and the application of 
Seheput ation algorithms. The invention of hypotheses, the 
devising of techniques, and the designing of experiments, are 
clear cases of imaginative operations ov, if preferred, of m- 
tuitive actions. as opposed to ‘mechanical’ operations.”! Bat 
this is not to Sav that intuition is independent and arises out 
of nothing. It gets its first push from the previous level of 
empirical and theeretical knowledge of the object. The abili- 
ties and experience of the thinker, his whole way of thought. 
are rather important in this respect. His intuition may be 
influenced hy various episodes in his life, and the imtluence 
of these chance factors, their speed and suddenness, some- 
times look like “inspiration” 

The history of scientific discoveries is strewn with Icgends 
about the incidents that are supposed to have sparked off bril- 
liant intuitions. We have ¢ all heard of “Newton's apple” 

“Mendeleyey's dream’, and so on. But while not denying the 
possibility of such incidents, we must see beyond every sucn 
case of intuition the effort ef human thought. its constant 
and stubborn search for a solution to the problem it has 
posed. Intuition furnishes in concentrated form the experi- 
ence of the previous social and individual intellectual develop- 
ment of mankind. There is nothing mystical about it, ifs 
immediacy is relative, and intuitively suggested theoretical 
propositions are afterwards tested by logical processes as a 
result of which the original conjecture is either rejected as 
unfounded or acquires the form of a scientifically based 
hypothesis. 

The transition from conjecture to hy pothesis entails tind- 
ing arguments that as Eimstein put it, turn “the miracie¢ into 
yomething knewable”. This is where logic. without which 
intuition would be left 1 mid-air, comes into its own. Exist- 
ing knowledge is mobilised and new tacts are sought that 
can turn the conjecture info a hypothesis. Engels describes 
the role af hypothesis im cognition as follows: “A new fact 
is obeerved which makes anpossible the previous method of 
explaining the facts belonging to the same group. rrom 


ints 
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monient onwards new methods of explanation are required— 
at first based on only a lonited number of facts and observa- 
(ions. Further cbservational material weeds out these hypo- 
theses, doing away with some and correcting others, until 
finally the law is established in a pure form.” ! 

A hypothesis is knowledge based on a supposition. The 

substantiation and proof of a hypothesis presupposes a search 
for new facts, the devising of experiments, and analysis of 
anv previous results that have been obtained. Sometimes 
several hypotheses that are “tested” by various means are 
advanced to explain one and the same process. Such elements 
as simplicity and economy, which serve as supplementary 
means of determining the most authentic theoretical systern, 
are also of importance in choosing a hypothesis. Thought 
must take the most rational, clear and simple path in its 
approach to the problems of reflecting reality and all the 
richness of its interconnections. All other things being equal. 
preference must be given to the hypothesis that achieves its 
goal im the clearest, simplest an«i must economical way. But 
economy and simplicity are only contributing factors mm our 
choice between hypotheses of equal value; they are not crite- 
ria of the truth of the hypothesis. The only criterion of that 
is practice in all its diversity. The substantiation and proot 
of a hypothesis turn it into a theory. 
Theory is not somethmeg absolute. it is a relatively com- 
piete system of knowledge that changes in the course of its 
development. A theory is changed by adding to it new facts 
and the concepts that express them, and by vwavrifying its 
principles. A time comes, however, when a contradiction is 
discovered that cannet be solved m the framework of the 
existing principles. This crucial moment can be detected by 
concrete analysis. Its arrival heralds the transition to a new 
theory with different or more exact principles. 

Between a new and old theory there are complex relations, 
one of which is expressed in the Principle al corres popudenc« 
Acomding to this principle. a new theory acquires its Piohe 
fe exist when previous theories turn eut to be extreme cases 
Por example, classical physics is now an extreme, particular 
case of modern theories. This principle expresses simulta 
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neously both the continuity and development of knowledge. 
If the objective truth of a theory has been established, this 
theory cannot disappear without a trace and the succeeding 
theory only limits the sphere of its application. The rules of 
transition from new theory to old can be defined. The inclu- 
sion of one theory in a wider, more general theory helps to 
establish its authenticity. 


6. Practical Realisation of Knowledge 


As we have seen. knowledge arises and develops on the 
basis of man’s practical activity and serves it inasmuch as it 
creates the prototypes of things and processes that man needs 
and can create. So knowledge must eventually be practically 
realised in some way or other. But for this it must he shaped 
accordingly and acquire the form of an idea. 

In philosophical literature the term “idea” is offen used in 
the broad sense as any thought, any knowledge revardiess 
of its form: concept, judgement, theory, and so on. There ts, 
howéver, a more exact meaning of the term. An idea is a 
thought that achieves a high degree of objectivity, fuilness 
ani concreteness while at the same time having a practical 
purpose. Thus in order to be realised knowledge must became 
an idea that combines three factors: (1) concrete, integrated 
knowledge of the object. (2) the desire to realise it in prac- 
tice, to achieve its material embodiment, and (3) purpose and 
programme of action, the subject's plan for chanping the 
object. Such are the ideas of science through which produc- 
tion is reorganised and deep-going changes occur in society. 
Thus we speak of the ideas of socialist revolution, the ideas 
of space exploration, the ideas of peaceful use of atomic 
energy, and so on. 

Ideas are put into practical effect by people with the hulp 
not only of material means (tools, instruments of labour), 
but also of their spiritual energies (will, emotion, and so on). 
As Lenin said, “,..the world does not *alisty man and man 
decides to change it by his activity’.! This human determ:- 
nation (¢ based on the knowledge given to man by his intel- 
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lect, his thought. But the latter must be linked with the will 
to change the world. The determination to act in accordance 
with an idea must mature and in this process much depends 
on the individual’s belief in the truth of the idea. in the 
necessity of acting in accordance with it. in the real possi- 
bility of its being transtormed into reality. 

Belief or conscious faith in the rightness of one’s actions 
based on knowledge is not ruled out by the Marxist-Leninist 
theory of knowledge. Marxism opposes the substitution of 
faith or habit for knowledge. it opposes fanatical faith. ft 
draws a strict distinction between the blind faith in dogma 
on which religion is based and the belief that comes from 
knowledge of objective reality. A person who arts without 
believing in the truth of the ideas that he wishes to put mts 
practice is deprived of the will. purpose and emotiona! drive 
that are needed for success. Not a sinele brilliant idea 
ean be born or a single brilliant project realised witheut 
human enthusiasm. without a man’s reason being inlluenced 
by the whole gamut of his feclings. Scientific knowledge must 
heeome personal conviction giving the individual the derer- 
mination to take action designed to chanee the evisting 
reality. 

The process of the practical realisation of ideas. their con 
version inte the objective world that confronts the indiyidua! 
is known in philosophy as objecrfiewtion. In order to enrich 
mans world, reas must themselves be realised. must assume 
objective form. 

Ohjectification has two aspects: (1) the social, and (2) the 
epistemological. The social aspect of obiectifieation invelyes 
finding out the relationship between the objeer created be 
mans laleur and man hiowelf.! When eansiderine ih ject; - 
fication from the standpoint of the thenare of kituwleloe. the 
epistemological standpeimt!, we nist ask wliotle: the ity poet 
obtained in pravtice corresponds with the whea That wae fe he 
realised. When we put an idee into piartite we wnlve ehe 
question Of its objective rruthy qouk alo Away with @ll che is 
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deceptive or illusory in it. This process reveals a certain dis- 
crepancy between the idea and its realisation, which arises 
either because of the imperfection of the idea, the lack of 
sufficient knowledge and means of realising it, or because 
of the absence of the necessary material and spiritual means 
and conditions for complete fulfilment of the idea in objec- 
tive realitv. Thus objectification sums up one cycle of 
research and reveals a new one. 

Finally the object obtained in practice is analysed from 
the standpoint of its correspondence with man’s rational aims. 

Since practice as an objective historical process is, on the 
one hand, subordinated to man’s goals and expressed in his 
ideas and. on the other hand. goes beyond them in creating 
something new, practice is always both rational and irra- 
tional. 

In contrast to irrationalism, which absolutises the irra- 
tional that exists in our life. divorces it from the rational, 
regards it as the dominant tendency of all development. 
dialectical materialism recognises the irrational as the oppo- 
site of the rational and quite often as an accompanying fac- 
tor in the rational. There is no eternal] irrational, but there 
is something irrational in a given set of historical conditions. 
For example. when we build a hydroclectric station on a 
river we create something rational—a cheap means of oblain- 
ing electricity—but at the same time we often obtain useless 
tracts of marshland. But the irrational as a subsidiary, un- 
foreseen result of our activity does not remain forever, it is 
overcome by subsequent knowledge and practice. 

Knowledge itself as a factor in human activity may also 
be evaluated in the categories of the rational and the irra- 
tional By its very nature knowledge is rational, since i 
creates ideas that correspond to man’s aims and needs. since 
it corresponds to logic, to certain established forms of reason. 
At the same time it quite often goes beyond these forms and 
cannot be explained by them. that is io sav vf confams an 
element that can be overcome only by changing logic itself. 
by restocking its armoury with new forms and categories af 
thought. Inratienalism concentrates attention on this irratie 
na} residue in knowledge which has not been explained in 
the existing forms of reason. regards it as the trac essence 
and thus creates a distorted notion of the course of cognition 
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The rational as the main stream of development of know]- 
edge cxists in two forms: ratiocination and reason itself. 

Ratiocination means operating with the forms cof thought. 
with abstractions according tu a set programive or pattern, 
without being aware of the method itself, its limits and pos- 
sibiltties. Ratiocinatien divides the whole, the one, into 
mutually exclusive opposites, but cannot enbrace them in the 
unity of their interpenetration. The specific features of ratio- 
cination are best seen in algorithm, the system of rules for 
performing various computations of an exact nature in which 
each stage determines the next, the whole process being 
divided into separate steps and the instructions for dealing 
with them provided in the form of a combination of symbols. 
‘This weans that algorithmic operations can be performed by 
* machine. Ratiocination is essential to theoretical thought: 
without iit thought would be vague and indeterminate. I 
makes thought systematic and rigorous, seeking to turn theory 
into a farmatised system. But it is mot vaticination that 
constitutes the characteristic feature of human thought. This 
is expressed by reason itself. 

As distine! frowi ratiocination. reason uses concepts with 
an awareness of their content and nature, and with its help 
things and processes are reflected in a purneseful, creatively 
active wav; reason is the instrament of transforming activity. 
uf creating a world that answers to the needs and essdcace of 
man. Fluman reason seeks tp reach ovt beyond the bounds 
of ue already formed system of knowledec. to « ltale & new 
yvstem in which man’s goals are expressed with ureaier full- 
ness and objectivity, Whereas the characteristic feature of 
retiocination is analysis, reason is characterised fy evi less, 
which i¢ human creative abilitv taken te its Wiehe tere} 
Human knowledge is the unity Of idtiorination and reason. 
lroin the heights of which objective reality ie under lowed eal 
the ways of its rational trams/o:mation ar detemmined 


7. Knowledge and Value 
" <- 
tie practical fealisation of ideas tahos place ay culoure, 


material and spivitual, in thinws, worke of art standaate of 
thoraiity, and so Ga. Se how aire wlias relaied (Oo Naa’ ep 
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cial needs? Marx observed that people begin not from a 
purely theoretical relationship to the objects of external na- 
ture, but from the active mastering eof them, they ‘give 
these objects a special (generic) name, because they know 
the a of these objects to serve their needs satisfactori- 
ly... they may call these objects ‘goods’ or in some other 
way, which means that they are practi ically using these 
objects. that they are useful to them... 

The philosophical problem uf valve arose out of a growing 
understanding of this relationship of ideas to the objects of 
the external world as the means of satisfying haman needs. 
The point is not whether the material and spiitual chjects 
man creates and also the phenomena of nature that serve his 
needs should be given certain names, whether they should be 
called “goods”, “values”, or something else or classified in 
some other wav. The real question is the nature of value. ils 
relationship to the aabyjoct and cebiect, to knowledge, and so 
on. The solution to the problem of the nature of value in 
Marxism-Leninism is based on its understanding of man as 
the maker of history and himself, on its belief in his active 
essence. 

The objects of nature, of ovr material and spiritual cul- 
ture have the ability to satisfv man’s needs, to serve his aims. 
Hence they can and should be approached from the stand- 
point of value. Hlow do objects acquire this ability? Does it 
come from nature or fiom man, from his special gifts and 
abilities? If we say that value lies only in the object ts them- 
selves, we endow them with the inirinsic properties ef serving 
man and his aims. But we know that nature and its objects 
existed lone before man himself came intu being. On the 
other hand, we cannot simply say that an object may satishs 
man's material and spiritual needs, reeardless of its mirinsic 
nature. If grain did not contain certain necessary substances 
it would not be a food, it would be of no use 16 man. 

Marwist-Lenmust philosophy regards value as a social and 
historical phepemeoon and an element ia the srapeeal inte 
action of the subjeet and the object. The social world is not 


| something extiancous to the material, natural process, The 


| product of human labour m a continuation of nature Phas 


1 Marx/Engels, U'erkc. Bd. 19, S. 363. 
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value is a property of objects that arise in the process of 
social development. and at the same time it is also a prop- 
erty of the objects of nature that have been included in the 
process of labour, of everyday life and that are “the life- 
element of the human world”’.! 

Certain schools in modern bourgeois philosophy divorce 
the value approach to objects and phenomena from their 
objective, scientific investigation. In point of fact, however. 
cognition and the value approach, since they are both aspects 
of human activity, are inseparably linked and interpenctrate 
each other. On the one hand, the actual results ef cognition 
have to be evaluated from the standpoint not only of their 
purely epistemological features (true or false, essential or 
inessentia!, probable, authentic, etc.), but also from the stand- 
point of their value (what use or practical application the 
given knowledge may have for society, what material or 
spiritual need of man it satisfies). On the other hand, the 
value approach has an objective source. It presupposes know!- 
edge of things and processes, their properties and laws. on 
the basis of which one can judge the capacity of a given 
object to satisfy man’s needs. 

These two approaches te the objects of reality can be 
divided only in abstraction. for certain strictly defined pur- 
poses. The first seeks to register our knowledge of an object 
as it exists outside us and ontside mankind m eeneral. to tree 
consciousness from the subject-object relationship. and to 
vive a clear defmition of knowledge iiself. that is. af objec- 
tive truth. The second approach. on the contrary, seeks ip 
considering both the object itself and its reflection to con- 
cenirate attention on the human relationship. tua evaluate 
everything from the standpoint of the Ghyects’ intrinsic abil- 
ity to satisfy human needs: it does net take knowledge in 
its pure form, but the embodiment of knowledee im the mare 


r 


rial and spiritual culture that serwes man end its aims. The 
value approach plays a great part, for example, in the ovoral 
or artistic consciousness, whose specilic attituile to the obec 
tive world it largely expresses. | 
At the same time in real human activity. both obpentive 
and spiritual, the two approaches (the Objective seientifix 


K. Marx, Economic and Philosaphic Munuscripts of 1844. p. 104 
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appreach and the value approach) are combined and cannot 
exist without each other; they flow from one source—man’s 
practical relationship to objective reality. 

Materialist dialectics is thus a profound and comprehen- 
sive philosophical theory of knowledge. It provides a scientif- 
ic explanation of the origin of cognition, reveals the laws 
of motion towards objective, concrete truth, gives us criteria 
for judging the truth of knowledge and shows on what basis 
it can be brought to practical fulfilment. 


Chapter 1X 


THE METHODS AND MEANS 
OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


We have seen that the process by which mankind acquires 
knowledge is com plex, contradictory and dialectical in char- 
acter; it takes place in the many different forms of motion 
of human thought. Materialist dialectics. which reveals these 
features of our cognition, formulates the general methodolog- 
ical principles of our approach to reality. At the same time 
the actual study of the diversity of things (particularly the 
process of scientific research) requires more cencrete metheds 
of acquiring knowledge. 


1. The Concept of Method in Research 


Science cannot be satisfied with the ordinary knowledwe 
fhat is vatlichent to guide us in our everydav affairs. But 
there is no unbridgeable gulf between science and the means 
of cosnition that we employ in solving the problems of daily 
life. in science we use the developed forms of the simple 
methods employed by evervone. Any cognitive process can 
be presented as the aggregate of such elementary devices 
as analysis and synthesis, abstraction an! concreisatien. and 
so on—elementare in the sense that they cannet be further 
categorised. 

The simp! en method of inquiry is ddeuliontier. ¥ - obreits 
around us have many different quaiilies and che laws that 
vavern them behaviour aré usually too eommlex fo: ds te Kwnw 
them: in all thei fullness. Su to make the task of Know a 
re al objeet casicr we often te ‘place the real objeet ly an inbeal. 
ist object, to which cortalo fewe can be apoliedl in & sinple 
frites For instance. fa physies, setentiers make we of ihe ideal 


Bars the absolitely solid holy Or the abselutely bh lack 
body. 
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Unlike real gases, the ideal or perfect gas would have per- 
fectly elastic molecules because the volume occupied by the 
actual molecules is regarded as being negligible or zero. The 
perfect gas strictly obeys the Boyle-Mariotte law which 
states that the volume of gas is inversely proportional to the 
pressure applied. A perfecily black body absorbs all rays 
that fall upon it: a perfectly solid body must always recover 
its exact shape when external iniiuence upon it ceases. Ordi- 
nary bodies de not have such properties. 

All the objects that are used by geometry—the straight 
line, square, circle, etc.—may be regarded as_ idealised 
objects. 

Thus idealisation may be imagined as a combination of 
the elementary devices of research—abstraction and synthe- 
sis. On the one hand, in the process of idealisation we ignore 
certain properties of the objects under investigation, and. 
on the other, we attach properties that the real object does 
not possess. 

Idealisation, however, has real value only if the idealised 
object bears a certain likeness to real objects. The laws estab- 
lished for it can then be extended to real objects and we 
eet a relatively accurate picture of reality. In many cases 
this approximate picture is quite sufficient for practical pur- 
poses. We can use, for example. the formula for the area of 
a rectangle to tell us the area of a table, despite the fact 
ihat the table is not a perfect rectangie. 

The use of mathematics in general is based on the compa- 
rison of an idealised obiect, a mathematical object that 
allows of mathematical treatment. with the things and phen- 
emena of the external world. In that world there is no such 
things as. for example, “the integral”, but by using this con- 
cept the mathematician constructs a hind of idealised object. 
Ever wider use is being made of mathematical methods 
today. They already hold a dominant position in theoretical 
physica And the further we penetrate into such traditional 
non-mathematical sciences as biology, socimlogv and lin- 
guisiies the greater the influence of mathematics with an 
accompanying mcrease in precision. ~~ 

It is quite impossible to say nowadays that mathematics 1s 
used only where quantilies are invotwed. Mathematics can to 
some extent also reveal quality. But this is not to say that 
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mathematics is becoming the only possible method of study- 
ing phenomena. The relationships investigated by mathemai- 
ics, although they extend beyond the purely quantitative. still 
comprise only sume of the relationships that exist im the 
objective world. 

Mathematics studies a certain type of relationships regard- 
less of the nature of the objects involved. “Twice two makes 
four” is the same in mathematics whether we are talking 
about atoms or water-melons. 

In other sciences, too, vanvus types of relationships are 
studied regardless of the concrete nature of the objects im- 
volved. The simple grammatical rule, for example, that 
parenthetical words or phrases should be separated by com- 
mas is a complete abstraction from what these words may 
have to say—about poeiry, about atomic physics. about 
market prices or space flight. 

This is an example of the method of fermalisation. The 
essence of this method is that the form is separated as a spe- 
cial object of investigation regardless of the content. Here 
we have a combination of two methods of research—com- 
parison and abstraction. Different kinds ef objects ave first 
compared with oné another to diseover the relations be- 
tween them. then these relations are regarded as an indeépéen- 
dent object. The aggregate of such relations constitutes form. 
which is often called structure. Likewise the method of for- 
malisation is often called the structural method. 

The advantage of the structural method is that the rela- 
tions are often much easier to study than the components of 
the relations (i.e., the objects connected by these relations). 
that there may be far less types of relations then the t pes 
of components ot the rclations. One has only to imagine how 
difficult it would be to study geometry if the volume of a 
ball of copper had to be calculated by a different formula 
from that of a ball of clay. 

Ignoring the features of content. of Course. limits the 
sphere of application of the structural method. ta MIATIV C@Ses 
we have to not only study a particular type of structure. but 
also to lind the substratum of the structure, thal is. rey Cal its 
content, In other words, one has to study the objects them- 
selves in their interconnection Whe parts that vo into making 
an aCroplane. for umstamee, form a systern OL Pe lataaaiastages 
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that is realised only in an acroplane. So one cannot study 
the construction of an aeroplane in complete abstraction 
from the character of its parts. 

There is always some relationship in which a certain 
aggregate of objects represents a system. Hence the univer- 
sal character of the method of investigating objects as sys- 
tems. 

Just as idealisation allows us to apply mathematics to the 
study of objects, so does the systemic approach open up pros- 
pects for applying systemic laws to various concrete objects, 
determining the complexity of systems, their reliability, their 
efficiency, and so on. Objects are considered as systems in 
various sciences today and whole new disciplines have grown 
up concerning systems of various types; semiotics (the science 
of sign systems), cybernetics (the science of control systems). 
game theory (the science of conflicting systems), and 
so on. 


2. Methods of Obtaining Empirical Knowledge 


We have considered the method of studying things as 
idealised objects, structures and systems. But such study does 
not yet provide concrete knowledge of these objects, which 
can only be obtained by empirical and theoretical study. Now 
we shail consider the methods applied at the empirical level 
of cognition. At this level the basic furms of gaining know]- 
edge in science are observation and experiment. 

Observation is the sensory perception of the object investi- 
gated. The ability to feel, perceive and envisage the objects 
around us is to a certain extent connected with man’s phys- 
iological nature and may be developed as the result of his 
practical activity. The colourist at a textile factory, for 
example, can see many more shades of colour than a non- 
specialist. 

Science intensifies the perceptive power of our senses with 
the help of instruments. The microscope increases the eves 
ability to see the minute details of objects to a far greater 
degree than can be acquired by training. For thousands of 
years man surveved the heavens and failed to see spots on 
the Sun. the satellites of Jupiter or the rings of Saturn. But 
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as soon as Galileo pointed his telescope at the sks. all these 
things came within reach of human knowledge. | 

Besides increasing the power of our sense organs, instru- 
ments give us additional organs of perception, as it were. 
We cannot perceive an electric or magnetic field but instru- 
ments allow us to do so. The French philosopher Auguste 
Comte, the founder of positivism, maintained in his day that 
we should never know the chemical composition of the stars 
because we had no means of reaching them; nor should we 
ever know the shape of the hidden side of the Moon. The 
invention of the spectroscope allowed us to find out what 
the stars are made of. It even revealed the chemical ele- 
ment of helium on the Sun before it was discovered on 
arth. Man has also gained access to the other side of 
the Moon. 

We have all seen a rainbow, but each rainbow we see has 
its own particular atmosphere, its own trajectory of sun- 
beams, its own time cf day, and so on. Why are we con§- 
dent that in every case we have been observing the same 
phenomenon? Dialectical materialism approaches this pro- 
biem from the standpoint of the unity of opposites—their 
stability and changeability. The specific methods of discover- 
ing the constant in the inconstant are dealt with by logic. 
The simplest of them is the so-called method of unique simi- 
larity. Actually this is the method of observation in gvencral 
and what it boils down to is the demand for maximum 
diversity of situations in which a given phenomenon mav 
be observed. 

Generally speaking, observation is of importance ta scr- 
ence only if it can be repeated many times. One might think 
that observation should be repeated in similar situations, but 
im that case it would be hard to tell to which of the ebjects 
in these situations the results of observations applied. The 
necessary objects can be singled ont only by yarving all the 
other components of the situation. | 

The means of obtaining this diversity of observation mia 
vary. Hf the chosen group of facts characterises the obyeet 
under investizatfon comprehensively enough. we calt that 
sélection representative. To achreve representativeness, we 
divide the whole aggreeate of facts into types itypreal eelex 
‘ton) or use so-called tables of accidental numbers. 
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In contrast to simple observation experiment presupposes 
active interference in the course of the process under inves- 
tigation (a phenomenon may be reproduced in its “pure 
form , for example, artificial conditions may be created, and 
so on). This reveals certain properties of phenomena that 
cannot be discovered in natural conditions. The application 
of modern methods of planning has made experiment much 
more efficient and less costly. Experiment is a means of 
exerting a material influence on a certain object. Its purpose. 
however, is not to satisfy man’s practical needs but to further 
scientific advance. There is also such a thing as the mental 
experiment, where research is conducted on an imagined 
model of the object. The character of an experiment may 
vary in different fields of research, depending on the nature 
of the objects of inquiry. In recent years the social experi- 
ment, experimental research into social phenomena, has 
been much more widely practised. 

Both experiment and observation may be either qualitative 
or quantitative. The first kind tells us about quality of expe- 
riment. For example, if we throw a stone into water we dis- 
cover that, unlike a piece of wood, it sinks. In many cases 
this may be all we want to know. But it is often necessary 
to obtain a quantitative description of a thing, which entails 
measurement. An object is usually measured by comparing it 
with another object whose measurements have been precisely 
recorded. Such an object is known a3 a standard, the simplest 
example being the standard metre. 

Measurement helps us to avoid subjectivity in many things. 
For one person time may fly, while to another it appears to 
drag on endlessly. The measurement of time by the clock 
establishes the truth. 

But can everything be measured? Some things would 
appear to be ruled out in principle. But the practical develop- 
ment of modern science is revealing more and more possi- 
bilities for measuring things that until recently were consid- 
ered unmeasurable. For instance, a new branch of science— 
the theory of information—has grown up thanks to the dis- 
covery of methods of measuring quantities of information. 
Methods of measuring reliability, complexity, and so on, are 
also being elaborated. 


17—951 
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3. Methods of Developing Knowledge 


Methods of developing knowledge that is already in exis- 
tence have acquired a special importance in modern scrence. 
Each of these methods represents a certain type of conver- 
sion of information obtained ultimately at the empirical 
level. Such conversion yields new knowledge or “improves” 
existing knowledge, endowing it with new valuable features 
such as probability, greater simplicity, greater efficiency, and 
so On. 

Information must be converted according to certain rules, 
the rules of inference, which establish the dependence of the 
truth of the result of the conversion on the truth of the initial 
information. 

All inferences may be classified according to the charac- 
ter of the conversion of the initial information. 

Inferences in which the conclusion does not go beyond the 
objects referred to in the premises are called deductive infer- 
ences, or deduction. Deduction is often used to make explicit 
information that is only implied in the premises. The sim- 
plest form of deductive inference is that which has been 
known since the time of Aristotle as the syllogism. Deduc- 
tion has given science such effective methods of theoretical 
analysis as the axiomatic and hypothetical-deductive me- 
thods, the method of mathematical hypothesis, and others. 

The essence of the axiomatic method is that a number of 
scientific propositions that are either distinctively universal, 
distinctively obvious or have some other distinctive features 
indicative of knowledge, are selected as axioms, propositions 
that need no proof. Further propositions are then deduced 
from them according to the rules of logic. The field of appli- 
cation of the axiomatic method used to be confined mainlv 
to the field of mathematics, but this method is today invad- 
ing a number of other sciences, such as physics, biology and 
even linguistics. 

The hypothetical-deductive method is logically close to the 
axiomatic method, but the difference hes in the fact that its 
point of departtire is not the theoretical proposition (axiom), 
but the totality of experimental data—empirical knowledge. 
lo explain these data hypotheses are advanced frem which 
deduction produces knowledge that is no longer of a purely 
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empirical character. From the Newtonian principles of me- 
chanics it followed that the Earth was not a perfect sphere, 
which led Newton himself to doubt his own principles. It 
turned out, however, that his principles were correct because 
new and more accurate measurements confirmed his deduc- 
tions by showing that the Earth is not an exact sphere but 
an “oblate spheroid” or ellipsoid of rotation. 

if a hypothesis leads to a conclusion that contradicts the 
initial empirical knowledge (data of experience) this means 
that either the hypothesis was in some way incorrect or else 
that the empirical knowledge was inaccurate. For instance, 
the hypothesis of the caloric theory of heat (heat is a fluid) 
was refuted because it contradicted experimental data. 

If the empirical knowledge remains unshaken, however, 
the hypothesis that contradicts it must be rejected or changed. 
Confirmation of a hypothesis by empirical knowledge, par- 
ticularly the prediction on its basis of new, hitherto unknown 
facts, which are subsequently confirmed, is an argument in 
favour of the truth of the hypothesis. It must be admitted, 
however, that if deductions from a hypothesis coincide with 
the data of experience it does not necessarily mean that these 
deductions are true. Thus the hypothesis is a form of devel- 
opment of natural science. 

By means of deduction we obtain knowledge that was 
implicit in our premises. In the process of deductive infer- 
ence, however, this knowledge acquires a new feature that 
is of great importance in practical activity—it becomes con- 
scious. The fact that the axioms of Euclidean geometry imply 
all its theorems does not mean that a person who knows the 
axioms automatically knows the theorems as well. If this 
were so, there would be no need to prove them. Archimedes’ 
principle of buoyancy was discovered in ancient Greece, but 
it was many centuries before shipbuilders were able to cal- 
culate how deep a ship would sink into the water when it 
was launched. 

irepertant discoveries can be made by purely deductive 
means from known facts and general propositions. The 
French scientist Leverrier’s discovery of the planet Neptune 
is a case in point. 

The other type of inference—inductive inference or induc- 
lion is the extension of information obtained in investigat- 
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ing some objects to new objects. We make use of induction 
literally af every step. For mstance, the knowledge that a 
person has a high temperature, which we obtain from taking 
his temperature, Icads us to assunie that his temperature was 
high even before we took it. aes: 

The problem of induction arose when scientists began to 
question the knowledge that served as the premises for the 
deductive inferences. Materialism always suggested that the 
answer to this question lay in the sensory source of our 
knowledge. We have already examined the methods of ob- 
servation and experiment by which empirical knowledge is 
obtained. Such knowledge demands generalisation, and many 
Jogicians, particularly in the age of the vigorous development 
of the experimental sciences, sct out to find logical methods 
by which it would be possible to advance from the data of 
individual observations to propositions of a general character. 

Let us take the following example. Astronomers long ago 
compiled tables showing the periodical changes in the fre- 
quency of the appearance of sun spots. Interesting coinci- 
dences were noted by comparing these tables with dates that 
showed the frequency of the appearance of the Aurora Bo- 
realis. Even more interesting cvincidences have been noted 
of late. It turns out that changes in the annual mortality 
fiom heart failure, a phenomenon that appears to have no 
connection with solar activity, corresponds to changes of fre- 
quency in the appearance of sun spots. Hence by the method 
of corresponding changes it is not difficult to conclude that 
there may exist a causal connection between such phenom- 
ena and the processes at work on the Sun. 

A simpler form of inductive inference is induction by 
enumeration, when a conclusion concerning a certain class of 
phenomena is drawn from examination ef a number of indi- 
vidual objects ef that class. The propositions obtained by 
such induction are not reliable because they take us bevond 
the terms given in our factual premises. But they do possess 
a certain degree of probability. Probability varies in differ- 
ent cases. On the basis of the theory ef probability modern 
logic elaborates*methods that help to establish the deeree ot 
prebability of inductive inferences. A so-called probability 
logic has been evolved that forms the basis of the modern 
theory of induction. 
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The propositions of the theory of probability also form the 
basis of another method of analysis of experimental data— 
the statistical method, which is related to the inductive 
method. Whereas in the premises of the inductive inference 
we are concerned with individual facts, while the conclusion 
is a general judgement, statistical methods are based on deter- 
mining the quantitative. numerical relationships in large 
masses of individual observations. 

Statistical methods are today widely applied in the most 
varied sciences: physics, biology, linguistics, and so on. They 
are particularly important in social research. Lenin made 
wide use of statistical methods in this field. There is a spe- 
cial mathematical theory (mathematical statistics) which 
prescribes conditions that make for greater accuracy in sta- 
tistical research. 

As Engels observed in his day, induction and deduction 
do not account for all the types of inference.! cinalogy is 
another important method. Analogies are sometimes treated 
as inferences that attribute the features of one thing to another 
thing merely because the two objects have some other fea- 
tures in common. Mars is supposed to be inhabited on the 
erounds that another planet with some similar features. 
Earth, is inhabited. But such inferences have a relatively 
small application in modern science. 

Far more often analogy implies the drawing of inferences 
on the basis of common relationships revealed in compared 
systems. Such inferences, for example. were used by Bohr 
and Rutherford to build the famous planetary model of the 
atom (structure of the atom represented by analogy with the 
structure of the solar system). In the broad sense of the term 
inferences from analogy mav be defined as the extension of 
the information obtained through investigation of one object. 
the model, to another object. the prototvpe (or original). 
There may be various grounds for drawing such an infer- 
ence. such as the existence of common properties or a one-to- 
one correspondence in the elements of the model and those 
of the prototype (isomorphism). Since inferences from analo- 
ey form the logical basis for the use of models in the process 
af coenition we are really dealing not with two different 


1 See F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature, pp. 226-27. 
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methods—analogy and modelling—but one method— 
analozy-modelling, which may be regarded from different 
standpoints. 

The physical nature of models and prototypes varies con- 
siderably. Virst, they may be objects composed of different 
substances. Such models are widely used in technology. To 
decide how the Aswan High Dam would behave. whether it 
was sufficiently safe and reliable, a much smaller, model dam 
was built that reflected all the most important aspects of the 
prototype, the actual thing. 

Results obtained from testing models are transferred to 
the prototype, and the practice of making wide use of models 
in engineering shows that the conclusions reached by this 
means may be relied on. The model of a hydro-electric sta- 
tion is similar in appearance to its prototype. but more often 
than not a model and its prototype have no outward resem- 
blance whatever. For example, a railway bridge is modelled 
not by something that resembles it in spatial terms, but bv 
an electronic circuit consisting of resistances, inductive coils 
and capacities. 

We may use as a model a material object, whose prototype 
is a formal theoretical pattern. Thus, the pattern of deduc- 
tive thinking may be reproduced in a computer, and the func- 
tioning of the computer then becomes a model of this think- 
ing. The obtaining of information by means of such a model 
replaces to a certain extent the real process of human 
thought. On the other hand, a model may quite often take the 
form of an abstract pattern. while the prototype is a real 
thing in all the diversity of its attributes. Such models are 
widely used, for example, in linguisties, where the prototype 
is the concrete forms of the language and the models are 
various formal constructions generalising these facts. Eos 
noune mathematicnl models are also af this hind. They reflect 
only those sides of the economic phenomenan unler Mivese 
gation that are important in some particular reagas t 

Finally, beth of the objects compared the muulel aannel Cie 
brotatvpe—-—tmay be thearetiral COUSIPUCHOMS byes Thodpoype YS 
when we find an Twlogs sav. leeweon low aud Aleehra. 
hetween various physical awl mathenutic al theories 

Disewvery of the candilions in which inferenees trom anal 
oxV are correct, conditions which justify the ae of thes 
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responding models for investigating certain phenomena, is 
of tremendous practical importance. 

In a number of important cases the conditions for improv- 
ing the reliability of inferences from analogy have been cla- 
rified in sufficient detail. Thus, for the case when the model 
and the prototype are described by mathematical equations 
a special discipline has been evolved, knewn as the theory 
of similarity, which defines the necessary and sufficient con- 
ditions for the similarity of physical phenomena. The 
theory also defines certain other rules of inference from 
analogy. But in many other cases the problem of defining 
the conditions of the correctness of inference from analogy 
still awaits its solution. 

Any form of human activity, including cognition itself, 
may be broken down inte separate elements. The simplest of 
these elements of cognition are such mental operations as 
comparison, analysis and synthesis, abstraction and concreti- 
sation. It is these elements that go to make up the more com- 
plex forms of cognitive activity, the scientific methods that 
we have considered above. 

The elementary know-how of science can be mastered 
through practical experience. But the methods of scientific 
research, at any rate at the modern level of development of 
the sciences, demand not only practical but also theoretical 
study. There are certain rules that help us to avoid erro- 
neous results and thus greatly increase the efficiency of 
research methods. The most elementary rules of deduction 
were established in Greek philosophy by Aristotle and the 
stoics. Symbolic logic has evolved more complex rules of 
deductive reasoning. The method of analogy-modelling that 
we have considered has its own rules that are being success- 
fully elaborated by the contemporary science of logic. 

Metaphysics absolutises certain devices and methods of 
scientific cognition, opposing them to all others as the only 
correct ones. Thus, some mctaphysicists—-Engels in his dav 
calied them the “all-inductionists”’—exageerate the role ot 
induction while others—the “‘all-deductionists’—acknowl- 
edee only deductive methods of reasoning. Some exaggerate 
the role of analysis. others that of synthesis, and so on. — 

The idealist philosophers divorce the process of cognition 
from practice and ignore the fact that it rellects the objective 
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world. But only the principle of reflection explains the cor- 
respondence between thought and being that is su convinc- 
ingly proved by modern science. 

Materialist dialectics, proceeding from the materialist in- 
terpretation of the nature of thought and the law of the 
unity and struggle of opposites, connects the operations and 
methods of scientific cognition with the process of reflection 
of reality in human consciousness. Analysis and synthesis. 
abstraction and concretisation, induction and deduction. etc.. 
are opposites. But although they are opposites thev exist in 
an indissoluble dialectical unity. This unity manifests itself 
in the fact that the functioning of any of these methods in 
scientific cognition can be understood only in connection 
with the application of other methods. and in the fact that 
under certain conditions every method passes into its oppo- 
site. 


HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 


Chapter X 


HISTORICAL MATERIALISM 
AS A SCIENCE 


The specific subject-matter of historical materialism— 
the most general laws of development of human society— 
is relatively independent as a general sociological theory, 
as the scientific historical basis of communism. At the same 
time historical materialism is an inseparable part of Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy. 


1. The Emergence of Historical Materialism 


Pre-Marxist materialism was inconsistent and limited. It 
was unable to apply the principles of philosophical mate- 
rialism to the study of social life and history and in this 
field held idealist views. 

The great contribution of Marx and Engels to the devel- 
opment of scientific thought was that they completed the 
half-built edifice of materialism, that is, extended it to the 
study ef society, thanks to which the materialist world out- 
look became for the first time comprehensive and fully con- 
sistent and effective. 

Certain social and theoretical preconditions were required 
before histerical waterialism could come into being. It was 
ushered in by the lovical development of progressive social. 
politieal and philosophical thought. But social conditions 
alsiy pleved their part im revealing the possibilitv of dis- 
covering the laws of social life. 

The acceleration of socal development the kaleidoscopic 
events following the English, and especiaily the Piench bour- 
geois revolution, 1759-1794, the extreme aggravation of class 
contradictions and collisions. the emergence on thé historical 
scene of the working CGass—such in gencral were the social 
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preconditions that favoured the appearance of historical ma- 
terialism. 

When historical progress was extremely slow. as in the 
age of feudalism, it was difficult to perceive any particular 
laws of progressive social development. to understand the 
supplanting of one social form by another. At such times the 
metaphysical view easily became established. 

The great events that took place at the end of the 1Sth and 
in the first half of the 19th centuries showed that society 
was by no means a monolith but a living social organism 
subject to change and obeying in its existence and develop- 
ment certain objective laws that were independent of the 
human will and consciousness. 

This was the conclusion reached by Hegel, for example. 
in his philosophy of history. Despite his idealism and mys- 
ticism, Hegel attempted to consider world history from the 
standpoint of the internal necessity of its development. He 
made brilliant conjectures concerning the lJaw-governed 
nature of social development and the correlation of freedom 
and necessity in social life. 

The discovery of the laws of social development was also 
prepared by the studies of the bourgeois English economists 
William Petty, Adam Smith and David Ricardo. by their 
views of labour as the source of wealth, and their contri- 
bution to the theory of labour value. The English econe- 
mists, Marx said, gave us the economic anatomy of classes. 
Although they saw the basis of the existence of the three 
great classes of bourgenis society (landowners. bourgeoisie 
and proletariat) in the different sources of their income 
(ground rent. profits and wages), that is, in the sphere of 
distribution and not in the means of production, their views 
were an important step forward in the development of social 
thought. 

The discovery by the French historians of the Restoration 
Augustin Thierry, Francois Mignet and Francois Guirot 
Lae = ety this by the great French Utopian socialist Saint 
Simon) of the role of the chiss struggle as the motive force 
of the revolution in the new age was of ereat impertanee 
In preparing the wav for historical materialism. The pre 
Marxist materialists also contributed to this precess Ther 
interpretation of social and historical events was generally 
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founded on idealist positions, and yet some of them made 
brillant conjectures. The French 18th-century materialist 
Helvétius, for instance, pointed out the significance of the 
environment and circumstances in forming social opinion 
and human morals; bad morals were the result of bad cir- 
cumstances, he wrote. From this he drew the conclusion that 
to change bad morals, circumstances must be changed. But 
he failed to give a scientific explanation of how this was 
to be done. In his view, the changing of social conditions was 
to be brought about by new, improved legislation, which could 
be introduced only by a ruler of genius. Here he maintained 
idealist positions. 

The successes of natural science also had a certain influence 
on the birth of historical materialism. The end of the 18th 
century and the first half of the !9th saw redoubled at- 
tempts to produce a sociology that would be a strict social 
science, on the model of the natural sciences—mechanics, 
physics, chemistry and biology. These were misguided efforts 
inasmuch as society was regarded naturalistically, without 
taking into consideration its specific nature as a social orga- 
nisation with its own special, intrinsic laws of develop- 
ment. 

Marx and Engels were the first to produce a scientific 
theory of society. They created historical materialism by 
extending philosophical materialism and materialistically 
revised dialectics to the interpretation of society, by applv- 
ing them to the revolutionary practical activity of the work- 
ing class. Showing the intrinsic, inseparable connection 
between historical materialism and general philosophical 
materialism, Lenin wrote: “Marx deepened and developed 
philosophical materialism to the full, and extended the 
cognition of nature to include the cognition of haman society. 
His historical materialism was a great achievement in 
scientific thinking. The chaos and arbitrariness that had 
previously reigned in views on history and politics were 
replaced by a strikingly integral and harmonious scientific 
theory, which shows how, in consequence of the growth of 
productive forces, out of one system of social life another 


and higher develops... .””! 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 25. 
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The most general laws discovered by dialectical material- 
ism operate im society, but here they take a specific form. 
If we wish to know the laws of development of human s0- 
crety, if ts net ensugh to know the general primciptes of phi- 
losophical materiativsm and the laws of dialeccies: we rowet 
also study special forins of their action. 

It is only in a society with an antagonistic structure that 
the law of the unity and struggle of opposites takes the 
form of class struggle. And in what a great diversity of 
forms, types and trends has the class struggle appeared in 
various historical epochs! 

The dialectical method. applied to society, and the meth- 
od of historical materialism are, in essence, identical con- 
cepts. When applied to society, the dialectical method 
becomes concrete. This means that in addition to ceneral 
philosophical categories we must have such purely sociolo- 
gical categories as the socio-economic formation, the pro- 
ductive forces and the production relations, the mode of 
production, the basis and the superstructure. social classes. 
nations, and so on. These categories sum up the major laws 
of social being and socio-historical knowledge. the laws of 
the development of human society. 

Marx and Engels formulated the basic propositions of 
historical materialism in the 1840s in such works as the Eco- 
nomic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, The Holy Fa- 
mily, The German Ideology and, particularly, in mere ma- 
ture form, The Poverty of Philosophy and the Mamntfesto of 
the Communist Party. The new view of history, of social 
development was at first only a hypothesis and method. but 
it was a hypothesis and method that for the first time made 
possible a strictly scientific approach to history. In Lenin's 
words, they made sociology into a science, because thev 
made it possible to reveal the recurrence and reeularity in 
the development of social relations. to gencralise the syws- 
tems in various countries into the concent of the secio-cco- 
nomic formation, to reveal the gencral that unites them and 
at the same time the inherent differences due to the specilic 
conditions of their development. 

In the eighteen fifties Marx undertook his eranidinse 
study of the highly complex sociv-econmmic formation af 
capitalism. In Capital he showed this fermation in its ip 
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ception, movement and development. He estabjished how 
within it the contradictions develop between the productive 
forces and the production relations. between social classes, 
how on the basis of material production relations a corres- 
ponding political superstructure grows up, how certain ideas, 
morals, domestic and everyday relationships arise. With the 
creation of Capital historical materialism became a sub- 
stantiated scientific sociological theory. 

Marx and Engels did not apply the term “sociology” to 
their theory because the term was then used by various 
idealist positivist schools, which had nothing in common 
with a genuine science of society. But the doctrine they 
created in practice was and is the only scientific sociological 
theory worthy of the name, because it alone provides knowl- 
edge of the actual laws and motive forces of social develop- 
ment. “Just as Darwin put an end to the view of animal 
and plant species being unconnected, fortuitous, ‘created by 
God’ and immutable, and was the first to put biology on an 
absolutely scientific basis by establishing the mutability and 
the succession of species, so Marx put an end to the view of 
society being a mechanical aggregation of individuals which 
allows of all sorts of modification at the will of the author- 
ities (or, if you like, at the will of seciety and the govern- 
ment) and which emerges and changes casually, and was the 
first to put sociology on a scientific basis by establishing the 
concept of the economic formation of society as the sum- 
total of given production relations, by establishing the fact 
that the development of such formations is a process of 
natural history.””! 


2. The Subject-Matter 
of Historical Materialism 


Human society is in its essence and structure the most 
complex form of existence of matter. It is a specific, quali- 
tatively unique part of nature, in a certain sense opposed 
to the rest of nature. This interpretation of the interrela- 
tionship between society and nature fundamentally distin- 
guishes historical materialism both from idealism, which in 


1 V, J. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 142. 
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most cases creates an antithesis between society and nature, 
and from metaphysical materialism, which does not recog- 
nise the qualitative difference between them. 

Giovanni Vico, the Italian philosopher of the ISth cen- 
tury, wrote that the history of society differs from the his- 
tory of nature in that it is made by people, and only by 
people, whereas in nature phenomena and processes take 
place of themselves, as a result of blind, impersonal, spon- 
taneous forces. The fact that society is the scene of action 
of people possessed of minds and wills, who set themselves 
certain goals and fight to achieve them, has in the past and 
often in our own time been a stumbling-block for sociolo- 
gists and historians who seek to study the essence, the fun- 
damental causes of social processes and phenomena. Some 
of them, absolutising the specific nature of social and his- 
torical events, metaphysically oppose the natural sciences, 
which study general, recurrent phenomena and processes, 
to the historical sciences, which are allegedly concerned 
only with the individual and unique. Thus, in the 19th cen- 
tury certain German philosophers representing one of the 
schools of neo-Kantianism (H. Rickert, W. Windelband) 
believed there must exist two different and even opposite 
methods of cognition: the so-called nomometric, or general- 
ising method, which is applied by the natural sciences, and 
the ideographic, or individualising method (concerned only 
with individual, unique events), which is used by the histor- 
ical sciences. 

But such a metaphysical counterposing of the natural 
sciences to the social sciences is far-fetched and unjusti- 
fable. We are no more likely to find in nature than in the 
history of society two phenomena that are absolutely identi- 
cal (for example. two animals of a species or two leaves on 
one and the same tree). On the other hand. in society, in 
history, besides the specific and the individual there is also 
the general, which manifests itself in economics, im social 
relationships, in the political and spiritual lite of varteus 
countries and peoples that are at the same stage of hister- 
ical development. It is by detecting these general features 
that we ure able to discover the laws of social life. 

Jt might be supposed that since social events and proces: 
ses are the result of people's ewn activity, it should not be 
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so difficult to understand them as it is to understand the 
phenomena of nature. And surely it ought to be easier for 
man and society to establish their power over social relation- 
ships than to subjugate the colossal forces of nature that are 
hostile to man. But this picture is incorrect, as human his- 
tory and the history of science show. 

In the first half of the 19th century the natural sciences 
had already made considerable progress, but a general 
science of society was still only in embryo. Step by step 
mankind was getting to know the laws and forces of nature 
and bringing them under control. But it turned out to be a 
far more difficult task to discover the true nature of human 
society and its laws. Even more difficult and prolonged was 
the task of mastering the social laws and processes and 
bringing them under the control of society. The possibility 
of solving these problems came only with the creation of 
social science, with its application to the practical task of 
the revolutionary transformation of social life. 

Human society, social phenomena and processes are 
studied by various sciences. Political economy investigates 
economic or production relations, the laws of the rise and 
development of the modes of production of material goods. 
The legal sciences study the laws of the emergence of 
various political and judicial institutions, the state and law, 
and their functions. Aesthetics and art criticism study the 
laws of the rise and development of art, the relationship of 
art to reality, the methods of artistic creativity. Ethics studies 
the sphere of moral relationships between people. Thus, 
although human society is investigated by various sciences, 
each of them studies only a certain aspect of social life, one 
or another type of social relationships or phenomena (econom- 
ic, political, ideological). 

Historical materialism does not deal with the separate 
aspects of social life, but with its general Jaws and the driv- 
ing forces of its functioning and development, with social life 
as an integrated whole, the intrinsic connections and contra- 
dictions of all its aspects and relations. Unlike the specialised 
sciences, historical materialism studies, first and foremost. the 
most general laws of the development of socicty, the laws of 
the rise, existence and motive forces of the development of 
socio-economic formations. 


18--95! 
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The general sociological laws, which concern all historical 
epochs, operate in each socio-economic formation, in each 
epoch, in a specific way. Therefore, if we wish to obtain a 
correct idea of the character and essence of general sociologi- 
cal laws, we must study their specific functions in the various 
historical epochs, in the various formations (e.g., under 
feudalism, capitalism or socialism). Thus the concept of 
“general socivlogical laws” includes the intrinsic connec- 
tions aid relations that are characteristic of the most 
general laws of the historically determined socio-economic 
formations. : 

ilistorical materialism also differs from such a science as 
history. Ilistorical science implies study of the history of 
countries and peoples, of events, in their chronological 
sequence. It must treat the course of events not abstractly, 
in general theoretical terms, but in specific histerical form. 
taking into consideration the concrete conditions of cach 
country, the action of real people and the influence of chance. 
which sometimes plays a tremendous part in historical 
events. 

Historical materialism, on the other hand, is a general 
theoretical, methodological science. It studies not one par- 
ticular people, or one particular country, but human society 
as a whole, considered from the standpoint of the most 
general laws of its development. 

Historical materialism, like Marxist philosophy in gen- 
eral, combines beth theory and method in one. It furnishes 
the dialectical-materialist solution to the basic, epistemolog- 
ical question of social science—the question of the rela- 
tionship between social being and social consciousness. It 
tells us about the most general laws and driving forces of 
society and is therefore a_ scientific general sociological 
theory. For this reason historical materialism iw both ae 
effective nicthod of studying the phenomena and Processes 
of sorial life, and a method of revolutionary action. Oniv 
with its help can the historian, the economist, the student of 
law or art find his way amid the complenities of sovral phe- 
nemena. It provides the political leaders of the working 
class and the Marxist-Leninist parties with the guiding 
threwd of investigation and understanding of the specthe 
historical situation. 
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Historical materialism assumes particular methodological 
significance in a context of vigorous social development, of 
rapid change, when history takes a sharp turn and when a 
particularly strict and objective analysis of events, of the 
behaviour of classes and parties, is needed. 

Historical materialism is the mainstay of scientific com- 
munism, which studies the strategy and tactics of the work- 
ing-class struggle, the laws and driving forces of socialist 
revolution, of the national-liberation movement and _ the 
world revoluticnary process as a whole. In the context of 
the construction of socialism and communism it studies, 
along with other humanities, the social and political aspects 
of the development of socialist society. 

Historical materialism is also highly relevant to concrete 
social research. When employing mathematical methods or 
methods of polling, interviewing, circulating Questionnaires 
and so on, one must have a firm footing in the general so- 
ciological theory of Marxism and its method. 

In its turn Marxist sociology, taken as a general theoret- 
eal science of society, relies in its development on specific 
sociological research, on the wide use of statistical and other 
empirical data concerning various aspects of social life. 
Specific sociological research reveals the méchanics of the 
functioning of sociological laws in diverse, real life condi- 
tions. 

‘The classics of Marxism-Leninism provide splendid cxam- 
ples of the application of the general sociological method 
to the concrete study of social processes. “Theory, my 
friend, is grey, but green is the eternal tree of life.” Lenin 
often cited these lines from Goethe's [aust in his polemics 
against those Marxists who failed to see the new and unex- 
pected things produced by life in its rapid development. 
Life, what actually happens in the world, in history, 1s 
always richer than the most advanced social theory. [his 
is a fact that we need to he particularly aware of in our 
stormy and dynamic age. 

ifistorical matérialism gives us an objective  scientitic 
guide to the course of events, enables us to know and under- 
stand them, to predict them sctentibeally. and to see the 
prospects and trends of social development, thus providing 
the theoretical basis for revolutionary action. 


in? 
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3. The Laws of Social Development and Their 
Objective Character 


More than one hundred years ago in the introduction to 
his «l Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy 
Marx gave the classical formulation of the basic propositions 
and principles of historical materialism: “In the social pro- 
duction of their life, men enter into definite relations that 
are indispensable and independent of their will, relations 
of production which correspond to a definite stage of de- 
velopment of their material productive forces. The sum-total 
of these relations of production constitutes the economic 
structure of society, the real foundation, on which rises a 
legal and political superstructure and to which correspond 
definite torms of social consciousness. The mode of produc- 
tion of material life conditions the social, political and in- 
tellectual life process in general. It is not the consciousness 
of men that determines their being, but, on the contrary, 
their social being that determines their consciousness. At a 
certain stage of their development, the material productive 
forces of society come in conflict with the existing relations 
of production, or—what is but a legal expression for the 
same thing—with the property relations within which they 
have been at work hitherto. From forms of development of 
the productive forces these relations turn into their fetters. 
Then begins an epoch of social revolution. With the change 
of the economic foundation the entire immense superstruc- 
ture 1s more or Jess rapidly transformed. In considering such 
transformations a distinction should always be made between 
the material transformation of the economic conditions ef 
production, which can be determined with the precision of 
natural scence, and the legal, political, religious. aesthetic 
or philosophic—in short, ideological forms in which men 
become conscious of this conflict and fight it out. Just as our 
opinion of an individual is not based on what he thinks of 
himself, so can we nat judge of such a period of transtor- 
natin by its own consciousness: on the contrary. this con: 
NCL UINTIOWS bry tbe cvplamed rather from the roabasielioes 
mM omeaterial life. from the existing contlict between the socal 
srcduunfies borees and the relations of production. No secial 
order ever perishes before all the productive forces for 
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which there is room in it have developed; and new, higher 
relations of production never appear before the material 
conditions of their existence have matured in the womb of 
the old society itself. Therefore mankind always sets itself 
only such tasks as it can solve: since. looking at the matter 
more closely, it will always be found that the task itself 
arises only when the material conditions for its solution 
already exist or are at least in the process of formation.”! 

This formulation of the basic propositions and principles of 
Marxist social theory highlights its two most important 
features: first, the consistent application of the materialist 
view of history as a law-governed process, conditioned in 
the final analysis bv the development of the modes of pro- 
duction, and, second, strict historicism, the consideration of 
society as something that is in a state of constant develuop- 
ment. 

We noted earlier that even before the appearance of 
Marxism sociological thought, particularly under the influ- 
ence of the advances in natural science, sought to understand 
social life, the history of society, as a law-governed process. 
But social laws were generally treated in the same way as 
the laws of the mechanical, phvsical or biological processes 
occurring in nature. The specific features that characterise 
social life, which is created by people who possess minds 
and will-power, were thus ignored. 

The great contribution of Marx and Engels was to reveal 
in social life, in the history of society, not only that which 
relates social laws to the laws of nature, but also to show 
that the socio-historical law differs radically from the law 
of nature. This is expressed in their description of sccial 
development as a natural historical process. 

The natural historical process is a process that is as nec- 
essary and objective, as much governed by law, as natural 
processes: it is a process that not only does not depend on 
men’s will and consciousness but actually determines that 
will and consciousness. At the same time, unlike the pro- 
cesses of nature, the natural historical process is a result of 
the activity of people themselves. At first glance this pro- 
position appears to imply a logical contradiction. Plow can 
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we reconcile the fact that social life, the historical process, 
is created by people possessing consciousness, will and de- 
sire, setting themselves certain tasks and goals, with the 
fact that history obeys certain necessary, objective laws that 
do not depend on human will and consciousness? 

This contradiction can be resolved if we remember that 
people (and particularly large groups of people—nations., 
classes, parties, etc.), in pursuing their aims, in being guided 
hy certain ideas and desires, at the same time always live 
under certain ebjective conditions that do not depend on 
their will and desire and that ultimately determine the 
direction and character of their activity, their ideas and 
aspirations. 

In complete accord with the materialist world outlook. 
historical materialism preceeds from the proposition that 
social being is primary in relation to social consciousness. 
Social consciousness is a reflection of social being. It mav 
be a more or less correct reflection or it may be false. It 
does not determine the system of social life and the direc- 
tion of social development. as the idealists assume. On the 
contrary, it is social being that ultimately determines social 
consciousness, the ideas, aspirations and aims of individuals 
and social classes. What. then. is implied by the concept of 
“social being’, which holds such an important place in his- 
torical materialism? 

In philosophical materialism the catewory of bein is 
regarded as identical with the concept of matter, of nature. 
Accordingly, social being is understood by Marxists as the 
material life of societv, its production and reproduction. 
Social being is comprised of social production and the neces- 
sary conditions for it, including the reproduction of people 
themselves, the svstem of social relations that forms between 
people in the process of the production of material eoods. 
1.¢., the production, or economic. relations. aml the material 
aspects of the life of the family, of classes, of nations and 
other forms of human community. 

Social being is primary because jt eXists outside anid in- 
dependently of tocial Comscreusness: social consciimene~ss L 
scoondary beeause it is a reflection of pevuple's serial bene. 

The question is sometimes asked: how are we to unde: 


stand the imdependence of social being from social con 
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sciousness? Do not people themselves create their means of 
production? Is not the distinguishing feature of human 
labour people's own purposeful activity? Do not people 
themselves establish their relations with one another in the 
process of production? Reasoning on these lines, the Russian 
Machist Bogdanov concluded that people could not com- 
bine together except with the help of consciousness and, 
consequently, social life in all its manifestations was con- 
scious, mentally active life. Hence he inferred that social 
being and social consciousness were identical. 

People themselves build their social life. But by no means 
always and by no means everywhere do they build it con- 
sciously. Of course, they perform every separate act of pro- 
duction consciously. But it does not follow from this that 
they are always conscious of the character of the social rela- 
tions into which they enter in the process of production, of 
how these relations are changing, or what the social con- 
sequences of these changes are. Driven on by vital neces- 
sity, people work, produce goods and exchange them, and 
the economic relations thus formed do not depend on their 
conscious choice or desire, but on the level of social pro- 
duction they have achieved. From the fact that people enter 
into intercourse as conscious beings, Lenin explains, it cer- 
tainly does not follow that social being is identical to social 
consciousness. Social consciousness may be a more or less 
correct reflection of social being, but it can never become 
identical to it because, first, social consciousness does not 
determine social being and, second, does not even entirely 
embrace it. 

What is more, the will, aims, desires and aspirations of 
people, conditioned by their social or personal interests, em- 
bodied in their actions and making their appearance on the 
stage of social life, clash, interweave and come into contra- 
diction with one another, and the outcome of it all is often 
that the desired is only rarely achieved. The clash of count- 
less actions and aspirations of millions of people has often 
led to results that no one could foresee and no one sought to 
achieve. Liberty, equality, fraternity were the slogans that 
inspired the French people in the revolution of 1789 to 1794. 
ut the liberty turned out in practice to be the liberty to 
sell labour power, the equality turned out to be the “equal- 
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ity” of the worker and the capitalist, and the fraternity— 
the “fraternity” of exploiters and exploited. 

When they unleashed aggressive war in 1939-1945, the 
countries of the fascist coalition sought to attain world 
domination, to destroy the USSR as a socialist country. But 
what happened in practice? The defeat of fascism, the 
emergence of the world socialist system, and the strengthen- 
ing of socialism. 

Characterising the social development as a natural his- 
torical process, Engels wrote: “.. .history is made in such 
a way that the final result always arises from conflicts 
between many individual wills, of which each in turn has 
been made what it is by a host of particular conditions of 
life. Thus there are innumerable intersecting forces, an in- 
finite series of parallelograms of forces which give rise to one 
resultant—the historical event. This may again itself be 
viewed as the product of a power which works as a whole 
unconsciously and without volition. For what each individ- 
ual wills is obstructed by everyone else, and what emerges 
is something that no one willed. Thus history has proceeded 
hitherto in the manner of a natural process and is essential- 
ly subject to the same laws of motion. But from the fact that 
the wills of individuals—each of whom desires what he is 
impelled to by his physical constitution and external, in the 
last resort economic, circumstances (either his own personal 
circumstances or those of society in general)—do not attain 
what they want, but are merged into an aggregate mean. 
« common resultant, it must not be concluded that they are 
equal to zero. On the contrary, each contributes to the resul- 
tant and is to this extent included in it.”” 

Only after the socialist revolution, when society acquires 
control over social relations, do people begin to achieve 
their aims on an ever increasing scale. Yet even in this pe- 
riod social development continues to remain a natural his- 
torical process, conditioned by objective causes and laws 
that exist outside the consciousness of people and determine 
their will, consciousness, aims and tasks. Thus, socialism 
gradually overcomes the spontaneity of social development, 
but even here social processes are determined by objective 
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conditions, by actual possibilities that people must take into 
consideration and proceed from in their actions. Even here 
subjectivism and arbitrariness may lead to negative results 
and action is crowned with success only if it corresponds to 
the objective social laws. 

What is meant by social laws? 

Any law, as we know, expresses an objective, necessary, 
stable connection between phenomena, between processes. 
Similarly, the laws established by historical materialism and 
other social sciences express a necessary, stable and recur- 
rent connection between social phenomena and processes. 

Some social laws operate at all stages of social develop- 
ment. These include the laws of the determining role of 
social being in relation to social consciousness; the deter- 
mining role of the mode of production in relation to a par- 
ticular structure of society, the determining role of the pro- 
ductive forces with regard to economic relations; the de- 
termining role of the economic basis in relation to the social 
superstructure; the dependence of the social nature of the 
individual on the sum-total of social relations, and so on. 
These are general sociological laws, they operate at all 
levels of social development, including communism. 

Besides general sociological laws there are others that 
hold good only for certain social formations. These are 
primarily the law of the division of society into classes, 
which is characteristic only of certain modes of production, 
and the law of the class struggle as the driving force of 
history, which holds good only for those socio-economic 
formations that are based on antagonism between classes. 

Some critics of historical materialism sav that a law 1s 
a relationship that exists always and everywhere. If the law 
of the class struggle does not conform to this demand, it 1s 
not then a law. 

A shorter duration of existence and action is in general 
one of the features of the laws of social life in comparison 
with the eternal laws of nature. Other social laws besides 
the law of the class struggle operate only where and when 
the requisite conditions and relations exist. Nevertheless 
they are objective, real laws expressing intrinsic, relatively 
constant connections between social phenomena and _process- 
es. After all, even the laws of the biology of the Earth do 
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not operate on the Sun. But this does not lead anyone to 
doubt their reality, their objectivity. 

Some bourgevis economists and sociologists elevate social 
laws (for example. the laws of the existence and develop- 
ment of capitalism) to the rank of eternal, natural, intran- 
sient laws; thev see capitalism with its property inequality 
and relations of domination and subjection at all stages of 
development of society. 

Criticising such views of social and economic laws, Engels 
wrote: “To us so-called ‘economic laws’ are not eternal laws 
of nature but historical laws which arise and disappear: 
and the code of modern political economy, in so far as it 
has been drawn up with proper objectivity by the econom- 
ists. is to us simply a summary of the laws and conditions 
under which alone modern bourgeois society can exist—in 
short. the conditions of its preduction and exchange ex- 
pressed in an abstract way and summarised. To us. there- 
fore, none of these laws, in so far as it expresses purely 
bourgeois relations, is older than modern bourgeois society: 
those which have been hitherto more or less valid through- 
out all history really express only those relations which are 
common to the conditions of all society based on class rule 
and class exploitation.’’! 

Every law operates under definite conditions and the 
results of its action depend on these conditions. which vary 
from one formation to another and within each formation, 
and assume specitic forms in different countries. 

Just as capitalism in every country has acquired certain 
features connected with the historical past of that country. 
with a greater or smaller share of pre-capitalist eronomic 
structures. so, too, dees socialist society, obeying in its de- 
velopment certain general laws, acquire in each separate 
country certain features and peculiarities connected with is 
historical past, with the level of development there uf the 
productive forces and of culture. But these peculiar features 
do not affect the main thing: they do not abolish and cannot 
abolish the general laws inherent in socialist society. “There 
are no nationaldaws of the development of capitalisna or 
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socialism. Jaws that are characteristic of each separate 
country: the laws of each separate socio-economic forma- 
tion, though specific in relation to the general sociological 
laws. are themselves general laws for all countries that are 
part of a given formation. Here, as in other fields, there is 
dialectical unity of the general and the particular, the in- 
ternational and the national. Ignoring or violating this 
unity, overstressing the national to the detriment of the 
general, the international, may lead to nationalist tenden- 
cies. Here there is a dividing line which the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist, the internationalist in politics and dialectician in theory, 
should see and understand. 


4. People’s Conscious Activity 
and Its Role in History. Freedom and Necessity 


In regarding social development as a natural historical 
process do we not prevent ourselves from obtaining a correct 
understanding of the role of man’s creative, revolutionary 
transforming activity? Does this not lead to belittlement 
of the historical activity, the historical initiative of the pro- 
gressive social forces, to belittlement of the role of the sub- 
jective factor? Those who take the subjective idealist view 
of history have often accused the Marxists of fatalism. Re- 
visionists of both the Right and “Left” varieties today op- 
pose the Marxist-Leninist teaching on the objective laws of 
social development and historical necessity. Following the 
bourgeois sociologists, they maintain that this teaching un- 
derestimates people’s free, purposeful activity, that it lowers 
man’s status, that it is antihumanist. They claim that it re- 
gards the economic factor as all, while ideas and various 
forms of social consciousness—philusophy, morality, relt- 
gion—are nothing, and from the standpoint of historical 
materialism have no significance whatever. This is how the 
critics of Marxism present the case. But they confuse his- 
torical materialism with economic, vulgar materialism. The 
tw trends are, however, radically opposed to each other. 

[listorical materialism in no way ignores the significance 
of polities. of social consciousness, of various spiritual va- 


luce: om the contyary. it recognises their tremendous role in 
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social life. Reactionary ideas and reactionary policy (for 
example, racist ideology, the policies of fascism) play an 
extremely negative role. They may and do bring great di- 
sasters upon the peoples. 

By contrast, progressive, revolutionary ideas—philosoph- 
ical, social, economic, political and moral—and_ the po- 
licies based on them play a great part. particularly when 
these ideas become widespread among the masses, when thev 
act as a mobilising, organising and transforming historical 
force. Marxism-Leninism and the policy of the Marxist 
parties and socialist states based upon it play such a role 
in the present age. 

Historical materialism, like Marxism as a whole. took 
shape and developed in the struggle against two opposite 
trends: first, against the subjectivism of the Youne Hegel- 
ians and, in Russia, the subjectivism of the Narodniks and 
Machists the voluntarism of the Trotskvists and “Left” 
Communists; second, against providentialism and fatalism 
that belittle the significance of people’s conscious, creative 
activity (against bourgeois objectivism, Economism against 
Right wing opportunist theories of the peaceful growing of 
capitalism into socialism, and so on). 

The bourgeois critics of historical materialism try to 
discover a contradiction between the revolutionary activity 
of the Marxist parties and their teaching on historical ne- 
cessity, particularly on the inevitable collapse of capitalism. 
These critics say, if we know that a lunar eclipse is inevi- 
table and bound to occur according to certain laws. no one 
would think of creating a party for promotion of such an 
eclipse, but the Marxists teach that capitalism is bound to 
be superseded by socialism and vet they create political 
parties to fight capitalism and establish soqalsm. This 
argument has been advanced in the present dav by the neo- 
Kantian Rudolf Stammler, for example. 

It would be foolish and absurd. of course, to create par- 
ties for the “organisation” of a lunar eclipse ar the comine 
of spring and summer. Human activity does not participate 
In the motion of the Earth round the Sun. or in the motion 
of the Moon. The Earth rotated round the Sun. anil the 
Moon around the Earth long before men appeared on Earth 
But history was made and is being made by people. and only 
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by people. The laws of social development, unlike the laws 
of nature, are laws of human activity. Outside this activity 
they do not exist. Therefore, social revolutions, including 
socialist revolutions, occur only as a result of the struggle of 
the progressive classes on the basis of using the objective 
laws of social development, particularly the laws of class 
struggie. The more profound and comprehensive our knowl- 
edge of the laws of social development, the laws of social 
revolution, the higher is the consciousness, the solidarity, 
unity and organisation of the working people, the more 
successful the struggle for socialism, the swifter the progress 
of history. 

Just as knowledge of the laws and processes of nature 
offers us the best chance of taming its spontaneous forces, 
so does knowledge of the social laws controlling the forces 
of social development allow the progressive classes to con- 
sciously create history, to fight for social progress. By get- 
ting to know the objective laws of social development the 
progressive social forces are able to act not blindly, not 
spontaneously, but with knowledge of what they are doing, 
and, in this sense, freely. 

The laws of social development usually function as ten- 
dencies. They break their way through many obstacles, 
through a mass of chance events, through conilict with op- 
posite tendencies supported by hostile forces, which have 
to be paralysed and overcome in order to ensure the victory 
of the progressive forces and tendencies. 

Conflict between these various trends or tendencies means 
that in every historical period there exists more than one 
possibility. Thus, imperialism is always charged with the 
possibilitv of war, and in the imperialist countries there are 
always forces interested in unleashing wars. But along with 
this possibility, which is inherent in the nature of imperial- 
ism, there today exists another real possibility—the pos- 
sibility of ensuring peace. This arises from the growth of 
the forces of socialism, of the revolutionary movement of 
the working class of the capitalist countries, of the national- 
liberation movement of all peace-loving forces fighting 
against imperialism. 

Historical necessity is, therefore, not the same thing as 
predetermination. In real life, thanks to the effect of objec- 
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tive laws and varivus trends of social developinent, there 
arise certain possibilities, the realisation of which depends 
on the activity of the masses, on the course of the class strug- 
gle. 

Knowledge of the laws of historical necessity, of the 
objective laws of social development, far from freeing peo- 
ple of the need to act, demands their active, conscious 
participation in order to realise these laws. ‘Tlie teaching of 
historical materialism on the natural historical process dvcs 
not belittle the role of man, of his conscious activity, but 
rather shows the significance of this activity, of the struggle 
of the progressive social forces. Ignorance of these laws. 
failure to take into consideration actual conditions and 
means of struggle, condemns the masses of the working 
people, the working class and its parties, either to hopeless- 
ness and passivity or to adventurism and defeat. 

In this way historical materialism resolves the old philo- 
sophical and sociological problem of the relationship 
hetween frecdom and necessity, the prublem of free will 
and determinism. 

“Freedom does not consist in the dream of independence 
from natural Jaws, but in the knowledge of these laws, and 
in the possibility this gives of systematically making them 
work towards definite ends. This holds good in relation both 
to the laws of external nature and to those which govern 
the bodily and mental existence of men themselves—two 
classes of laws which we can separate from each other at 
most only mm thought but not in reality. Freedom of the will 
therefore means nothing but the capacity to make decisions 
with knowledge of the subject. Therefore the freer a man’s 
judgment is in relation to a definite question, the ertater is 
the mecessiiy with which the content of this judement will 
be determined; while the uncertainty. founded on Uftrarandce, 
which seems to make an arbitrary choice among any dif- 
ferent and conflicting possible decisions. shows precisely ty 
this that it is not free, that it is controlled by the very ob 
lect it should itself control. Freedom therefore censists in 
the contiol over“ourselves and over external narure, & Cone 
(rol founded on knowledge of natural necvessifw; Th is there 
lave necesatily a product of historical develonau ni! 

1 F. Engels, Anti-Diihring, pp. 136-37. 
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What Engels has to say about the laws of nature fully 
applies to social laws, to the relation between freedom and 
necessity in social lite. Social laws, while they are not known 
and while people act against them, operate as spontaneous 
forces that are hostile to man. But when we know these 
Jaws and their nature, the conditions and direction in which 
they operate, we are able to master them and make use of 
them. Under socialism the people, the masses, led by the 
Communist Party, are increasingly able to subjugate objec- 
tive laws to their will and consequently to achieve their aims 
in greater measure. 

The history of mankind has certainly not always pro- 
ceeded in a straight, ascending line. There would be some- 
thing very mystical about it if it consisted only in forward 
movement. However, despite its reverses, iis zigzags, despite 
such historical disasters as wars, barbarian invasions, and 
the decline and fall of powerful states, human history, taken 
as a whole, has logically proceeded in an ascending line. 
from one socio-economic formation to another, from the 
lower to the higher. 

Historical movement is multifarious, not uniform, and 
includes much that is specific and connected with the pe- 
culiar features and conditions of development of various 
peoples. But in this lics the great significance of historical 
materialism, which has revealed from the seeming chaos and 
infinite diversity the law, the regularity and recurrence in 
the main and most essential things that characterise the 
development of the mankind. 

Is there any meaning in the history of mankind, in the 
development of socicty, or is this movement as meaningless 
and elemental as the flow of rivers that sweep awav every- 
thing in their path? There are no grounds, of course, for 
acknowledging any meaning imported to history from with- 
out, such as divine predestination, a pre-arranged progiamme 
or supernatural destiny for the peoples. At the same 
tirme the history of society in every epoch has its ewn defin- 
ite content. The peoples, the progressive social forces that 
make hietory., blaze the trail for new, more advanced eco- 
nomic. political and other social relations, and fiehi te ac- 
complish centain histerical tasks. People may be mere er 
Jess fully aware of these tasks, or they may misapprehend 
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them, sometimes in a mystified religious, fantastic form. In 
the great transitional periods of history the conscious, creat- 
ive activity of the masses, of the progressive classes, attains 
new heights. ‘Thus the history of mankind is not entirely 
spontaneous and social consciousness also plays its part. 

The content of the present epoch is the struggle between 
the forces of socialism and capitalism, the revolutionary 
transition from capitalism to socialism. The conscious strug- 
gle of the working class and its allies for socialism acceler- 
ates historical movement. And this movement takes place 
through the overcoming of various difficulties, profound 
contradictions and antagonisms; it therefore proceeds not in 
a straight line. Here, too, there are zigzags and set-backs. 
But taken as a whole, the contemporary historical process 
is heading towards socialism and communism, and in this 
lies its profound meaning. 


Chapter Xl 


MATERIAL PRODUCTION 
IS THE BASIS OF SOCIAL LIFE 


As we have seen in the previous chapter, the subject- 
matter of historical materialism is human society and the 
most general laws of its development. The first step towards 
discovering these laws was to establish the role of material 
production in the life of society. It will easily be under- 
stood that society cannot exist without producing the ma- 
terial goods needed for human life. This proposition is 
obvious and had been recognised in social science even be- 
fore the time of Marx and Engels. But Marx and Engels 
did not stop there: they took a new step forward which 
constituted a great discovery in science. This discovery 
established the law-governed dependence of the system of 
all social relations on the mode of production of material 
goods. 

In the process of production people do not only create 
material products: production does not only provide people 
with means of existence. /r producing material goods people 
produce and reproduce their own social relations. Vhe study 
of social production, its structure, its constituent elements 
and their interconnections, therefore, makes it possible to 
penctrate into the essence of the historical process, to reveal 
the deep-going social mechanisms that operate in the life 


of society. 


1. Society and Nature, Their Interaction 


Material production furnishes the key to the interpreta- 
tion both of the internal structure of society and its inter- 
relationship with the external environment—surrounding 
nature. Production is, above all. the process of interaction 
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between society and nature. In this process of interaction 
people obtain from surrounding nature the necessary means 
of existence. Labour, production, is at the same time the 
basis of the formation of man himself as a social being, his 
emergence from nature. 

In his work The Part Played by Labour in the Transition 
from Ape to Man Engels showed that labour is the driving 
force, the basis of man’s evolution. Of course, this proposi- 
tion should not be understood in an over-simplified manner. 
as if work existed before man. 

To begin with our ancestors used any simple object that 
came to hand to protect themselves from beasts of prey or 
to capture prey themselves. This activity of theirs as yet 
belonged to the category of “those primitive instinctive 
forms of labour that remind us of the mere animal’.! But 
it was this primitive activity of man’s ancestors that marked 
the beginning of the development of human labour jtsélf 
into a form in which it constitutes man’s unique possession. 

From the simple use of objects provided by nature, which 
is sometimes observed among animals, our ancestors gra- 
dually passed on to making tools and this was the essential 
factor in the emergence of human labour itself. Labour 
activity had two decisive consequences. First, the organism 
of man’s ancestors began to accommodate itself not only 
to the conditions of the environment but to labour activity. 
The specific features of man’s physical organisation—up- 
right walk, differentiation of the functions of the front and 
rear limbs, development of the hand and the brain—evolved 
in the long process of adaptation of the organism to the 
performance of labour operations. Second. because it meant 
concerted action, labour stimulated the emergence and de- 
velopment of articulate speech, of language as a means of 
communication, the accumulation and transmission of labour 
and social experience. 

Two important stages may be noted in the process of tlre 
formation of man. The first of them js marked by the heein 
ning of tool-making. This is the stage of man in formation 
(Pithecanthropus. and Neanderthal man). According to 
modern archeology the oldest stone tools are to be found in 
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the strata of the quaternary period. The remains of man’s 
oldest ancestors. the Pithecanthropi, also belong to this 
period (about 1,000,000 years ago), This confirms the in- 
trinsic connection between the development of labour and 
human evolution. The second major qualitative stage was 
the replacement about 100,000 years ago, in the middle 
Paleolithic age. of Neanderthal man by a modern type 
(homo sapiens—rational man). Whereas the build of Nean- 
derthal man still retained many features reminiscent of the 
apes. there have been since the emergence of homo sapiens 
no radical changes in mans physical type. In this period 
corresponding major changes took place in production, in- 
volving the making of various implements of labour (from 
stone, bone and horns). The stages in the evolution of man 
and his implements of labour were at the same time the stages 
in the formation of human society itself in its primary form. 
namely, tribal society. Man is a social being, he has never 
lived and could not appear outside societv or before society. 
Nor. however, could society appear before man: the new 
forms of relations between individuals developed only 
because mans ancestors were becoming people. 

All kinds of features distinguish man from the animals. 
The most important of them, however. are production of the 
instruments of labour.! articulate speech, and the ability of 
abstract thought. The first of these is primary. According to 
Marx and Engels. people “... begin to distinguish them- 
selves from animals as soon as they begin to produce their 
means of subsistence. . .”.? 

Taken in its most general forms, the process of produc- 
tion is what man does to the objects and forces of nature in 
order to obtain and produce his means of subsistence: food, 
clothing. a place to live and so on. This process presupposes 
human activity. or labour itself. affecting the objects of 
labour. 

Unlike the instinctive forms of human activity, buman 
labour. in the true sense of the word, is purposeful activity. 
which results in the creation of an object which. as Marx 

' Nceording to Benjamin Franklin's definition, which Marx quotes 
wi Gapetel man is a “toolmaking animal” (Sce K. Mars. Capital. Vol. I. 
P Mit) 
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put it, already existed in man’s imagination, that is. ideally. 
Comparing the behaviour of the bees, which so skilfully build 
their honeycomb of wax, with the activity of the architect, 
Marx observed that even the worst architect is superior to 
the best bee in that before he builds his house he has already 
created it in his own head. 

Labour activity takes place with the help of the corre- 
sponding means of influencing the object of labour—tools. 
These are the essential element of human labour. 

Tools bring about the transition from the immediate. 
direct actions, characteristic of the animals, which use their 
natural organs, claws, teeth, etc.. to essentially human 
actions mediated by the instruments of labour. The latter 
continue. as it were, mans natural organs, performing at 
first the same functions as the natural organs, but intensify- 
ing their effect. 

The Russian biologist Timiryazey, characterising the 
specific nature of the biological organism in comparison 
with inanimate nature, wrote: “The crystal consists of parts. 
the verv word organism indicates that its parts are organs. 
that is, instruments.”! Society may be described as a social 
organism. Whereas the biological organism has a system of 
natural organs performing certain functions that are needed 
for its existence, the development of man. of human society 
involves the improvement of artificial organs—tools, means 
of labour. 

Because human development is expressed primarily in 
change of its social organs—the means of Jabour—it has 
no natural boundaries. According to Ludwig Noiré. the 
instruments of labour “... perform countless extremely spe- 
cialised functions without the human body changing because 
of this in any particular directien or becoming incapable of 
other work”? In the process of labour man. unlike the ani- 
mals. influences the natural environment. changing it and 
adapting it to his needs. 

To sum up. Human labour differs fram the activity oy 
even the most developed animals in that. first. it Exerts wan 
active influence on nature. instead of merely adapting ty at 
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as is characteristic of the animals: second, it presupposes 
systematic use and, above all, production of the instruments 
of production; third, labour implies purposeful, conscious 
activity; fourth, it is from the very beginning social in char- 
acter and inconceivable outside society. 

For these reasons social development differs from biolog- 
ical development. Man develops as a social being without 
any radical changes in his biological nature. Hence the 
difference in the character and rate of both processes. Rad- 
ical changes in social life take place within periods that 
would be quite insufficient for any significant changes to 
occur in the development of the biological species (not 
counting, of course, the changes that occur in nature thanks 
to man’s activity).! Biological dev elopment, moreover, is tend- 
ing to slow down as certain species of organisms specialise 
and adapt themselves to the environment. On the other hand, 
the development of society shows a general tendency to accel- 
erate, despite its various twists and turns and temporary set- 
backs. 

This has been largely due to the appearance of new me- 
chanisms of continuity in the social development compared 
with biological evolution. In the organic world the accumula- 
tion and transmission of information from one generation to 
another is effected mainly through the mechanism of heredity, 
which forms the basis of the inborn instincts, and in the 
higher animals also through parents’ transmission to their 
progeny of certain skills. In social life a tremendous part is 
played by each generation's inheritance of the means of 
production created by the previous generation, and also by 
the continuing of social experience embodied in language. 
thought. culture and traditions. Whereas biological trans- 
mission of properties is limited by the information that can 
be stored in the apparatus of heredity (in the genes), the 
inheritance of social experience occurs constantly and has 
no limits. Viewed in the most general sense, culture is the 
embodiment of this experience, the sum-total of the material 


! As the British Marxist John Lewis vividly expresses it, “in Icarnmes 
to fly we arnved in fifty years at what it took bielogical evolution filty 
million years to achieve by mere genetical vari: ition” (J. Lewis, Man and 
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and spiritual values created in the course of human his- 
tory. Each generation enriches culture with new achieve- 
ments. In contrast to the biological world. where all changes 
take place spontaneously, unconsciously, human. society is 
afforded ever greater possibilities in the course of history of 
consciously and purposefully changing the conditions of 
its material life and regulating its interrelations with 
nature. 

Any material system presupposes a definite type of con- 
nection between its constituent elements. The specific nature 
of social life is determined by the production, or economic. 
connection. All forms of social relationships are made up in 
the fmal analysis on the basis of the relations between pev- 
ple arising in the process of production—the production 
relations, which cement the social organism and give it its 
unity. 

The qualitatively new forms of connection that make up 
the social organism have corresponding specific laws of de- 
velopment that differ from biological laws. Marx and Engels. 
already in their day, showed the misguidedness of attempts 
to apply biological laws to the explanation of social phenom- 
ena. Like other laws of nature. biological laws do not 
regulate or determine the development of social phenomena. 
Society is governed by its own specific laws. which are 
revealed by historical materialism and other social sciences. 

This does not imply, however. that. society develops in 
isolation from nature. The development of society is in- 
conceivable without certain” natural preconditions, Chret 
among these are the natural conditions surrounding society. 
usually called the geographical environment.! and the play s- 
ical organisation of the people themselves who comprise 
the population. 


' The concept of the geegraphreal environment Crib) aces. of cumipse 
hot nature as a whole. which is infinite. but that partof it whieh abecrs 
secrety: directly ot Indirectly. which constitutes the matural conmcditines el 
himan life ane activity. Some writers define the geographical cox par 
ment as the sphere of nature that as changed or tianstormed by SH OR HY 

swe shall «ee igen. the pat ol nemee thet Surwounls anwar acnuabls 
lees bear the imprint of his aenvitw. but man's litle ts abs iathyercedh tes 
lorvees of nature that are bewond has comatrol | ton exwmple  sehue & aia 
tion the mteraal eneigetios wl We largh which ear rewentou be 
ments of the Earth’s crust, and so on) 
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Various naturalistic theories in sociology have attempted 
to ascribe the determining role in history to these natural 
preconditions. Thus, the exponents of geographical deter- 
minism (the French philosopher Charles Montesquieu, the 
English historian Henry Thomas Buckle, the French geog- 
rapher Elisée Reclus, and others) tried to attribute the aiden: 
ences between the social system and histories of various 
peoples to the influence of the natural conditions in which 
thev live. In fact. however, we find extremely different so- 
cial systems in similar geographical conditions, and one and 
the same kind of social system in different geographical con- 
ditions (for example, the tribal system was to be found 
various times in Europe, Asia, Africa, America and Austra- 
lia). Nor can the historical succession of socio-economic for- 
mations be attributed to the influence of the geographical 
environment, if only because it occurs far more quickly than 
changes in this environment. which do not depend on the 
influence of society. 

The basic methodological fault of the naturalistic theories 
in sociology is that éiney see the source of social development 
as something outside society. The influence of external con- 
ditions on any developing system, including society, cannot 
be denied or underestimated, of course. But change in such 
a system is not simply the imprint of changing environment. 
the passive result of its influence. A system has its own inter- 
nal logic of development and in its turn exerts an influence 
on the environment. 

If we adopt the modern classification of systems, society 
may be regarded as one of the so-called open systems, which 
exchange not only energy but also matter with their environ- 
ment. Between society and nature there occurs a constant 
metabolism, a constant exchange of substances, which takes 
place. as Marx showed, in the process of labour, of produc- 
tion. From the vegetable and animal world man obtains his 
means of nutrition and raw material for making objects of 
use. Mineral resources provide him with the material for 
producing the means of production. Production involves the 
use of various sources of energy: first of all, man’s own mus- 
cular strength, then the strength of the animals he tames. of 
wind and water. and finally the power of steam, electricity 
and the energy of chemical and atomic processes. 
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The geographical environment influences the development 
of society in various ways at various stages of its develop- 
ment, but the direct influence of geographical conditions on 
man’s nature and his psychological make-up is never of prime 
importance (as Montesquieu and other geographical deter- 
minists maintained). The main thing is their mediated in- 
fluence—through the conditions of production and intercourse. 
At the lower cultural stages, when man is mainly con- 
cerned with obtaining ready-made products, more impor- 
{ance attaches to the natural means of subsistence: fertile 
soil, an abundance of fish, and so on. At the higher stages. 
when industry develops, the existence of the natural means 
of production, such as waterfalls, navigable rivers, forests. 
metals, coal and oil is of far greater importance. 

The direction of economic activity is not, of course. al- 
ways the same among different peoples. it depends largely 
on the geographical conditions under which they live. Among 
the tribes inhabiting the northern subtropics, the fertile areas 
of Mesopotamia, the valley of the Nile. and so on. the pro- 
ductive forces developed more quickly than among the 
tribes that lived in conditions of the Far North and the Far 
South. 

At the same time the uneven rates of development. of 
production are also connected with different social condi- 
tions, with how relations took shape between different peo- 
ples—with their intercennection or tsolation, their mutual 
intercourse or conflict, and so on. 

The influence of geographical conditions is alzeuys me- 
diated by social conditions, primarily by the level of devel- 
opment of production. People make various use of the prep- 
erties of their environment. more and more new materials 
are brought into production. mankind penetrates new regions 
of nature (the depths of the earth and SCA. HUTCH Space, ete. 
and masters them in order to satisfy its needs. This means 
that societv’s links with nature become increasingly wide 
spread and many-sided. . 
Abundance of natural resources will never. af course. lowe 
is significance sit constitutes an important element of a 
country s econemic potential. But thanks to the wide devel 
epment of exchange. of economic ties. it becomes puassibsle 
to make use of the natural resources of oiler Counties gs 
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well as one’s own. Countries lacking in natural resources can 
create a highlv developed processing industry. With the 
development of production societv’s dependence on natural 
conditions is relatively diminished. The production of syn- 
thetic materials reduces industry s dependence on natural 
raw material: the transmission of electricity over long dis- 
tances, and particularly the use of nuclear energy reduces 
the need to deplov factories near the sources of power. 

The twin processes of the expansion of economic ties and 
the reduction of dependence on natural conditions are both 
predicated on the increase of man’s influence over nature. 
Whereas natural conditions change comparatively slowly if 
left to themselves, their rate of change may he accelerated 
by man. Man's natural environment bears the stamp of his 
production activity. 

Geographical conditicns on Earth are to a significant 
extent the result of the activity of living organisms, which 
are responsible, for example, for the formation of lime- 
stone. dolomite. marble. coal, peat. fertile soil, and so on. 
The active role of life on Earth is expressed in Academician 
Vernadskv’s concept of the biosphere of the planetary enve- 
lope. which includes the organisms and also inanimate mat- 
ter that is taken over and transformed bv life. If there were 
no life on Earth, it would look as barren as the Moen. With 
the appearance of man the “pressure of life” on the plane- 
tarv envelope became immeasurably more powerful. 

Man influences the vegetable and animal world, extermi- 
nates certain species of plants and animals and introduces 
and changes others. A considerable area of the vegetable 
world has been shaped by man. In ancient Greece there were 
only a few varieties of apple: now there are more than ten 
thousand. The area of cultivation of many plants has ex- 
panded under human influence. Potatoes, which first 
appeared on the plateau between the Mountains ef the 
Andes in South America. maize. which first grew in America, 
the water-melon which came from Africa, and other useful 
plants. have all spread to other countrics thanks to man. 

The scale of man’s influence on the Earth's crust is com- 
parable with that of the most powerful ecological forces. 
According to Academician Fersman. people have extracted 
from the earth in the last five centuries not less than 50.000 
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million tons of carbon, 2.000 million tons of iron, 20.000 
million tons of copper, 20,000 tons of gold, and so on. As 
Academician Kalesnik observes, man’s production activity 
brings to the surface not less than five cubic kilometres of 
yock per vear. Man drives canals through continents. and 
wins back land from the sea. By watering deserts. drving 
marshland and altering the course of rivers he changes even 
the climatic conditions of his life. The climate is also indi- 
rectly influenced by man’s production activity because the 
burning of oil, coal and peat annually returns to the atmo- 
sphere about 1.500 million tons of carbon. The amount of 
carbon in the air is one of the factors controlling the tem- 
perature on Earth. 

The effect of nature on society is totally spontaneous, but 
the effect of socictv on nature is alwavs the result of man’s 
conscious struggle for existence. Besides the intended trans- 
formation of nature, human activity also has unforeseen 
results, which in many cases subsequently cause tremendous 
losses. Karl Marx in his day observed that cultivation. when 
it progresses spontaneously. and is not consciously controlled. 
leaves deserts behind it.! The parasitic felling of timber. for 
instance, upsets the flow of rivers, widens ravines, and causes 
drought. Huge areas of land are eroded and become unsuit- 
able for cultivation. The use of chemical pesticides and weed 
killers often destroys not only the insects and the weeds but 
poisons many other plants and animals. 

A particular feature of the contemporary stage of inter- 
action between society and nature is that the whole surface 
of the globe is becoming the scene of human activitv: man 1s 
even venturing bevond its bounds into outer space. He is 
making use of nearly every substance that w te be found in 
the Earth's crust and nearly all sources of natural encrey, 

However, as the scale of man’s activity increases, the dan- 
ger of his uncontrolled influence on the natural envirenment 
also increases. One of the side-effects of man's activity. ter 
example. is the upsetting of the balance between various pro 
cesses in nature and pollution of air and Water with so much 
mdustrial wasteeradioactive matter, ete. that this may con 
stitute a threat to his own existence The French seieatast 
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Jean Dorst writes in his book Before Nature Dies: °.. -para- 
doxical though it may sound, the most essential problem of 
modern times in the field of protection of nature is to protect 
our own species from ourselves. Homo sapicns must be pro- 
tected from homo faber.”! Yet it is not man per se who is to 
blame for this danger, but the subordination of his activity 
to considerations of profit or narrow utilitarianism and short- 
sightedness. 

Todav it is becoming urgent for man to make wise use of 
the processes of nature on a planetary scale, which can alone 
make man the true master of the Earth. This necessity is also 
umplied in tlie concept évolved by natural science of tlre 
noosphere (from the Greek noos—reason), as the sphere of 
interaction between nature and society organised by con- 
scious human activitv. The biosphere of the 20th century 1s 
becoming what Vernadsky sees as the “noosphere. created 
primarily by the growth of science, of scientific understand- 
ing, and the social labour of mankind which is based upon 
it’.- The creation of such a noosphere presupposes the 
planned use of natural resources on the scale of whole coun- 
tries and continents, and this is beyond the scope of capi- 
talist societv: to achieve this there must be social ownership 
of the means of production. It also demands, of course, wise 
and effective planning of production, and good management. 
which is not achieved automatically even in conditions of 
socialism. 

If we are to be good masters of the Earth we must not tol- 
erate a departmental approach: the work of transforming 
nature must be dealt with as a single whole. As was stated 
at the 24th Congress of the CPSU, in the conditions of accel- 
erated scientific and technological progress everything must 
be done to prevent this progress becoming a source of danger- 
ous pollution of the air and water, of exhaustion of the 
Earth. and to combine it with a thrifty attitude towards 
natural resources. 

Jo sum up. man’s influence on nature depends on the level 
of} the productive forces, on the character of the sociaé system 


1 reagan — Avant que nature meure. Neuchatel. Suisse. 1965. 
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und on the level of development of society and people them- 
selves. 

In principle the same is true of another natural precondi- 
tion of human history—man’s bodily organisation, his biolog- 
ical properties.! It is these biological properties that give 
him his need fur food, clothing, and so on. But the means by 
which he satisfies these needs are determined not by bioilogi- 
cal but by social conditions. Procreation also proceeds ac- 
cording to human biological properties and yet the growth 
of population is primarily a social phenomenon, regulated 
by the laws of the development of society. 

From the naturalistic standpoint population growth is 
regarded as a factor independent of the laws of social devel- 
opment and even determining that development. Moreover. 
some sociologists treat it as a positive factor and regard the 
increase of the population as one of the causes that impel 
people to seek new sources of food supply and thus promote 
the development of production (such, for example, was the 
view of the Russian sociologist Kovalevsky): others (the 
British economist Thomas Malthus at the close of the I Sth 
century, and his followers today, the neo-Malthusians) see the 
rapid growth of population as a source of social disaster. 

According to Malthusian “law”, the means of subsistence 
grow in arithmetical progression as opposed to the geomet- 
rical progression of population growth. The population in- 
creases faster than its food supply, and hence, so Malthus 
maintains, come the starvation. unemployment and poverty 
of the working people. His conclusion is that to improve their 
position the working people should control the number of 
births in their families.2 

In reality the relation between the growth rate of the 
population and production of the means of subsistence is not 
something given once and for all. With a relatively conser- 
vative technical base and slow development in the precapital- 


‘In The German Idewlogy Marx and Engcls moved that the five 
precyuisite of history is the “existenee of hiving human individeals 
Thus the first fact to be established is the physical organisation of these 
micividoads wind thawir consequent relations te the vest of mature” oh 
Marx and I Peels. The German Ilealos y p:. BY 
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ist socio-economic formations there was pressure of excess 
population on the productive forces, which often led to large- 
scale migrations of population. On the other hand, in con- 
ditions of rapid technical progress the growth of production 
of the means of subsistence considerably outstrips the popu- 
lation growth rate, as is seen, for example, in the increase of 
per capita production. According to the figures cited by the 
Brazilian scientist Josué de Castro, the world population at 
the end of the nineteen fifties showed an average annual in- 
crease of 1.5 per cent while food production increased by 
3 per cent. But these average figures fail to reveal the 
extremely uneven distribution of food resources. Hundreds of 
millions in Asia and other parts of the world are systemati- 
cally underfed. The reason is economic backwardness. the 
colonial economic structure and the exploitation of under- 
developed countries by the more developed imperialist powers. 

In the countries of developed capitalism it is not overpop- 
ulation that exerts pressure on the productive forces, but 
rather the productive forces that pressure the population. and 
create a relative surplus of population. This was what Marx 
saw as the law of population inherent in the capitalist mode 
of production. 

The conclusion reached by Marx from his analysis of the 
problem of population under capitalism is of great impor- 
tance in sociology. His conclusion is that every historically 
determined mode of production has its own specific laws of 
population that are historical in character. Marx considers 
that “an abstract law of population exists for plants and 
animals only, and only in so far as man has not interfered 
with them.””! 

Size of population, its growth, density and_ territorial 
distribution undoubtedly exert an influence on the develop- 
ment of society. For example, when we determine the initial 
possibilities of development of production in a_ particular 
country we must take into consideration both its natural 
resources and its population. Without sufficient numbers and 
density of population it will be impossible or difficult (as, for 
example. in many parts of the Far North and in deserts) to 
exploit natural resources. 


1 See K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 632. 
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At the same time the actual number of people that go to 
make up a society depends on the degree of development of 
production. At the beginning of the neolithic age (i.e., about 
10,000 years ago) the primitive tribes that had spread over 
all continents counted only a few million people. By the 
beginning of the present era (A.D.) the world’s population 
was between 150 and 200 million people, while by 1.000 A.D. 
it had risen to about 300 million. The total population since 
then has increased more than ten times. 

Acceleration in the rate of population growth is not a cause 
of change in the mode of production and people's conditions 
of lite: rather it is one of the results. Population increase 
depends on the ratio of deaths to births. Both these processes 
are influenced by a large number of social factors: econom- 
ic relations, standard of life. housing conditions. medical 
development, health services, and so on. The types of repro- 
duction of the population also depend on social and economic 
conditions. 

The characteristic situation at present in the developed 
countries is as follows: a low or average birth rate (15 t 2 
people per 1,000 of the population), low death-rate (about 
i0 deaths per 1.000 of the population), a small or average 
natural increment, a high expectancy of life (65 to 73 vears) 
and consequently a relatively slow replacement of gencra- 
tions. In most of the countries of Asia. Africa and Latin 
America we find another type of reproduction of population: 
a high birth rate (14 to 50 per 1.000 of the population’, con- 
siderable mortality (about 20 or more deaths per 1.000 of the 
population). a rather high natural increment. rather low ex- 
pectaney of life (average 35 years in the African countries 
ond a rapid replacement of generations. 

Phere are considerable differences in rates of population 
growth among the socialist countries. this beme due to the 
unequal levels of development, historical], inherited condi- 
trons. and other factors. The example of the Soviet Unien 
shows what favourable conditions for repreduction ed popu 
lation are created by the socialist stem. It abolishes unem 
ployment, ensures a high intensity of employment anne the 
able-bodied population. and a Stewds rise in its material and 
cultural standard of life. AT] this. taken together wath che 
svstem of social security and the successes of the health sco 
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vices, has sharply reduced mortality and increased the ave- 
rage life expectancy. Though basically a spontaneous pro- 
cess, population growth can be influenced to a greater or 
smaller extent by state policy, legal and other measures 
aimed at encouraging or, on the contrary. limiting the birth- 
rate. The neo-Malthusians maintain that the present ““demo- 
graphic explosion’ is no less dangerous than the atom bomb. 
The American biologist Paul Ehrlich compares the increasing 
numbers of the earth’s population to a wild-fire cancer 
growth and maintains that within the next ten years new 
extensive famine areas will make their appearance. Like 
other Malthusians, however, he refuses to see the social 
causes of famine. 

Scientific calculations show that fuller use of agricultural 
land and increasing its yields would make it possible to feed 
ten times more people than there are at present in the world. 
There is no doubt that the use of the tremendous food 
resources of the seas and oceans and further advances in 
synthesising fuod products by chemical means will reveal 
possibilities of feeding an even greater number of peopie. The 
realisation of these possibilities, however, depends not only on 
finding more rational means of using the biosphere. but on 
solving social problems, overcoming econemic and cultural 
backwardness in many countries, and elimination of the im- 
perialist oppression and exploitation of millions of working 
people. 

Criticism of Malthusianism dues not imply that for society 
in general there is no problem of regulating population 
growth and achieving a rational type of reproduction. Engels 
admitted the abstract possibility in the future of an increase 
in the world population that would make it necessary to keep 
the number within certain bounds. “If it should become 
necessary for communist society to regulate the production of 
men. just as it will have already regulated the production of 
things. then it and it alone, will be able to do it without dif- 
Senlties.”' 

It would be a mistake to imagine that Marxism always and 
evervwhere, regardless of the specific conditions of place and 
time. demands increase of the birth rate. This vulgarised ne- 


1K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Correspondence, p. 335. 
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tion distorts the true nature of the opposition between Mal- 
thusianism and Marxism, which lies not in acknowledging or 
denying the admissibility of measures to regulate population 
growth but in the completely different ways of solving social 
problems that they propose. For the Malthusians the starva- 
tion and poverty are caused by excessive growth of popula- 
tion, for the Marxists they are caused by the obsvlete social 
system, the inadequate development of production. The for- 
mer see reduction of the birth rate as a panacea for all social 
ills, the latter maintain that the chief means of solving the 
urgent social problems of modern times is to replace capital- 
ism by socialism. 

The development of society must be explained in its own 
terms; the key to the transformation of society lies in society 
itself. To understand the true inner causes of development 
of society we must trace the role of material production as 
the basis of social life and progress. 


2. The Productive Forces of Society. Man’s Place 
in the System of the Productive Forces 


Material production is the sphere of social life where the 
material product is created that is afterwards consumed by 
society as a whole, by further production or by individuals. 

No matter how high the level of its development, a society 
cannot cxist and develop without production. One has only 
to imagine the effect of even a brief stoppage in production. 
The bakeries, the footwear and cloth factories would cease 
to operate, the trains would stop running, there would be 
no ¢lectricity, no water supply, and so on. One mav safely 
assume that a complete cessation of production would entail 
the destruction of society. There can be no society without 
production. 

Although production is a permanent condition ef the life 
of society, the mode of production varies in the vatious 
stages of its development. 

In the process of production people interact with nature 
and with one another. These two types ot relationship can 
stitute the imseparably connected aspects of any concrete 
mede of production—the productive forces and the Proud tic 
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tion relations. Consequently, analysis of the mode of produc- 
tion in its general form entails discovering what the pro- 
ductive forces and production relations are and how they 
are interconnected. . 

Lhe productive forces are the forces by which society in- 
fluences nature and changes it. 

These forces express the relation of society to nature, but 
nature itself, of course, cannot be included among the pro- 
ductive forces of society. Nature is the universal object of 
labour. As Marx said, labour is the father of wealth, nature 
is its mother. Not all of nature, of course, is the immediate 
object of labour, but only that part of it which is drawn 
into production, inasmuch as it is used by man. 

From nature man extracts the staff, the raw material, from 
which things are made in the process of Jabour. But with the 
exception of the extracting industries, the ploughing up of 
virgin land, and so on, production is usually concerned with 
objects that have previously had some labour put into them. 
Thus the steel that goes into making a machine-tool has pre- 
viously been forged. Raw material (for example, cotton, 
grain, ore) and semi-manufactures are man-made objects of 
Jabour. Man not only acquires in nature readv-made objects 
of labour but also creates them for himself. Industrial prog- 
ress involves the use of more and more new materials. 
Modern industry uses various rare metals, new alloys and 
new kinds of synthetic materials—plastics, synthetic fibres, 
and so on. This is entirely natural since new materials widen 
the field of man’s production. 

The means of labour ave the thing or complex of things 
that man places between himself and the objects of labour, 
and that serve as an active conductor of his influence upon 
that obiect. The objects and means of labour, that is, the 
material elements of the process of labour, constitute in their 
totality the means of production. 

‘The composition of the means of labour is extremely varied 
and changes frem one epoch to another. Industrial and agri- 
cultural production today makes use of macliunes and engines 
end various subsidiary means of labour that are needed for 
transporting and storing products and for other purposes. Out 
of all the means of fabour that have been applied in any pai - 
ticular epoch and are typical of it, Mars concentrates on 
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those that directly serve as the conductor of man’s inlluence 
on nature—the instruments of production. In Marx's phrase 
these constitute the bone and muscle system of production 
and are the most important indicator of the relationship of 
society to nature, of the labour productivity achieved by man. 
At the same time the instruments of production are only a 
part of the whole technological complex, and in deiining 
technological trends we must take into consideration all the 
complex interdependencies and interactions that occur within 
that complex. 

The means of labour are the determining basis of the deyel- 
opment of production. “It is not the articles made, but how 
they are made, and by what instruments, that enables us to 
distinguish different economic epochs.”! For every new gen- 
eration the means of labour that it inherits from previous 
generations become the point of departure for further de- 
velopment and thus form the basis of the continuity of 
history. 

The means of labour become an active force that trans- 
forms the object of labour only in contact with living labour. 
with man. 

Man, the working masses are a productive force thanks te 
their knowledge, experience and the skills needed to put pro- 
duction into practice. 

To sum up. the social productive forces are the means of 
production created by society and above all, the instruments 
of labour, and also the people who put them into operation 
and produce material goods. 

While the means of labour are the determining element in 
the productive forces. inasmuch as they determine the char- 
acter of man's relation to nature, the werking people. with 
their knowledge and experience, are the most important pro- 
ductive force of society. It is man who uses machinery, whe 
operates the instruments of labour and carries on production. 
Phe functioning of the means of labour depends on the skill, 
knowledge and experience of people, on how fully they are 
wble to utilise the available machines, and to what extent 
thev have mastered these machines. At the same time these 
very qualities ef people depend on the available means of 
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labour, on what instruments they are using. Without cars 
there could be no drivers, without aeroplanes no airmen. 

This dependence of people's experience and skills on the 
technology of production is one of the expressions of the 
general dependence of the subject on the object, of the per- 
sonal factor in production on its material factor. At the arti- 
san stage people's experience and skills take shape empiri- 
cally and acquire the character of traditions passed on from 
one generation to the next. In the Middle Ages craftsmen 
made a secret of their discoveries and experience, which were 
closely guarded from the eyes of strangers. Under these con- 
ditions changes in the traditional mode of production were 
punished rather than encouraged, thus intensifying stagna- 
tion in the process of production. 

With the transition to machine production. education, cul- 
ture and the scientific knowledge needed for working with 
machines assume ever-increasing significance. The navvy can- 
not simply throw down his spade and start driving an exca- 
vator. He must master the new machine, even though the 
excavator performs the same work as he did. At the same 
time machine production, particularly in some of its forms 
(for example, line production), creates a need for unskilled 
and semi-skilled labour. 

Man not only makes use of the available means of labour, 
but also creates the new ones: the instruments of labour are 
the materialised force of human knowledge. Human expe- 
rience, scientific knowledge and skills are essential for im- 
proving the equipment and technology of production, for 
the work of inventing things and for rationalisation of pro- 
duction. All other factors being equal, the development of 
technology itself and the use of its possibilities depend on 
man’s experience, skills, scientific knowledge and culture, on 
man’s abilities. 

The development of the productive forces is the develop- 
ment of the means of labour and correspondingly of man 
himself, of his cultural and technical standards. The level of 
development of the productive forces is indicated by the 
productivity of social labour. A major factor in the growth 
of the productivity of labour is the creation of more pro- 
ductive instruments and means of labour, that is, echnical 
progress. The improvement of the existing instruments and 
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means of labour and the creation of new ones that are more 
productive, of new technology, the development of the power 
base and the corresponding re-equipment of all branches of 
the economy are, in fact, the mainspring of the development 
of social production. 

In the course of the existence of society the productive 
forces have achicved tremendous development. Historically, 
production begins with the making and using of the most 
primitive stone, bone and wooden implements—the stene 
chisel and point, the club and spear, various utensils made of 
bone. The discovery of how to make and use fire was one of 
ihe greatest achievements of man’s early stage of develop- 
ment. This discovery, as Engels said, finaily divided man from 
the animal kingdom. Another great step forward was the 
emergence of pottery. Man’s possibilitres were considerably 
expanded by the invention of the bow and arrow. People thus 
accumulated a collection of primitive implements that 
enabled them to engage in hunting, fishing and collecting. As 
tools improved, they tended to become more and more spe- 
cialised for certain operations. At the earliest stage of prim- 
live society man produced only the instruments of labour, 
while taking his means of existence ready-made from nature 
(appropriative economy), which made him heavily dependent 
on natural conditions. 

The great revolution in the development of primitive pro- 
duction was the transition from appropriation to preduction 
of the means of existence. which was connected with the 
emergence of agriculture and catile-breeding. ‘This transi- 
toon occurred in the Neohihic period. The collecting of fruits 
and roots prepared the wav for agriculture, while hunting 
eiped to introduce cattle-breedimg. The extremely primi- 
tive tilling of the son with the hee demanded an enormous 
amount of labour. But this was a fundamentally new step in 
developinent because it allowed man to use a new and puw- 
erful means ol produciion—the soil. The development of 
agricultural implements led to the appearance ef the plough 
ane other means of cultivation aad harvesting. Further prog - 
ress involved the use of metal tools, at first of copper ond 
brangzes then of iren. Aerictlture. cattle-lreeding. and metal 
tools raised production to a new Jewel. There was new a basis 
for the division of social labour into cattle- breeding and sul 
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cultivation, into craft and agricultural production, and later, 
into mental and physical labour. People began to produce 
more. it became possible to accumulate wealth. All this had 
its social consequences and prepared the transition from the 
‘/primitive-communal system to class society. We should also 
mention the tremendous importance that the invention of 
‘a written language had for the development of production 
! and for human culture as a whole. 

' In class society production developed at first on the basis 
of artisan’s tools. Marx describes this base as conservative 
in the sense that the instrument of the artisan is specialised 
and may achieve certain forms that set a limit to its develop- 
ment. For example, knives, axes. spades and hoes may change 
somewhat in being adapted to various forms of activity, 
but only within certain limits. Of course. these instruments 
improved and production developed on their basis, giving 
rise to various branches. 

Besides the muscular force of animals, the power of water 
and wind (wind mills, the water-wheel) were used. and more 
complex instruments were introduced. Mankind was enriched 
with important inventions that were to play a great part im 
the development of technology: the mechanical clock, gun- 
powder, printing and the production of paper, the compass, 
and so on. All this shaped the conditions for a new qualitative 
leap in the development of the productive forces—the 
emergence of machine production. 

It was manufacture that provided the immediate technical 
preconditions for the appearance of the machines. Co-opera- 
tion in Jabour. that is, the joining together of people for the 
performance of various tasks, had alwavs taken place on a 
certain limited scale—in quarrics and mines, in workshops. 
in building. and se on. Manufacturing differs from simple 
co-operation in that it is based on a deailed division of labour 
for the production of a certain kind of goods. This division 
of Jabour in manufacturing leads to specialisation of tools 
and of the workman himself. in the course of which he 
hecomes a performer of a particular function. Whereas a 
craftsman created the whole product, in manufacturing the 
production of this item is broken down into a number of 
specialised operations, which are performed by different 
workmen. This increases the productivity of labour and 
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creates preconditions for the replacement of the individual 
workman’s operations by the machine. 

Machine industrial production began in the 18th century. 
when England became the scene of the first industrial rev- 
olution. Marx links this revolution with the appearance of 
working machines—the loom and the spinning-machine. Such 
machines replaced a large number of workmen by perform- 
ing operations that had been previously performed by 
hand. But the working machine demands a motor, and such 
a motor was invented in the form of the steam-engine. This 
motor, the transmission mechanism and the working machine 
constituted the first production mechanism of machine pro- 
duction. The cvcle of development was completed by the 
creation of an adequate technical base—the production of 
machines by machines. Thus a fundamentally new step was 
taken in the development of the productive forces, introduc- 
ing a new epoch in the development of production. The in- 
dustrial revolution which had begun in England in the 18th 
century, spread during the 19th century to other European 
countries, to North America, and by the end of the century 
to Russia and Japan. Machine production formed the mate- 
rial and technical base of capitalism. 

In modern times technology is still developing on the basis 
of machine production, which endows the process of labour 
itself with a social character. bringing large masses of peo- 
ple together under one roof in factories and mills. At the 
same time there is broad development of various forms of 
division of labour between specialised trades and different 
branches of production. In its turn the division of labour 
ereates an interconnection between various forms of produc- 
tion and leads to changes in one branch rapidly affectine all 
the others. | 

In contrast to the artisan basis, the teehniwal basic of 
machine production, according to Mars. is revolutionary. 
because the possibilities of its development are practically 
unlimited, while the conscious application of science to pre 
duction makes recurrent technical revolutions mevitable. The 
development of machine production has revealed what tre 
mendous forees human labour can bring ite operation 
— In the last century. when analysing the prospects af dhe 
further development of the productive forces. Mar. showed 
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that the development of machine production was shifting 
from the application of separate machines to the svstem of 
machines and, in future. would move on to the creation of 
automatic production in which man would be excluded from 
the direct process of material production and retain only 
the task of controlling, adjusting and repairing machines and 
constructing new ones. 

Scientific and technological development in the first half 
of the 20th century created the preconditions for a new gran- 
diose leap in the development of the productive forces, for 
the contemporary scientific and technological revolution. 
which combines revolutionary changes in science and in 
technology. The essence of this revolution from the stand- 
point of technical progress is that it introduces the age of 
automated production. Here the key role is played by the 
development and technical application of cybernetics and 
radioelectronics. 

The working machine and motor made it possible to trans- 
fer from man to technical devices the function of immediate 
influence on the object of labour. But man. still retained 
control of the machine and the process of production. Thanks 
to computer techniques, the machine is today taking over the 
function of controlling production as well. The direct process 
of material production can now be carried out automatically. 
without human participation. This raises the productive 
forces to a qualitatively new level. At the moment we are still 
at the beginning of this process, but its prospects are already 
fairly clear—development is moving from partial to full 
automation, when there will be not merely a tool, or even a 
system of machines, between man and nature, but an auto- 
mated production process. 

The scientific and technological revolution is also at work 
in the field of energetics, where it involves the use of nuc- 
lear power and, in prospect, the discovery of how to control 
and use the energy of thermonuclear reaction. It is likewise 
expressed in the creation of space technology, which has 
ejven man access to regions beyond the Earth. 

The scientific and technological revolution changes the sta- 
tus of science in society, its relations to production. The m- 
dustrial revolutions of the 1Sth and 19th centuries took place 
with the participation of natural sciences, in the sense that 
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production set science certain problems and _ the scientific 
solution of these problems made it possible to perfect pro- 
duction. This was the case, for instance, with the famous 
“Carnot cycdle’—an ideal medél of a power installation, 
which was a theoretical generalisation of the already exist- 
ing and operating steam engines. and which plaved a tre- 
mendous role in developing thermodynamics. Machine pro- 
duction needs science from the very outset and makes its 
further conscious application a technical necessity. 

This process goes even further in the conditions of the 
present-day scientific and technological revolution. Here 
the development of science actually gives rise to new fornis 
of production. Production still remains the final material 
basis of the development of science. but the technical neces- 
sity is for scrence to anticipate the development of technolo- 
ev. As tne British scientist John D. Bernal has noted. “im 
earlier times science followed imdustrv: now it is tending 
to catch up with it and lead it. . .”’.4 

With the development of machine production in general. 
and particularly in the context of the scientific and technolog- 
ical revolution, production becomes increasingly the field 
for the technological application of science. while science 
emerges as a direct force of production. If would be wrong 
fo understand this thesis of Marx’s in the sense that science 
mn general merges with production and loses its relative inde- 
pendence. ceases to be a sphere of spiritual production, 

The transformation of science inte a direct productive farce 
implies, first. that the means of labour, the technological pro- 
cesses, are becoming a result of the materialisation of scien- 
tific knowledge: new technology cannot be created without 
scicnee, and even the existing technoloey cannet function 
without it. Second, scientific knowledge becomes an essential 
component of the experience and knowledge of all working 
people taking part in the precess of production. Third. the 
actual control of production. of the technolowion) DIO SS, 
particularly in automated svstems. beeomes a resulk al che 
application of science. Fourth. the very coneepr of preodle 
tron is widened end comes to include mot only the prin ton 
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process but also research and development, so that the spheres 
of science and production tend to penetrate one another. 

The overall effect is to expand the human cemponent of 
the productive forces. which already include not only manual 
workers but technicians, engineers and even scientists whe 
are directly concerned with the scientific and technical ser- 
vicing of the production process. 

Automation and “scientification” of production create the 
basis for bringing together physical and mental work, lead to 
the intellectualisation of the labour of the workers, make it 
more meaningful and creative. evoke important changes im 
the professional structure of labour, and rapidly increase the 
proportion of skilled workers, technical and engineering per- 
sonnel. 

Modern automatic lines make special demands on the indi- 
vidual. on his ability to take independent decisions. to assume 
responsibility and to combine his own personal interests with 
the interests of the collective, and so on. 

Thus, whereas in manufacturing the worker was a “par- 
tial” worker. whereas the development of capitalist machine 
production turned the worker into an “appendage of the 
machine’, the development of the scientilic and technologi- 
cal revolution in the context of socialism necessarily implies 
the improvement of the individual's creative abilities and his 
liberation from unskilled and monotonous labour. The all- 
round development of the individual—the ideal of commun- 
ism—becomes. when considered from the standpoint of the 
future. a need of the productive forces themselves. Here we 
cannot fail to see evidence of the fact that the trend of the 
scientific and technological revolution coincides with the 
necds of the communist development of society. 

Bourgeois writers spend a lot of time accusing Marxism 
of regarding man merely as a “productive force” and attach- 
ing no value to him as an individual. The “Marxelogists | 
and “Sovietologists” are particularly zealous in this respect. 

In reality. however, man as a productive force is a man 
af work and a man at work. and this means @ creative man. 
Recognising man as a productive force certainly dees not 
imple that bre 1s belittled or reduced to the status of a thine 
On the contrary. if means recognisme man as a creator. 
recounting his ability te do things that have parsed tian 
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above the animal world and have given him command of 
nature. It is not recognition of man as a productive force 
that belittles him, but the oppression of man, the conversion 
of his labour into a curse, and the worker himself into a 
slave. Such social conditions reduce man to the status of a 
thing, but Marxism-Leninism is opposed to all forms of 
oppression. 

The challenge of Marxism-Leninism is that man as a pro- 
ductive force should be a free worker, a highly developed. 
creative personality. This is real and not illusory human- 
ism. In the conditions of capitalism, where modern technical 
progress gives rise to increasingly acute social antagonisms. 
we find various kinds of “technical mythology”, which abso- 
lutise the role of technology and regard it as a force hostile 
to man. It is claimed, for example. that the development of 
science and technology bodes ill for humanity. Already tech- 
nology is supposed to be creating various dangers for man. 
making his life more and more standardised and impersonal. 

The authors of such concepts divorce technology from man. 
underestimate the role of the working class. the working mas- 
ses as a whole, and ignore the significance of social condi- 
tions, on which the ultimate outcome of technical develop- 
ment primarily depends. If under capitalism life actually is 
becoming more standardised and man is losing his individu- 
ality, the cause is not technological progress in itself but the 
domination of private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, implving a relationship based on exploitation. In sucial- 
ist conditions technological progress has other social con- 
sequences, because here it serves the development of the 
working masses. their material and spiritual advance. 

The development of technology and the productive forces 
must. therefore. not be regarded apart from its connections 
with social production relations. 


3. Production Relations 


Production har always been and remains social. lia crear 
ing material goods people enter imto various relations with 
ene another and only within the bounds of these relatuons 
does their relation to nature exist. 
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People have never produced anything purely as individ- 
uals in complete isolation from one another. The idea of 
anvbody being able to produce in absolute isolation, outside 
society, is a pure invention, a figment of the imagination. 
As we have said already. man emerged from the animal 
world and developed only in society, in intercourse with 
others of his own kind. In the first stages of the development 
of society production was collective in the direct sense of the 
term. When it lost its collective character and was carried 
on by separate families. the production relations between 
people did not disappear. Thev were retained and afterwards 
extended along with the development of the social division 
of labour and the growth of commodity production and 
exchange. As the division of labour developed every produc- 
er became increasingly dependent on the others, inasmuch 
as he obtained from them his raw materials and implements 
and sold them his products. Finally. with the appearance of 
large-scale machine production, these interconnections be- 
tween producers became even more organic, as expressed in 
the extensive socialisation of the process of labour. 

Various relations are formed between people in the pro- 
duction process. There are, for example, relations conditioned 
by the technical division of labour between various special- 
ised trades. These are relations between the workshops of 
a factory, between the workers performing certain interre- 
Jated production operations. and so on. They mav be des- 
cribed as the production-technical relations. Thev are direct- 
ly determined by the equipment, technology and organisa- 
tion of production, and so there may be no appreciable differ- 
ence between them at capitalist or socialist enterprises. 

Social production (economic) relations are a different mat- 
ter. Their character depends on how the means of production 
are distributed in a society or. in other words, how the prob- 
lem of the ownership of the basic means of production has 
been solved in that society. 

fn principle. in the most general form, this problem mav 
be resolved in two ways: either the means of production 
belong to the whole of society. or else they belong to madr- 
viduals or a part of society, while the other part of society 
is debarred from any participation in ownership. In other 
words, ownership of the means of production may be social 
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or private. But ownership is not simply the right to own 
something in Jaw. Ownership is a real economic relationship 
hetween people, mediated by their indirect relationship to 
things—to the means of production. 

If the means of preduction are owned by the whole of 
society, the members of society stand in an equal relationship 
to the means of production and collectivist relations of co- 
operation and mutual help are established between them. 
The forms of this co-operation, like the forms of social 
ownership, mav differ. For example, in history social proper- 
tv is found in the forms of the property of a clan, tribe, or 
primitive commune, the group property of working people 
united in an artel or a commune, and state socialist property. 
the property of the whole people. If, on the other hand. the 
owners of the means of production are individuals, if the 
means of production are in the hands of only a part and not 
the whole of society, property acquires a private character. 
people are placed in an unequal relationship to the means of 
production, and relations of domination and subjection, rela- 
tions of exploitation, appear in society. The forms of these 
relations may also differ, depending on the type of private 
property. 

History records three basic tvpes of large-scale private 
propertv—slave, feudal and capitalist—and the three corres- 
ponding basic forms of exploitation of man by man. At these 
stages of social development there also existed or exists the 
small private property of the peasants and craftsmen, based 
on personal labour. 

The form of property determines the character of the link 
between the producer and the means of production. It is tvpi- 
cal of slave production relations that not enaly the means of 
Jabour, but also the man himself, the workine man. becomes 
the property of another man. the slave-owner. The slave is 
treated as a thing. 

The svstem of feudal relations is based on laree-scale 
property in land, which allows the feudal landowner te 
exploit the peasants. either by forcing them te till his land 
ivee of charge (cotvée), or by forcing them to pay taxes er 
quit-rent. 

| he econonne structure of capitalism is based on the capi. 
talist’s private ewnership of the basic means of production 
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the factories, mines, etc.—and on free labour, i.e.. labour 
that is free of personal dependence, of the means of labour 
and the means of subsistence. Economic necessity compels the 
worker to sell his labour power to the owner of capital as a 
commodity, and only in this form can he become united 
with the means of labour and begin the process of production. 
Under socialism all exploitation of man by man is abo- 
lished, but in the system of ecenomic relations there are still 
differences between the classes of the working people—the 
workers and peasants. These differences are connected with 
the different forms of social ownership of the means of pro- 
duction (state property and co-operative cr collective-farm 
property). Further development—the transition to commun- 
ism—should lead to the elimination of these differences. 
Thus the relations of propertv have fundamental signifi- 
cance in the history of mankind. Whole epochs of human 
history differ from one another depending on the dominant 
forms of property. Indeed, properiy relations are always 
expressed in a definite system or aggregate of production 
relations. The bounds of these relations are determuned by 
the movement of the material product, which begins in the 
sphere of material production, passes through a definite cvele 
there, and then through exchange and distribution reaches 
the consumer and ends in the sphere of individual consump- 
tion. Consumption itself depends on production, but at the 
same time is opposed to it in the sense that it takes a material 
product out of the sphere of production relations. 
Consequently, production relations imply not only the 
forms in which the producer is united with the means of 
labour in the process of material production. but also the 
relations of exchange of activity and the products of activi- 
ty, and the distribution of the material goods produced. ‘The 
need for the exchange of activity and its products stems from 
the existence of a social division of labour—the division mto 
industrial and agricultural, mental and physical labour, etc. 
The social nature of this aggregate of production relations 
depends on the character of property. For example, commod- 
ity exchange on the basis of capitalist property is an essen- 
tial component of the functioning of capital, it obevs the 
spontancous action of the laws of the capitalist market, and 
the commodity itself takes the form of an clementary ceil of 
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capitalist commodity production for the purpose of obtaining 
capitalist profit. 

iInder socialism the social nature of commodity produc- 
tion and exchange is different because here the profit obtamed 
is social property and production and exchange are regulated 
by the state in the inierests of the whole of society. 

The character of distribution, the forms and size of the 
incomes of various classes and social groups also depend on 
the form of property. Thus, the absence of exploitation and 
the principle of distribution according to work under social- 
ism are determined by predomination of social property. 

Like the productive forces, relations of production also 
belong to the material side of social life. The material char- 
acter of production relations is expressed in the fact that 
they exist objectively, independently of human will and 
consciousness. Their existence and character are determined 
not by people's wishes, Lut by the level of production that has 
been achieved. Moreover, the production (or economic) rela- 
tions established between people are not only not determined 
by people's social consciousness; they are not even completely 
grasped by it. “The fact that you live and conduct your busi- 
ness, beget children, produce products and exchange them. 
gives rise to an objectively necessary chain of events. a 
chain of development. which is independent of your social 
consciousness, and is never grasped by the latter completely.” 

The productive forces and relations of production are the 
two imseparable aspects of social production. Only in abstrac- 
tion can the forces of production be considered without pro- 
duction relations, or vice versa. In reality they are as Insep- 
arable from each other as content and form, if in this case 
we regard the productive forces as content and the relations 
af production as the social form. Just as in general, content 
determines form, so do the productive forces determine 
production relations. In their turn, the production relations 
endow the functioning of the forces of production with a 
certaia socal quality. Although the production relations 
depend on the state and character of the productive forces. 
itis the productien relations that determine the socral mature 
of every mode of production. 


''V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14, Pe o25. 
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4. Dialectics of the Development 
of the Productive Forces and Relations of Production 


Having considered the features of the productive forces and 
production relations as the two sides of the mode of produc- 
tion, we can now pass on to an analysis of their interconnec- 
tion and interaction. 

The interaction of the productive forces and production 
relations obeys a general sociological law that has operated 
throughout history, the law of the correspondence of the 
production relations to the character and level of develop- 
ment of the productive forces. This law characterises an 
objectively existing dependence of the production relations 
on the development of the productive forces, and establishes 
the fact that the production relations take shape and change 
under the determining intluence of these forces. 

When mankind had only just emerged from the animal 
state, the stone tools and other implements that people used. 
althouzh they were instruments of individual use, were so 
primitive and unproductive that the individual armed with 
these tools would have been unable alone to produce the 
material gouds he needed for subsistence. People were com- 
pelled to work together, to support one another because of 
the weakness of the individual in the face of the mighty 
forces of nature. Thus the main productive force here was the 
strength of the collective itself, and it was on this basis 
that collectivist primitive communal relations arose. 

Further development of the productive forces, the transi- 
tion from stone to bronze, and then iron tools raised the 
productivity of labour with the result that it became possible 
for people to perform productive activity on an individual 
or a family scale. The surplus product (i-e., the product 
remaining after the satisfaction of essential needs) made its 
appearance, along with the division of labour, the tendency 
towards individualisation of certain producers and, as a 
result, private property. 

The law of the correspondence of production relations to 
the character and the level of development of the productive 
forces manifests itself at this stage of production in the fact 
that private-property production relations correspond to thre 
private character of the productive forces. It would secm that 
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only small private property based on personal labour of the 
producers corresponds to the instruments of individual use 
But this form of property never created a specific socio-ecu- 
nomic formation because it was incapable by itself of ensur- 
ing progress in the economic and cultural spheres. For this 
reason we lind developing alongside it various forms of pri- 
vate property based on the appropriation of other peoples 
labour, that is, on the exploitation of man by man, made 
possible due to the appearance of surplus labour and_ the 
surplus product. 

When tne productive forces were at a low level of devel- 
opment a person could be compelled to give up a part of 
the product he produced only by force or by some other 
means of non-economic pressure. Thus, the first form of 
exploitation--slavery—was based on direct and crude vio- 
lence with the help of which a person was turned into a 
means cf labour—a slave with no rights at all. Non-econom- 
ic compulsion is also applied on a wide scale in the conditions 
of feudalism, where the peasant—the chief productive force 
of this type of society—does not own the basic means of 
production. 

in the process of the rise of capitalism the immediate 
producer is separated from the means of production and 
turned into the “partial worker” of a manulactory on the 
basis of use of instruments of labour that are private in char- 
acter. But gradually capitalism develops machine produc- 
ion, endowing the process of production itself with a social 
character. The use of machines makes it objectively neces- 
sary to combine people together in large collectives, and to 
introduce the division of labour on a wide scale throughout 
soaety. There comes into being the modern industrial pro- 
letariat, a class that is totally separated from the means of 
production and economically fettered to capa. 

All this brings a qualitative change in the character ol the 
productive forces. The product is now the result not of the 
labour af the separate producer but of a erewp, of the collec 
tive labour of many people. It is appropriated not by thust 
whe produced at. but by the owner of the means of produc 
aom—the capitalist. Under capitalism a contradiction devel 
ops petween the secial character ef the process of protec 
fon and the private capitalist foum ol appropriation, which 
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is the basic contradiction of cupitalist society. This cuntradic- 
tion shows itself in the cataclysms of the spontaneous capi- 
talist economy, in anarchy of production and crises of over- 
production, and in the class struggle of the proletariat. 

The creation of capitalist monopolies, large groupings of 
capitalists, and the development of state-monopoly capital- 
ism refiect within the framework of capitalism the social 
nature of the contemporary productive forces. Confronted 
with the world socialist system, state-monopoly capitalism 
tries to introduce certain principles of planning and regulat- 
ing into the spontaneous development of capitalist produc- 
tion. But all this does not change, and cannot change, the 
nature of capitalism, because the bourgevisie remains the 
owner of the basic means of production. 

The mechanism of competition, of the concentration and 
centralisation of capital leads to the actual concentration of 
ever more wealth in the hands of a small group of capitalists. 
At the same time the separation of the producer from the 
nreans of production, hired labour. exploitation and other 
features of capitalist relations remain and tend te grow. This 
fundamental contradiction cannot be resolved in the frame- 
work of capitalism because only social ownership of the 
means of production can correspond to the social character of 
the process of production. The development of large-scale 
industry not only creates the material preconditions for 
socialist ownership of the means of production but also 
makes it imperative to move on from capitalism to 
socialism. 

The contemporary scientific and technological revolution 
makes for the further socialisation of production. In this con- 
text capitalism and capitalist private ownership of the means 
of production, become utterly incompatible with the needs 
of social progress. 

Under capitalism, with the economy geared to the inter- 
ests of capitalist profit, automation reduces the numbers of 
workers engaged in material production and throws large 
masses of people into the “redundant” category, awakening 
new conflicts and insoluble contradictions. Capitalism stands 
in the way of the application of the great discoveries of 
coience and technology for the benefit of the working people. 
im the imterests of man’s all-round development. 
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In socialist society the scientinc and technoleyital revolu- 
tion does not vive rise to such conflicts. It contributes te the 
building of the maierial and technical base of cormmiuinis! 
society, to the growth of material well-being and raising «t 
the cultural and technical level of all working people. to tren 
all-round development. 

It stands to reason that there are a number of common 
consequences of the scientific and technological revolution 
that affect both capitalism and socialism, such as the greater 
role of science im socicty, the increase of expenditures an 
scientific research, the greater significance of engimeering. 
scicntific and technological work, the emergence of new pro- 
fessions, and so on. It weuld also be a mistake to assume that 
in socialist society the development of the scientific and tech- 
nological revolution does not give rise 40 any contradictions 
and proceeds without a hitch. But the advantage of socialism 
lies in its ability to solve the problems set by this revolution 
on a planned basis. because it corresponds to the needs and 
aims of the development of the socialist social relations. 
and stimulates their development into conumunist relauenes. 

Comprehensive mechanisation and automation draws into 
the integrated production organism not ouly separate enter- 
prises and industries, but whofe economic regions: it will sub- 
sequently embrace the economic complexes of individual 
countries and groups of countries, and in the future the ce an- 
omy of the entire globe. An expression of this already ob- 
servable trend is the creation of the big power networks 
covering large territories, such as the whole European part ot 
the Seviet Union. The further socialisation of pre diuctien 
creates a material basis from which there eraws the obicetive 
possibility and uecessity of subjecting the process of praia 
tion to the interests and conscious coniral of all society. al 
overcoming the separateness of peoples and Counties. 

lo sum up, each form of production relations exists ler as 
lone as it provides sufficient scope for the development at 
the productive forces. 

But as development proceeds. the relations of produetion 
gradually come santo contradiction with the developing pan 
ductive forces and become a brake en them. Liiey ane thes 
aiperseded by wew relations of production. the role af whack 
Is to serwe ate the form of the fuprthes development af tle 
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productive forces. Marx observes that people never give up 
the productive forces they have brought into being, but this 
does not mean that they do not give up the production rcla- 
ons that have till then served as the form of development of 
these forces. “On the contrary, in order that they may not be 
ndeprived of the result attained and forfeit the fruits of civili- 
sation, they are obliged from the moment when their mode 
hof carrying on commerce neo longer corresponds to the pro- 
Pductive forces acquired, to change all their traditional 
{social forms.”’! 

If the production relations change under the inftuence of 

‘the progress of the productive forces, then what, it may be 
asked, causes the development of the productive forces them- 
iselves? 
Here we must consider the action of a whole set of various 
causes. In our examination of the interaction of geograph- 
‘ical conditions, the growth of population and production 
‘we found out that geographical conditions and population 
growth exercise a significant influence on production and 
may stimulate or retard it. But thev are not the basic source 
of development of the productive forces. 

The development of the productive forces has an inner 
logic of its own. The more complex instruments of labour 
arise on the basis of their simpler predecessors. In any rel- 
atively developed economy an important change in one 
industry inevitably alfects the others. For example, the de- 
velopment of industrial production leads to the technical re- 
equipment of agriculture, to the mechanisation of construc- 
tion: the intensification of agriculture demands production 
of artificial fertilisers, which stimulates the development of 
the chemical industry, and so on. As technology develops 
and new and more efficient tools and machines appear, the 
existing machines become obsclete and demitnd replace- 
ment. Society is compelled to reckon with this logic of the 
development of production. 

There are both interaction and contradiction between the 
materiel and personal elements of the productive lorces. By 
changing nature man changes himself. develops his abilities 
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and raises his cultural level. The experience and knowledge 
gained are objectificed in new means of Jabour, but man in 
lis furn is obliged to adapt himself to them once thev have 
appeared and come into use. ‘This is the internal driving 
lorce of the development of production. Buf the internal 
needs of the productive forces still do not explain why pro- 
duction develops faster in some cases and slower in others. 
more or less evenly in some cases and through beoms and 
crises in yet others. Nor can this be ascribed to the develop- 
ment of science. All technology is materialised knowledge. 
and without the development of human knowledge there 
could be no technical progress. Today research and develop- 
ment is a powerful source of technical progress. But the 
development of science itself, its actual growth iate depends 
In greater measure on the development of production. 

The needs of society, of man, are an important factor in 
the development of production. Directly or indirectly. pro- 
duction always serves the purpose of satisfying certain 
human needs, and a complex dialectical interconnection be- 
tween these needs and production establishes itself in a so- 
ciety. The needs themselves are evoked by the development 
of production, the satisfaction of some needs gives rise to 
new ones, and this is bound to influence production in some 
way or another. But the relation of man’s needs to produc- 
tion is mediated by production relations: the needs do not 
miluence the productive forces directly. but do se through 
production relations. 

Every form of production relations subordinates produc- 
tion to a particular aim, and this aim has certainiv not 
always been the needs of man. The mass of the population 
in class society, the classes are motivated by various stimulh, 
which are specific in every specific case: capitalist society js 
simulated in one way, socialist society m another. The 
acuve nature of the production relations shows itself in the 
fact that they evolve in people certain definite “imadi to 
action. 

The ruling classes in class-divided societies subordinate 
the developmeut of production to their interests and needs 
Ilius in capitalist society the dey clopment of the productive 
forces Cannot be attributed to the need of the working peo 
ple for improvement ef their nvaterial positian Tdene the 
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thing to look for is the demand for the production of surplus 
walue, of profit for the capitalists. lt is the objective Jaws ot 
expanded production and reproduction, the laws of produc- 
tion of maximum profit, the laws of capitalist competition, 
ithat have constituted and stiil constitute the driving forces 
‘of development of the capitalist production, its productive 
forces. 
| But what stimulates the actions of the working masses, the 
direct producers? This depends on the position of the direct 
producer in the system of the given production relations. A 
jcertain form of production relations is progressive inasmuch 
‘as it creates for the masses certain advantages as compared 
ito their previous situation. The slave has no interest what- 
‘ever in work. because he works under threat of the lash. 
Under feudalism the immediate producer—the peasant— 
has his farm. his family, and is therefore to some extent 
‘interested in work, in raising his productivity. The worker 
‘confronts the owner of all the means of production—the 
‘capitalist—as a formally equal owner of commodities. In 
‘selling his labour power, the higher his skill the higher the 
‘wage the worker receives, and therefore he is compelled to 
some extent to develop the productive power of his labour. 
But working for a capitalist forces the worker to regard his 
‘work only as a source of livelihood. The whole complex 
imechanism of capitalist production and reproduction is so 
constructed that it compels the worker to strain every cffort 
and ability. The wages system also serves this aim. The 
worker's fear of being thrown out of production and becom- 
jing unemployed has no less force than the slave overseers 
whip. 

Si, the causes of the development of the productive forces 
must not be considered in isolation trom the social condt- 
‘tions in which this development occurs, that is. from the 
hevgtem of the given production relations. The development 
of the crude technology of primitive society and that of 
swodern machine technology cannot be ascribed to the same 
causes. Lach historically defmite mode of production has tis 
own specific causes (sources) and ecoranuc laws of develop- 
ment of the productive forees that are valid for a given 
epoch. and the character of these laws depends on the char- 
acter of the production relations. 
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The effect of the production relations is positive when the 
production relations corresponding to the vroductive forces 
promote ther development, and negative when this corre- 
spondence is upset and the production relations act as a 
brake on the development of the productive forces. 

The Marxist proposition on the braking effect of the old 
production relations should not be interpreted in an over- 
sinplitied, mechanistic way. as, say. the effect of the brakes 
that stop a train. In the capitalist countries today the pre- 
viuling preduction relations are in sharp contradiction, do 
net correspond fo the character of the contemporary pro- 
ductive forces, but this is net to sav that the development of 
production has come to a halt. 

What. then, is the braking effect of capitalist production 
relations? Tf shows itself above all im the fact that not all 
the possibilities of the level of production already achieved 
are used. Marx wrote that “...the capitalist mode of pro- 
auction meets with barriers at a certain expanded stage of 
production which. if viewed from other premises. would. 
on the contrary, have been altogether inadequate. It comes 
fo a standstill at a point fixed by the production and real- 
isation of profit, and not the satisfaction of requirements” | 
This. according to Marx, is where the limitations of capi- 
talist production ave revealed. And this applies to peaple as 
well as to the means of labeur. In putting into effect the 
inenstrous intensification of labeur. capitalism overstirains 
and exhausts people and ereates an army of unemployed 
and semi-unemploved. this squandering the most important 
productive force of saciety-——man himself, 

The effect of capitalist production relotions becoming a 
hrake om the development of the prodiuwetive forces je that 
the development of production proceeds extremely uncveals. 
Mm booms and reeessians. in periods aol “prospenit® ara 
enaes. The dewelopment of the capitalist economy is olten 
“timulated by militarisation of the coonomy, by @ trentres 
arins race vv even by wars. This is indicated by the freer 
dous growth of war budwets. particularly in the leading ea 
titalist countewe the PISA, Peesent las otutabsm places 
the discewerins Of science asad lechnolowe af athe 
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of war. militarism and the fight against the forces of 
progress. 

Thus. the active role of the production relations does not 
mean that the forms of property by themselves move or 
hold back the development of production. Only people de- 
velop preduction or. on the contrary. are not interested in 
its development. They develop and change their mode of 
production. which constitutes the basis of their historv. The 
interaction of people and instruments—the elements of the 
productive forces—manifests iself alwavs in the form of 
certain definite production relatious, and it is these that 
determine the concrete motives strmulatme people to actions. 

The law of the correspondence of the production relations 
to the character and level of development of the produc- 
tive forces determines not only the development of the green 
mode of production, but also the necessity for the replace- 
ment of one mode of production by another. 

As the Peete forces develop in the womb of the old 
society new prod uction relations are conceived that form a 
certain economic structure, the embrvo of the new mode of 
production. Slavery is conceived already in the womb S 
the primitive communal system. and the capitalist system 
in that of the feudal society. 

So. in the old mode ef production there oceurs a quanti- 
tative accumulation of new elements, the development of 
the mew economic structure. The expanded productive forces 
come into conflict with the old production relations prevailing 
in society. This conflict cannot be resolved, that is, the new 
production relations cannet establish thermsclyes witheut 
poss rit af the old relations. whose existence is supperted 
yy the ruling class and the political and ideological super 
~| Moe that it has created. 

The transition from the old production relation. to the 
new ones is impossible by means of a simple quantitative 
chanee. Here there must be a qualitative fransifien, the 
yewolutionary destruction of the old obsolete and hidehound 
coanomic, social and political forms, which epens the road 
for the establishment of a new mode of production. 

The ememence of the socialist mode of preduction has 
its own special features. In the womb of the old sacieiv. 
ander Capitalien, there arise only the material preconds- 
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trons of the socialist mode of production in the form of the 
enormous socialisation of production. the creation of modern 
productive forces that are social by their nature. But the 
new production relations of socialism corresponding to the 
newly emerging productive forees do not take shape and 
cannot take shape in the conditions of capitalism. 

The opportunists and revisienists always denied and still 
deny this Marxist proposition. ‘They maintain that “bits” 
of socialism, including even its production relations. arise 
already in the conditions of cepitalism. thet the transition 
tv socialism Tes in their gradual expansion, that this tran- 
sition takes place by purely evolutionary meus, withont 
1evolutionary storms and upheavals. 

Tn contrast to the opportunists, the revelutinnary Muarx- 
ists, the Communists. proceed from the fact that eocialist 
production relations, based on social! ownership of the means 
of production, cannot arise under capitalism im the frame- 
work of separate enterprises and economic units. as capital - 
ist relations, for example. were formed in the womb of feu- 
dalism. For socialist production relations to arise there must 
be socialist socialisation of the means af production un the 
scale of the whole state, and onlv the winning of political 
power by the working class can bring this about. Se the 
socialist system cannot arise in any other way than by means 
of revolution and the conscious. planned building ef the 
new society. 

The law of the correspondence of Production relations os 
the character and level of development of the productive 
forces continues to operate under socalisim, But tere fe 
operation docs not lead to revolutionan UPOCMVATA fal 
deswructive cinillicts, Seely ic pow able to take (imels 
measmres to bring production rclativns inte eapee ‘puulonee 
with the developing productive forces. thet 1S, TO corres aus 


solve the Contradictions tliat arise Letwoon them, This Lk: 
quires net only objective eondiiions Lait GI8O crew gered ies 
action of the subjective factor, thal os, eorpo iNtliew avel 
Proper guidance of the dévelopmvent af sas Tea 

The Communist and Workers parties, Te workene 


we 


. in IN 
ple ot the socialist GouUNICS. seek to realise Hit crevetiie 
possibilities of oerclerating Seu f 2K] Oct dleweloo 


ment offered ly the ®Ocralist Svetenn Yt its Dit Seat ®t ite J hax 
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‘ull use of scientific and technelogicsi advances, the raising 
pf economic effectiveness of production, the further tm- 
wowuuent of the system of Cconoimic nitnagement, the more 
rapid development of the material weli-beime and culture 
Wf the working peuple, the development af socialist democ- 
aey—the fulfilment of all these high-priority tasks will 
‘nsute the integrated, imtensive and preportional develop- 
nent of all branches of the economy of the Soviet Union 
and the various spheres of its soctal life. 


Chapter XIl 


THE SOCIO-ECONGMIC FORMATION. 
UNITY AND DIVERSITY 
OF THE WORLD HISTORICAL PROCESS 


An intrinsic feature of historical materialism is its con- 
crete historical approach to societv. The majority of bour- 
eeois sociologists proceed from an abstract metaphvsical 
interpretation of society in general, as a catcgory outside 
history. By contrast Maraism approaches society dialectic- 
ally. considering if not as something immutable, but as 
something developing. and therefore seeks out the qualita- 
tively specific stages of its development—the specific sociv- 
economic formations. 

The Marxist concept of the socio-economic formation 
allows us to place the study of history on a concrete basis. 
since the history of society is formed out of the history of 
specific socio-economic formations. we must study the Jaws 
of their development and transitien from one formation to 
another. ‘This is how Marx proceeded. In Ca/itad he analysed 
the laws of the establishment and development of the cap- 
italist socio-economic formation and shewtd its histeriéally 
transient character and the inevitability of iis replacement 
by a new and higher one—the communist. The theory of 
socie-ecenomie formations is the corner-stune of Marais 
sociology. 


1. The Concept of the Socio-Economic Fermation 


In the previous chapter we saw thet the basis of several 
ile and historical development w the mode of pave diectie 
of material goods. 

Lhe mode of production os connected with All vile smenal 
phensmeng and processes ‘This Connection aay be divmet 
oomore or bess remote, but it docs €xist. aad the iiseowees 
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of this connection is a most important feature of the mate- 
rialist interpretation of history. No matter what social phe- 
nomena we take—the state or nation. science or morality. 
language or art, and so en—thev cannot be understood in 
their own terms, but onlv as phenomena engendered bv 
society and corresponding to certain social needs. fust as 
people's wav of life in a particular society is basically char- 
acterised by the mode of production, so are all other social 
phenomena dependent ultimately on the mode of produc- 
tion and proceed from it. 

Vhus the inner unitv and interconnection of all social 
phenomena inherent in each secietv arise according to cer- 
tain laws. All aspects of social life are organically inter- 
connected and ultimately subordinated to the relations of 
production. The mode of production is the material and 
economic base of society. of the sacio-economic formation. 
it determines its entire internal structure. For this reason 
Lerin characterised the socio-economic formation as a sin- 
ele, integrated “social organism’. that is. @s @ system of 
social phenomena and relations internally connected with 
one another and depending on ore another, The secio-eco- 
nomic formation is not an aggregate of individuals, not a 
mechanically assembled block of miscellancous social phe- 
nomena. but an integrated social system. each of whose 
components {that is. the various social phenomena) must be 
revarded not by itself. nof isolated. but only in its connec- 
tion with other social phenomena. because each of them 
plays a definite and unique role in the functioning and de- 
velopment of society. This integrity is expressed by fhe 
conept af thé socio-economic formation. This conceit cm- 
braces all the aspects of the life of society af a poiticutas 
historical stage—Jrom the material and technical hase that 
characterises it to its inherent way of thinking. 

The histary of society is made up of the histories of in- 
dividual countries and peoples living in varieus geoeraphs- 
eal and historical conditions and possessing their own par- 
Geular e:lic. national and cultural features. History is ex 
tremely diverse, and this has led some philosophers and 
eorjoglo@ists 10 marta that wo newer repeats iteelt, that all 
events and phenemena are wholly individual and ite task 
of histerical science can be only to describe these individual 
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events, and evaluate them from the standpoint of some 
ideal. Such an approach to history is bound to lead to sub- 
jectivism because the very choice of ideals and values for 
judging history becomes arbitrary and loses the objective 
criteria that are needed to distinguish what is essential. 
paramount, determining in history, and what is derivative 
and secondary. 

The Marxist theory of society overcame this subjeciivism 
by smelting out from the totality of social relations produc- 
tion relations as the most important and definitive. Tt was 
production relations that previded the objective criterion tor 
distinguishing the essential and inessential in social life. 
This also revealed the repetition and regularity in the S\VS- 
tem of various countries, the general features in the history 
of individual peoples at one and the same stage of histor- 
ical development. For example, despite the diversity of 
history and forms of political organisation and culture of 
Brita, France and the United States, all three countries 
share the common features of having a working class and a 
bourgeoisie, relations of exploitation. and an economy based 
on commodity-capitalist production. and consequently these 
countries are at the stage of bourgeois society and belone 
fo the capitalist formation. Science is thus presented with a 
wide field for comparison, for singling out tke general in 
the history of countries and peoples, and for defining more 
closely on this basis the specific features of their develop- 
ment. 

This approach is equally uuportant in analysing the for- 
mation and develepment of socialist society. From the stand 
pont of the world historical process the tranSition to build 
ig socialism: im various countries is, im fact, the develop 
inent of a new social formation —the Conmiuinist formation 
with its own specific laws. These laws operate ia all cow 
ties that take the road of socialist development amd have 
untversel application for them. At the sume tinve the trap 
sition to ®ectalism in each country tukes place in accordance 
with iis lustorical and national cultural traditions and spe 
cic features andewf qiurse. in connection with the hewed) od 
Nene ee ol + productive forees that has been achiewed 
itistorieal materials lem: . —— > 
taken ito account ‘nttican chedomns ee ean 

Sing either one of thew 
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Exaggeration of national features leads us to make an ab- 
solute of “the national path to socialism”, which is sup- 
posedly entirely different from the development of socialism 
in other countries. ‘Chis in ifs turn leads to dental of the 
significance of the experivcnee of some socialist countries 
for others, to justification of a tendency for some socialist 
ceuntries to isolate themselves. It also encourages nation- 
alistic feelings and undermines the unity of the socialist 
community. On the other band, denial of national features 
and dogmatic assertion of the genera! laws and features of the 
building of socialism may Jead to disregard of the traditions 
and history of a given people. Thus the problem of unity and 
diversity in history has practical political importance besides 
theoretical and general sociological significance. 

The concept cf the socio-economic formation makes it 
possible not only to single out the general features to be 
found in the system of various countries that are at one and 
the same stage of historical development, but aiso to distin- 
guish one historical period from another. Every socio-eco- 
nomic formation is a definite stage in the develepment of 
human society. 

The history of seciety is the history ef the development 
and replacement of socio-economic formations. Marxist his- 
torians usually define five basic socio-economic formations 
that may be distinguished from one another according to 
the prevailling forms of property (pruduction relations): 
primitive communal, slave, feudal, capitalist, and communist. 
The primitive communal system saw the emergence of man 
and provided the preconditions for the further development 
of human society. It was superseded by the antagonistic 
class formations of the slave, feudal and capitalist societies, 
characterised by social inequality, exploitation of man by 
man and class struggle. Capitalism is the last socio-econom- 
ic formation based on class antagonism. It is supplanted 
by the non-antagonistic communist formation, which is 
based on equality and fraternity, on people's helping one 
another in their life towether and working together to tame 
nature and previde conditions for the ail-round development 
of man. 

The sequence of these formations is not a fixed pattern 
that the history of every people musi obey. becatise some 
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peoples are held up in their development while others by- 
pass whole formations. History also produces various tran- 
sitional forms. 

The above-mentioned pattern ol socig-econumic forma- 
tions, showing the basic stages in historical progress, reveals 
the main line of human development. which is of great im- 
portance for the methodical study of conerete history and 
for tracing the dialectics of the historical process. 

Thus the concept of the socio-economic formation is based 
bn recognition ef the unity and integrity of the historical 
process. Vavied though the paths of historival development 
of individual countries and peoples may have been, there ts 
in history a certain repetition, regularity, a certain law. 
Moreover. the separate stages of historical development are 
qualitatively specific systems of social relationships. 

The socio-economic formation is a definile type of so- 
ciety, an integrated social system functioning and develop- 
ing according to its own specific laws on the basis of the 
civen mode of production. The economic skeleton of the 
socio-economic formation is formed by the historically de- 
termined production relations, but the whole body, its flesh 
and blocd, as if were, comprises other secial phenomena 
and relations, forming the complex structure that we must 
now investigate. 


2, Structure of the Socio-Economic Formation. 
Basis and Superstructure 


— Every socio-econonic formation is a specihe social organ- 
isin: it differs qualitatively from other formations. But se- 
Go-ceonemic formations do have certain general structural 
iealures that ave imberent in all ov. at least. the majority 
of such formations. Knowledge of these general srreuctural 
elements allows us to work oul ine princaples of approach 
to the study of each individual formation, each concrete 
society. 

very seciety w characterised by a definite Ope of somal 
pe deitivens. Swoal velahons are a special form Ol Connections 
and imeractions existing onl¥ in society and arising on tn 
process of pewrles social metiwitw. that is. actlwily ae Oe 
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sphere of production, polities. intellectual life, and so on. 
These relations are called social relations not only because 
they exist only im society, but also because they emerge 
from the interaction of Jarge masses of people, of social 
groups and classes. 

| Social relations are extremely varied. Their different 
types include: economic, political, legal, socio-psychologi- 
cal, organisational. moral relationships, etc. To find any 
regular interconnection in this diversity we must make up 
our minds which relations are essential, or primary, and 
which are derivative, or secondary. 

Lenin wrote that by introducing materialism into histo- 
ry Marx had divided all social relations into material and 
ideological relations, the latter forming a superstruciure 
built upon the former. 

Muterial relations are above all the production (econo- 
mic) relations that arise in the process of the production of 
material goods as the basic type of human activity. Also 
material are the relations between man and nature, the 
velations between production and consumption, the initial, 
primary relations in the sphere of everyday existence, in 
the family. The concept of material social relations is there- 
fore wider than the concept of economic relations. 
| The feature common to all material relations is that they 
exist independently of social consciousness. that they are 
primary in comparison with all other forms of social rela- 
tions. For example, let us take value. understood as the re- 
lationship between producers of goods. Value, according to 
Marx, is just as objective and material as the thing produced, 
the use value. At the same time value is not something 
substantial that can be perceived by the senses. Value is the 
objective material relationship between producers of goods. 
This means that materiality in the social sense must not be 
fully identified with materiality in the sense of something 
substantial, tangible. Of course, society cannot exist without 
the material, substantial embodiment of the achievements 
of human labour. The instruments of labour, buildings. 
ploughed fields, parks, canals, are all the creation of human 
hands, the materialisation of man’s activity and ideas. But 
these are not the only elements that constitute “social mat - 
ta”, the objective basis of all social relations. This basis is 
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formed by maternal sociai relations. that is. the relation: 
that arise between people in the process of the productior 
and reproduction of their immediate life. 

The supcrstructara! relations, that is, secondary vela- 
tions, derived froin material relations, may be grouped 
under the generai heading of ideological relations—politi- 
cal, legal, moral, and so on. The specific feature of these 
relations is that they arise only alter preliminary passage 
through the social consciousness. For example, the relations 
between the niembers of a proletarian party arc built con- 
scicusly, a political party is organised by people who con- 
sciously accept its programme and tactics: here the idea 
precedes the organisatim. The reverse is true of a group 
such as the proletarian class, which is formed spontancously 
in the sphere of economic relations from people who have 
been deprived of the means of production and compelled 
under the pressure of economic wecessity to sell their labour 
power to the owners of capital. 

Now that we have drawn this distinction between mate- 
rial and ideological relations we can attempt to deline the 
concepts characterising the structure and specific quality 
of each socio-economic fermation—dasis and superstriuce 
ture. 

Basis and superstructure are relative concepts. 

The basis is the economic structure of sacie ty, the swen-total 
af the production relations of the given society. The con- 
cept of basis expresses the social function of the production 
relations as the economic basis of social phenoinena that 
are outside the sphere of material production. While they 
are a form of the material productive forces, the produc- 
tion relations at the same time deterwine the content of the 
superstructural forms. 

The superstructure comprises three Sroups of socal phe- 
nomena. First, social ideas, moods, secial feels, that is. 
idevlogy and social psychology. Segond, various organisa 
fons and institutions—the state. emarts, church. and 8 on 
Phird, superstructural (deological) relations. Consequently, 
the superstructare is the seom-tolel O} word aces, tratien 
ftans and relations (21M e ore Phi given vesmennde bas UE 
includes different hinds of secial phenomena, which Acyus 
theless possess certain common features. 
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Tlie superstructure is determined by the basis. Engels 
wrote that “...the economic structure of society always 
furnishes the real basis, starting from which we can alone 
work out the ultimate explanation of the whole superstruc- 
ture of juridical and political institutions as well as of the 
religious, philosophical, and other ideas of a given historical 
period”’.! 

Every socio-economic formation has its basis and corre- 
sponding superstructure. The superstructure, like the basis, 
is therefore historically specific in character. 

Depending on what kind of economic basis, what classes 
a given society possesses, it will be dominated by the cor- 
responding systems of political, legal, religious and philo- 
sophical views, and also corresponding relations and insti- 
tutions. It is quite impossible for the economy of a country 
to be dominated by feudal lords or capitalists while in pol- 
‘itics, in the legal system and in intellectual life, the predom- 
inant role is played by the working people. Such an in- 
congruity could not possibly exist for any length of time. 
The relations of production in feudal or bourgeois society 
are class relations. And the class that holds the dominant 
position in the given economic structure naturally establishes 
its political domination, creates and passes laws presery- 
ing this economic and political domination, and holds a 
dominating position in the ideological sphere, in other words, 
throughout the social superstructure. 

Reflecting the nature of the given basis, the superstructure 
correspondingly expresses the contradictions that run 
through this basis. In a class-divided society the economic 
contradictions inevitably find expression in contradictions 
in the superstructure—in contradictions between the state 
and the revolutionary spirit and movement of the masses, 
between the different political parties, in the ideological 
struy@le between different classes, etc. 

In addition, internal contradictions appear in both the 
basis and the superstructure because of the vestiges of the 
past and the seeds of the future that are to be found there. 
Contradictions between the basis and the superstructure 
arise for the same reason, that is, in the process of develop- 


1 EF Engels, Anti-Dihring, p. 37. 
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ineit. For instance, in Lrance in the second hali of the iSth 
century acute contradictions devetoped betweu: what ware 
at that time progressive capitalist relations anc the dominat- 
mg feudal superstructure. Llaving become aware ef its eCU- 
nome power even in the context of feudalism. tie Lowry ewi- 
sit, its edeolugical and political spokesmen, rosc against the 
system of Jord and serf in the economy, polities and ideol- 
ogy. It had thus been able to win over the support of the 
Lroad masses of the oppressed peasantry and urban workers. 
The countries of Western Europe were swept by wave afier 
wave of bourgeois, anti-feudal revolutions that carried the 
rourgeoiie to political and spiritual supremacy and vpened 
ihe road for the development of capitalist relations. 

In our own day and age capitalist society creates the 
mateil and organisational preconditions of socialism, but 
sociaiist relations of production cannot arise in such a so- 
ciety because they are based on social ownership of the 
means of production and such ownership cannot be estab- 
hisked without a political revelution. The whole of the mas- 
sive capitalist supeistructuie (bourgeois state. ideological 
machine. ete.) stands in detence of capitalism and jis eco- 
nome system. Without a class struggle, without a socialist 
revolution, the capitalist basis cannot be replaced by a se- 
ealist one. Ia the course of the sodalist revolution the 
working class and its allies win power and e:cate the foun- 
dation of the socialist superstructure in the lomm of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. which i, used by the wi king 
people to get rid of the ofd basis. to estoy aml trensionn 
the bourgeois superstructure. and to create sweialist: econom- 
iC relations. a new syster of social relations. 

The fact that m the Soviet Union aml other socialist 
counties the soowdist revolutions resulted. liret. io jae 
the foundations of the political anv ideological supeet Sere 
Lue. and. second. in creating the eweialist Goununi, S\SIUTE. 
bas provided some Hbourpeois secieloeists and pool: fre hams 
wih a pretext for asserting that the Practicg ut sie cabs 
revolutions fas overthrown the docttime wf hastereal Tht 
vatiowe on che pfimacy of dhe bests mi icdubuy try the stupey 
structure, 
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Sty OF tit transition to socialian, Lhe socialist revolution 
itself would have been impossible without Ui formation in 
the weimb of capitalism of the necessery material precun- 
ditiuns for secialism, without intensification of the contia- 
dictions inherent in the capitalist mode of production be- 
tween the productive forces and production relations. More- 
over, the new political superstructure is not the cause of the 
socialist economic basis, but only an instrument for building 
it, an instrument wielded by the working class and its allies. 

Finally, even im the initial period the state based on the 
dictatorship of the proletariat certainly did net exist with- 
out any economic basis. [t relied on the socialist economic 
structure that arose immediately after the victory of the 
revolution, without which any stable political power for the 
working class would have been out of the question. Only 


- after socialism is victorious in the economy can the transfor- 


mation of the superstructure be completed with the further 
deve elopment of the socialist state and the victory of socialist 
ideas in the consciousness of the masses. As historical expe- 
rience shows, pe remoulding of the consciousness of broad 
masses of people. the final and complete victory of new so- 
clalist ideas over the wld ideas, beliefs and morals is a lengthy 
process taking several decades. Consequently the soe vvalist 
superstructure is finally formed only after the basis of sociat- 
ism has been created. Hence we arrive at the logical con- 
clusion that the experience of socialist revolutions, the ex- 
pericnce uf building socialism, does not refaie but rather 
confirms and enriches historical materialism. 

We have considered the dependence of the superstruc- 
ture on the basis. which is expressed in the fi act that the eco- 
nome basis determines the content of the paltical and udeo- 
lowical superstructure and its components. Changes in thre 
‘yupersimacture occur under the inthience of changes im the 
basis. The elimination of the old basis and cmergdnce of a 
new one bring about the transformation of the whole ener- 
mous ae ee 

Ai the same time the superstructure possessts ¢ relalhvr 
inde pendence in yelation to its busis. A sooial system Can 
Hevea. be m piwid and closely detenmined me fF SVAtein ist 
mechanical dependencies, The basis milaenees the super 
souenie thrmueh the mterloeking ceonomic and political 
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interests of classes, the complex system of intermediate 
links between the economy and various forms of ideology, 
and so on. History is made by the people, by social classes. 
They transform the basis, carry out a revolution, change the 
superstructure, make policies, create new ideas and conduct 
an ideological struggle. The dependence of the superstructure 
on the basis should not therefore be oversimplified, under- 
stood as a mechanism that operates automatically. It is wrong 
to attribute all changes in the superstructure to economic 
causes. Various interactions take place within the elements 
of the superstructure that lead to results which are sometimes 
not economically conditioned. It is only in the final analysis 
that the economy determines the social superstructure. 

The superstructure is always an active force influencing all 
aspects of social life, including its own basis. 

The social function of the superstructure is to protect, 
fortify and develop its basis. In a class-divided society the 
superstructure ensures the political and ideological suprem- 
acy of the class that holds the dominant position in the econ- 
omy. The socialist superstructure ensures the power of the 
working people with the leading role played by the work- 
ing class; it helps to strengthen and develop the socialist 
economy and to create communist relations. 

The superstructure is not only an ideological force. We 
have already said that it includes both socia! ideas and po- 
litical, legal and other institutions in the form of political 
parties, voluntary organisations, and so on. A political 
superstructure such as the state depends not only on ideol- 
ogy but also on certain forms of social control: it employs 
coercion, includes such material factors as army, police 
force, courts, prisons, and so on. 

In the present age there has been a sharp increase in the 
role played by the superstructure as an active factor in 
history. The activity of the bourgeois superstructure is aimed 
at using all means of political and ideological intluence on 
the masses to preserve the capitalist system, at using the 
bourgeois state to regulate the capitalist economy, to buffer 
social antagonisins, to build up the army and intensify the 
arms race against the socialist world. On the other hand, 
the socialist superstructure, while protecting and strengihen- 
ing the socialist basis, serves the creative aims of baaitding 
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| the new society. It is the necessity for conscious, planned 
_ building of new social relations that conditions and explains 
the increased activity of the socialist superstructure. 
_ Changes occur in the superstructure itself; it undergoes 
| a process of adaptation to the changes in the basis. Obviously 
the more closely the superstructure corresponds to its basis. 
the more effective will its influence be on that basis. The 
| socialist superstructure itself, while promoting the develop- 
ment of economic relations, assumes new forms that are 
better adapted to the new level of these relations, to the 
, new level of material production and culture. This makes 
it an even more effective instrument of development of the 
| socialist basis. 

The basis and the superstructure are the fundamental 
structural elements of any socio-economic formation. They 
characterise its qualitative uniqueness, the difference between 
it and other formations. Besides the basis and superstruc- 
ture a socio-economic formation includes other elements of 
social life (everyday affairs, family relations, and so on), 

| but it is the basis and the superstructure that determine the 
specific nature of the formation as a complete social organism. 


3. Unity and Diversity 
of the Historical Process 


The development and replacement of socio-economic for- 
mations determine the progressive course of history. One 
aspect of the mode of production—the productive forces—is 
the element that ensures continuity in the progressive de- 
velopment of society, determines the direction of this develop- 
ment from lower to higher stages. The other aspect of the 
mode of production—the production relations—expresses 
the discontinuity in historical development. Obsolete pro- 
duction relations are abolished and replaced by a higher 
type of production relations and a higher formation. Con- 
sequently, the emergence and development of a socio-eco- 
nomic formation, the transition to a higher formation are 
due to the action of the law of correspondence of produc- 
tion relations to the character and level of development of 
the productive forces. This Jaw manifests itself as a ten 
denes in the development and replacement of formations, 
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As abeady noted. man has always from the were begin. 
ning, Heed and developed in society. At first this took place 
on the small seale of a clan or a tribe. Vhe tribe was simail- 
tancoishy am ethnic community, whore internal tics vere 
haved on blood relationship, a production unit, let ause 
tmbestien worked jointly to obtain a livelihood. a farm of 
social organisation and a linguistic unity. The necessity fir 
fot work was dictated by the weakness of the individual in 
the face of the spontanesus forces of nature People had te 
unite in order to survive. 

Joint activity (division of labour based merely on ae@e and 
6X), equality in distribution. strict tribal rules (taboos) and 
full complance ef the individual te them, and an elaborate 
systent of constiGioning of the younger generation for the daily 
rigorous struggle for survival. characterise the cocial relations 
af this weriead in the life of mankind. which lasted for thou- 
sans of years. Here the dependence of the way of life and 
the whole system of relations on the level of production 
ands wut clearly in all iis primeval simplicity. The primi- 
tive-commnunal formation was universal. Newertheless. <low- 
ly. the productive forece developed within is framework. 
Man's Inbour became more and more produvetive. @ diision 
af fabeuwr oecured between awviculture dite) Shee k- raising. 
between avricalture and the crafts exchange—a new form 
at ecanemic colations=-<took plece beeweon the tribes: the 
instrumenm’ of labour acquired an individual character ane 
it hee ame Dussibl: to store products, to redistribute them 
and to actumulate wealth in the heads of a dinall part af 
weiety. One clanent of such wealth was man himeelf be 
came if became eoumemically profitable exploit labeu 
power Avriculiure demandel e settled way of life: the de. 
velopment of erafes and the usultant appearance of @ Con. 
‘iderkble variety of different products enabler ponple 6 
‘Or mole extensive comMUnIEe and create wylein setile 
mente. All these cireyavernots led go the decline af primitive 
Cot inties and the bata ketps af iliet prramlilare relat bons 
Of entiality, which were superseded tw chist anciare with fee 
Prreate pevpeeriy god ¢ Lploitations ul cna be mer 
Clits auvieky did Pet sri ‘yy everwhere at onde 
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fertile and easily tillable soil of these areas yielded com- 
paratively goed harvests even with the use of only primitive 
implements of agriculture. and it was here that the primi- 
tive commune first began to decline and slavery ampeared. 
The slave-owning formation arose where slavery became 
the basis of social production. It achieved its peak dev clop- 
ment and acquired classical forms in the Mediterranean 
(Greece and her colonies. Carthage. Rome and the Roman 
Empire). Slaves were obtained mainly by conquest. and the 
mass exploitation of slaves was the source of wealth of the 
slave-owners. The whole social organisation and culture of 
the ancient world developed on the basis of slave labour. 
Greece and Rome are usually taken as the “model” by 
which we judge the whole formation. but this approach is 
not historically accurate. The development of India. China. 
and a nuinber of states of the Near nae assumed somewhat 
GM trent formas. There. slavery did not develop so widely 
as in Greece and Rome. The system of relatively isolated 
agricultural communes and a centralised despotic state 
which, besides its political functions, performed the econem- 
ic functions af building and maintaining irrigation works 
on which agriculture depended, and the strict caste bar- 
rics that went with this system, ereated a special type of 
society based on a mode of production that Karl Marx 
called the Asiatic. This type of society. which existed in Asia 
and also in some countries of Africa (Eevpt), was a class 
sociery divided into exploiters and explaite ‘d. but vt retained 
significant traces of communal relations and certain com- 
munal forms. and this feature was specifically expresecti in 
the low level of development of private ownership of land. 
Definition of the specific features of the Asiatic eott f 
production and the society based upon i is a matter fer con- 
erete historical study. Whether this mode of production 
constitutes a special socio-economic formation or not is a 
question that is being discussed by histerians. but on any 
case it is clear that this was a specific type of suctal orga- 
pisation, extremely sluggish and averse to change and dle- 
velopment. which featune sharply distinguishes it from, the 
dys namic (ler those days) world of the Mediter:anean. 
occty i¢ 2 higher form of soci economic forma 
of provuetien aml 
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slave-owning society. The same individual instruments of 


labour, crafts, agriculture and stock-raising constitute the 
material and technical base of this society, but they are 
developed to a higher level. 

By creating a certain interest in labour among the direct 
producers and better conditions for the reproduction of the 
labour force in comparison with the slave society, feudalism 
opened up wider possibilities for the development of the 
productive forces than had the previous formations. 

At the same time feudalism is a static society. The routine 
technology, local isolation and separateness, lack of com- 
munication and transport facilities, rigid ordering and con- 
trol over all forms of activity, hierarchical divisions of the 
estates, heavy burden of traditions. strict regulation of spiritual 
life by the church and domination of religion in the ideo!lo- 
gical sphere put a brake on all progressive changes. Life re- 
volved in a circle, following a set and unchanging rhythm. 

But slowly, deep inside the feudal system there evolved 
the material preconditions for the breakthrough to new so- 
cial forms of life. The development of the division of labour. 
the growth of commodity-money relations, the appearance 
of new markets, etc., brought into being new productive 
forces, co-operation and manufactory, which paved the way 
for the appearance of machine production. The new pro- 
ductive forces demanded new economic and social forms to 
provide them with scope for development. Thus feudalism 
was compelled to give way to a new socio-economic forma- 
tion—capitalist society. 

Under capitalism history becomes world history in the 
full sense of the term, the former isolation both of peoples 
and territories disappears and for the first time a single 
world system of economy, a single world market comes into 
being. 

The source and foundation of the development of capital- 
ism are the productive forces connected with machine pro» 
duction. In this period the rate of economic and social de- 
velopment increases sharply, but the development itself 
proceeds in antagonistic forms because it is based on the 
capitalist’s appropriation of surplus yalue—the unpaid 
labour ef the workers. Competition, the seramble fr 
profit, anarchy of production, and periodic crives are Uh 
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characteristic features of the development of capitalist 
economy. 

In a comparatively short historical period capitalism 
passes through a number of stages, beginning from the early 
capitalist accumulation and proceeding through the system 
of free enterprises to the age of imperialism, of state-mo- 
nopoly capitalism. 

Continuing Marx’s analvsis of capitalism, Lenin showed 
that the transition from free competition to monopoly, to 
the emnipotence of finance capital, which brings under its 
control the bourgeois state, marks the beginning of a trend 
toward stagnation and decay and heralds the decline of 
capitalism as an economic and social system. But this trend 
towards stagnation must not be interpreted as a complete 
halt in the development of production. On the contrary, 
modern science and technology make it possible to achieve 
high rates of economic development. But under capitalism 
this development takes place very unevenly. Some capitalist 
countries or monopoly groups get ahead of others in the 
rat-race for profit, thus changing the distribution of forces 
and intensifying contradictions. Imperialism in general 
brings about intensification of all the contradictions of ca- 
pitalism. growth of militarism, political reaction, and the 
like. All this weakens the system of capitalism and creates 
preconditions for the socialist revolution. 

Subsequent development has confirmed Lenin’s conclu- 
sions. In recent decades, however, the bourgeoisie has taken 
a number of measures to buttress its crumbling positions. 
It tries to regulate the process of production and consump- 
tion in order to avoid the economic cataclysms that would 
threaten its very existence, it endeavours to profit by the 
advances of scientific and technological revolution, and 
develop economic integration. But these attempts cannot 
solve the fundamental contradictions of capitalism between 
the social character of production and the private form of 
appropriation, between labour and capital, between the 
clique of monopelists and the broad masses of the working 
people, between the capitalist countries themselves. On the 
contrary, the measmes taken by the bourgeoisie only intensify 
the social character of the productive forces of capitalnt 
society al hence the neeessity for transition fo a eweterny 
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of ecanomic relations that corresponds to the modern pre- 
durtive forces—to socialist production relations. 

Capitalism is the concluding stage of a tremendous period 
of human history---the period of class-divided society. Dur- 
ine this peried all major social problems are resolve in the 
course of the acute stragele of social classes which permeates 
all class-divided formations for although the classes 
themselves Change, as do the contradictions, the tvpe of his- 
inrical development remains common to them all, proceed- 
ine jn various fornis of cenflict between the economic and 
political interests of social groups. the class struggle. 

Rewinning with the cruelest form of human enslavement 
--slavery--the history of class formations witnessed the 
eradual modification of forms of exploitation, the replace- 
ment of non-economic forms of compulsion by economic 
forms the development of material interest in the results of 
productive activity beth among the direct producers and 
among the owners of the means of production. 

A great achievement of this stage of human history was 
the tremendous development of technology. science and cul- 
ture, which raised man to uendreamt-of heights and created 
ihe preconditions for overcoming social anfagonisms and 
moving on to a fundamentally mew level of social existence. 

Thus the first stage of the historical precess—the primitive 
communal formation -resulted ino the emergence of the 
human race aml the creation of the prerequisites for its 
social dev¢lopment. By building primitive society man broke 
away from nature. from the “natural state” and was able te 
stand on his own feet. 

The final result of the development of class-divided society 

is the achievement of a level of development of science and 
material production that allows man to place the forces of 
nature at his bidding. 
_ The ebjective of the new stage in history —the commumnast 
formation—is far man te master his own social relations ane 
develop Hunself coniprehensively on the basis of the highest 
development of material amd non-material production the 
development af relations af temralely co aneration and 
comniunist mutual assistance. : 
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scale. ‘The long period of the existence of class-divided so- 
ciety is newring its close and a new formation is emerging. 
This new era in the history of mankind was launched by the 
Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia. Socialism then 
spread beyond the bounds of one country and the world so- 
cialist system came into being. The new world is being born 
in a harsh struggle. amid difficulties and contradictions. It 
is moving ahead. making mistakes and correcting them as it 
goes along. summing up the experience of development and 
learning lessons from what it has passed through. 

Socialism has already firmly established itself in a number 
of countries and nowhere in the world is there a force capa- 
ble of turning back the wheel of history. 

We have examined the general trend of historical devel- 
opment to the extent that it is determined by the laws of 
motion of material production. But this does not imply that 
we have explained social development at every point of the 
historical process. Concrete history is much richer. and_ is 
affected by a great number of factors that vary and modify 
that process. We cannot therefore regard this process as 
something that proceeds in a single line. Historical develop- 
ment springs from the interaction of many forces and 
understand it in its concrete forms we must take inte consid- 
eration all the essential factors contributing to this interac- 
tion. Historical materialism provides the method Toy study- 
ing concrete history because it reveals not only the unity of 
history y and its general direction, but also shows us hew to 
perceive its diversity. 

The founders of Marxism gave many a warning against 
vulgarisation of historical materialism and turning its prop- 
re into a formula to be imposed on concrete history 

wd thus provide a substitute for studying the concrete facts. 
1 hus Engels wrote: °... According to the material concep- 
tian of history, the ultimately determining element in history 
is 111¢ production and reproduction of real life. More than 
thie neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. TTence if some- 
hody twists this into saving that the economic element is the 
eely detenmining one, he transforms | proposition info a 

eanineless, abstract. eenseless phrase.”! Engels goes on to 
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say that various elements in the superstructure, ideology 
and so on, influence the course of development. If we disre- 
card this historical interaction and fail to see the accidents 
through whose multitudes economic necessity forces its way, 
“the application of the theory to any period of history 
would be easier than the solution of a simple equation of the 
first degree’’.! 

All kinds of causes diversify the general course of world 
history. We have already mentioned the influence on society 
of geographical conditions, which, particularly in the earlier 
stages of social development, was one of the essential fac- 
tors determining the uneven course of world history, the 
advance of some and the backwardness of other peoples. 
Thanks to its geographical position every people lives in a 
certain specific historical environment—and feels its effects. 
Nor must we disregard the influence on the course of history 
of such secondary factors, compared with economics, as the 
state, cultural originality, traditions, ideology. social psychol- 
ogy, etc. Let us take culture, for example. The concept of 
{he German philosopher Oswald Spengler and the British 
historian Arnold Toynbee on the existence of isolated and 
autonomous cultures, which implies a denial of the unity of 
world history, contradicts the historical facts. But it would 
he quite wrong to deny the originality not only of national 
cultures but also of whole regions and continents. Thus one 
may observe in the cultures of the peoples of Europe and 
Asia certain common features and a considerable originality 
which must not be disregarded when studying the history of 
these peoples. | 

The influence of one people on another is also an impor- 
tant factor in history. It has occurred in all kinds of forms. 
from wars and conquests to trade and cultural exchange. It 
may take place in all spheres of social life. from economics 
to ideology. Ideological influences have been of tremendous 
significance in history. The spread of Christianitv played an 
important historical role in Furope and America. for instance. 
and in various countries of Asia and Africa a similar rele 
was played by the spread of Buddhism and Islam. The devel- 
opment of the revolutionary working-class movement pawed 
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the way for the wide propagation of scientific Maxist ide- 
‘ology, which is exercising a tremendous influence on the 
course of world history. 

The uniqueness of individual countries cannot be under- 
stood without taking into consideration the unevenness of 
world historical development. Some peoples forge ahead, 
others lag behind; for various concrete reasons some are able 
to leapfrog over whole socio-economic formations. So, in 
every period throughout written history there existed not 
just one formation, but peoples at various stages of social 
development and between them there were complex interre- 
lations. This means that we do not find the same sequence 
of formations in the history of all peoples. Thus, among the 
Slavs and the Germanic peoples inhabiting Central and East- 
ern Europe the disintegration of the pre-class system occurred 
in an age when the slave-owning formation (ancient Rome) 
had exhausted itself and was in a state of decline; for this 
reason the slave structure that had begun to take shape did 
not develop into a formation and the peoples of Central 
and Eastern Europe passed straight from the tribal system 
to feudalism. 

The character of the mutual influence exercised by peoples 
that are at different stages of historical development depends 
on the nature of their social systems. Thus it was in the nature 
of capitalism that capitalist Europe should have used its tech- 
nical supremacy to enslave the peoples of other continents 
and subject them to colonial oppression. The development 
of these peoples was not only held up by colonialism; in 
many cases they were actually thrown back both in their 
economic and cultural development. 

The present epoch, when the capitalist formation is in a 
state of crisis and decline and is being superseded in one 
country after another by the socialist system, offers many 
peoples who have fallen behind in their social and economic 
development the possibility of passing over the stage of capi- 
talism and taking the road that leads to socialism. 

Socialist society has worked out an entirely different type 
of relations between peoples as compared with capitalism. It 
does everything to create actual equality between nations 
and to accelerate the economic and cultural advance of 
formerly backward peoples. How will they develop in future: 
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Vhis depends not only on what part is played by the working 
people in these countries, by the progressive and-capitalist. 
anti-colonialist. sucial forces, but also on the struggle and 
competition between the two world systems, socialist and 
capitalist, on how the socialist system demonstrates its supe- 
jority vver capitalism and exerts its active economic, sucial. 
political, cultural and spiritual influence on the developing 
countries. 

While recognising the progressive character of social devel- 
opment, the replacement of lower social formations by 
higher formations, historical materialism does not by any 
means revard this as a predetermined process. The diversity 
of history, the specific features in the development of con- 
tinents and countries are conditioned, as we have noted, by 
a whole set of diverse causes. 

But diverse though the history of various peoples may be 
there are in every historical period certain leading trends 
of social development. In defining a period of world history 
according to its leading trends we use the concept of /istor- 
ical cpoch. For example, we speak of the epoch of slave 
society: or the epoch of feudalism, relating them to the time 
when these formations were dominant. In our own day ves- 
tives of feudalism are still to be found in cértain cewntries 
but it would be absurd to speak of the present day as the 
‘epoch of feudalism”. 

The concept of the epoch may be associated with definite 
stages of the leading formation. Thus, for example. we dis- 
tinguish between the epoch of pre-monopoly capitalism and 
the epoch of imperialism. 

To single out the leading trend in an epoch we must. a&s 
Lenin taught, establish what ciass plaws the central role in 
the cpech and determines its main content. the main direc. 
tion of its development, its main features. 

Unlike the concept of the socio-ceonomic formation, which 
characterises a certain stage in the development of sacrets 
the concept of the historical epoch is more concrete. expresses 
the diversity of processes occurring at a given time in 
viven stave of Irtsiory. In one and the same epoch in varies 
praits of the wortd there have exited vatiows fornarions 
hor cvwinple. aleneside the peoples wl Crrewec geal Resay 
who Tied in slave owning society there lived other poo 
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ples who were still at the stage of the primitive communal 
system: alongside the bagyh ation that had established insell 
m Lurope and North America there still remained feadal 
and pre-feudal relations in certain other countries. The con- 
cept of the historical poe embraces both the typical and 
the non-typical for anv given perisd of history. In each 
epoch, Lenin explained, there may be and will be separate, 
partial movements forward or backward, there mav_ be 
various deviations from the average type and rates of 
movement. 

Finally, the concept of the epoch may be associated with 
the transition from one socio-economic formation to another, 
when mankind is going through a transitional period, when 
tremendous changes are occurring in its life. Thus the differ- 
ent periods of transition from feudalism to capitalism are 
characterised as the epoch of the Renaissance, or the epoch 
of bourgeois revolutions. 

Regarded from the standpoint of world history, our own 
time is also a transitional epoch—the epoch of transition 
from capitalism to communism. This transition is the lead- 
ing trend of contemporary social development. reflecting the 
profound crisis of the whole system of capitalism, the for- 
mation and development of the new communist society. At 
the same time we must not forget that today there exist peo- 
ples which are at various other stages of social develop 
ment. This gives rise to a tremendous diversity of social prob- 
Jems. They can be fundamentally solved only on the road 
of socialism and communism. which will 1 raise the peoples 
to a higher stage of social progress. “At the present stage. 
with socialism Limby established on a sizable part of the 
globe and steadily developing. with forces infent on a rev- 
alutionary remaking of socieiy growing within the capitalist 
states. with the struggle for national liberation in many 
COUNTIES developing into a struggle against the whele svs- 
tem of exploitation and DoyTTe™,, the fact that impesi. ul- 
ism has no historical prospects becomes even nrore obvious 
The transition to secalism on a world scale has matured as 
a histenical necessity and it forms the basic centent of the 
present epoch. 


a 


1 94¢h Congress of the CPSU. Moscow, 1971, p. 214. 


Chapter XIll 
CLASSES AND CLASS STRUGGLE 


Unlike the general laws of development applicable to all 
socio-economic formations, class struggle is a law of devel- 
opment of only some of these formations. Mankind progresses 
from the primitive communal system, which knew no 
class division, through the various class-divided formations 
to the communist system, in which class distinctions will 
disappear forever. Why do classes exist at certain stages 
in the development of society? What are classes? What 
place do class relations occupy in social life? 

The correct answering of these questions supplies the key 
to our understanding of the essence of such important so- 
cial phenomena of the modern world as the state, political 
relations and ideological life. The class approach to the 
analysis of the life of any society divided into classes is one 
of the fundamental methodological principles of Marxism. 
Explaining the significance of this principle, Lenin wrote: 
“People always have been the foolish victims of deception 
and self-deception in politics, and they always will be until 
they have learnt to seek out the interests of some class or 
other behind all moral, religious, political and social phrases. 
declarations and promises.”! 


1. Origin and Essence of Classes 


1 'V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 28. 
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generations), groups based on sex, race, nationality, profes- 
sion, and so on. Some of these divisions have natural causes 
(age and sex), while others are social in origin. The natural 
differences between people do not in themselves cause so- 
cial distinctions and only under certain social circumstances 
may be connected with social inequality. Thus, racial in- 
equality is historical, not natural, in origin. The different 
levels of social, economic and cultural development of peo- 
ple belonging to different races cannot be ascribed to the 
colour of their skin or kind of hair. Similarly the social 
inequality of the sexes is due not to natural but historical 
causes. c\t the early stages of history, during the matriarchy, 
an held an honoured place in society which she subse- 
quently Jost owing to her changed role in production. 

Class divisions in general usually have nothing to do 
with natural differences; they exist within one and_ the 
same race, one and the same ethnic group, and so on. 

Some bourgeois sociologists seek the causes of the divi- 
sion of society into classes in political factors, in coercion, 
‘for instance, in the subjugation of some people or peoples 
by others. Of course, the transition from classless society 
to class society did not occur without coercion. But coer- 
cion only accelerated and deepened social inequality; it 
was not its cause. Violence does not explain the origin of 
classes any more than robbery explains the origin of private 
ownership of the means of production. Robbery may result 
in the passing of some property from one owner to an- 
other, but it cannot create private property as such. The 
division of society into classes is due to economic causes; 
it existed, for example, in places such as ancient Athens, 
where no conquest had taken place. 

Its source is the division of labour within society, which 
presumes the isolation of producers engaged in various 
forms of production and the exchange between them of the 
products of their labour. First, stock-raising and agriculture 
form special branches of labour, then the crafts break 
away from agriculture and finally mental work 1s separated 
from manual labour. The social division of labour and 
exchange brings in its train private ownership of the means 
of production, which supersedes the previous communal 
form of property and gives rise to social groups that have 


28—951 
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unequal standing in social production—classes. Society is 
divided into rich and poor, exploiters and exploited. and a. 
state of inequality reigns. 

The first and crudest form of class division was slavery. 
Because slavery involves the use of undisguised physical 
force it might appear that it was created by coercion. But 
this notion is incorrect. Armed clashes between tribes and 
their battles over hunting grounds and so on took place 
long before the appearance of classes, but they did not 
lead to the emergence of slavery until the growth of pro- 
ductivity of social labour made possible the systematic 
production of the surplus product. 

Classes were formed in two ways: first, through the 
emergence within the commune of a small group of exploit- 
ers consisting first of the tribal aristocracy, and then of 
a wider section of rich people; and second, by means of 
the enslavement of the members of other tribes captured 
in battle and, later, of the impoverished members of one's 
own tribe who had fallen into debt. 

As kngels puts it, “...these warring classes of society 
are always the products of the modes of production and of 
exchange-—in a word, of the economic conditions of their 
fuwe...".! 

What are social classes? What are their distinctive 
economic, social and spiritual features? 

Classes are groups of people that are distinguished pri- 
marily by their place in the historically determined system 
0} production. This means that every class must be regurd- 
ed in connection with the mode ef production by which 
it is engendered, and that each antagonistic mode of pro- 
duction creates its own specific division of society into 
classes (slave owners and slaves, feudal lords and serts. 
capitalists and proletarians). 

Within every system of production classes occupy diller- 
ent or even diametrically opposed positions, this being 
determined by their relationship to the means of porodns thon 
the relations of production in a class-divided society are, 
as we know, rdations of exploitation, of domination and 
subordination. This is due to the fact that the miliie «lass 


? F. Engels, Anti-Diihring, p. 37. 
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has a monopoly of the means of production, that is, i 
possesses all or at least the most important means of pro- 
duction, whereas the oppressed class has none. Wherever 
one section of society monopolises the means of production 
the workman must, in addition to the working time he 
spends on providing for himself, spend additional working 
time on providing for the owner of the means of produc- 
tion. 

The relationship of the classes to the means of produc- 
tion also depends on their role in the social organisation 
of labour. Classes perform various functions in social 
production: in class-divided society some of them manage 
production, control the economy and all social affairs and 
are engaged predominantly in mental work, while others 
beur the whole burden of compulsory, arduous physical labour. 

As social production and the whole lite of society grows 
more complex various functions of control become neces- 
sary. In the countries of the Ancient Orient, for example, 
large-scale irrigation works demanded a kind of cen- 
tralised control that was not needed in small invividual 
farming. The large-scale machine production of today 
would be unthinkable without organising activity, without 
management of production in all fields. In class society the 
control of social production is usually in the hands of the 
class that owns the means of production. Marx observed: 
“It is not because he is a leader of industry that a man 
is a Capitalist: on the contrary, he is a leader of industry 
because he is a capitalist. The leadership of industry is an 
attribute of capital, just as in feudal times the functions of 
general and judge, were attributes of landed property. ! 

When certain production relations begin to hold up the 
develupment of the productive forces the role of the ruling 
class in the social organisation of labour also changes; 1 
loses its oyganising function in production and declines 
into a parasitic growth on the body of society. This 
happened with the landowning aristocracy in its time, and 
the sume thing is happening today to the bourgeoisie \it ts 
relinquishing its organising functions to the managers, to 
the upper crust of the technical intelligentsia, ctc.). 


1 K. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1972, pp. 314-15. 
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Classes also differ from one another according to the size 
and source of their social income. 

This distinction between classes is undoubtedly of great 
importance, but it is still not the defining factor. We can 
see this quite easily if we ask ourselves the question: why 
do various sources of income exist and consequently various 
conditions for the existence of classes? The chief reason 
lies in their position in the system of social production. At 
first sight it may appear, as Marx said, that a class is 
formed by people having common sources of income. But 
this view does not go to the bottom of class relationships: 
what it assumes to be the main and determining relation- 
ships are, in fact, a form of distribution that depends on 
the relations of production. If we only consider the sources 
and sizes of income we cannot correctly define classes and 
distinguish them from the multiple social strata and groups 
that also may receive their income from various sources. 
Under capitalism, for instance, civil servants receiving their 
salaries from the state and many doctors whose bills are 
paid by private patients have different sources of income. 
But does this give grounds for treating them as special classes? 

We cannot arrive at any scientific definition of this con- 
cept if we place an artificial emphasis on any one attribute 
of classes. All their attributes must be considered together 
in their organic unity. It was Lenin who gave us a fully 
integrated, consistently scientific definition of classes: 
“Classes are large groups of people differing from each 
other by the place they occupy in a historically determined 
system of social production, by their relation (in most cases 
fixed and formulated in law) to the means of production. 
by their role in the social organisation ef labour. and. con- 
sequently, by the dimensions of the share of secial wealth 
of which they dispose and the mode of acquiring it. Classes 
are groups of people one of which can appropriate the 
Jabour of another owing to the different places they oc 
cupy in a definite system of social economy.” ! 

Class division, which is based on the economic system of 
ome is also reflected in its political system and spiritual 
Re. 


! V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 421. 
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Class divisions run right through social life from top 
to bottom, affecting the whole system of social relations. 
These relations, as we have seen, are divided into the 
material and the ideological. But what kind of relations are 
established between classes—material or ideological? The 
answer is both. Classes are connected by certain economic 
relations which enable the exploiting classes to appropriate 
the labour of the exploited. The sum-total of these rela- 
tions forms the class structure of society and constitutes 
the material, economic basis of the class struggle. The re- 
lations between classes, however, are not confined to the 
economic field; they acquire their most concentrated ex- 
pression in political life. Finally, the relations between classes, 
the class struggle. are revealed in the sphere of ideology. 
in the spiritual life of society. As the founders of Marxism 
noted, the opposition between the proletariat and the bour- 
geoisie, which is rooted in the production relations of 
capitalism, affects the whole of social life, the living con- 
ditions of these classes, their domestic relations, and also 
the fact that the workers have different ideas and inotions. 
morals and moral principles, and conduct different policies 
from those of the bourgeoisie. Such differences characteris- 
ing the position of members of classes in everyday life, in 
education and culture, their ideas, beliefs and social psychol- 
ogy. etc.. are derived from economic relations. 

Besides class distinctions in society, there are other 
social distinctions, such as the inequality between people 
holding unequal positions in production, in social labour, 
between people possessing different property status, condi- 
tions of life, culture and so on. 

This includes, for example, the distinctions between 
town and country, that is, in the final analysis between the 
population engaged in industrial and agricultural work. 
and also distinctions between people engaged in physical 
or mental labour. 

The division between town and country splits the whole 
population into two parts, one living in the town, the other 
in the country. This division has unique features in every 
class formation. For example, in feudal socicty the classes 
of peasants and the feudal lords were concentrated mainly 
in the village. whereas the towns were mainly the centres 
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of the artisans, the traders, the emerging bourgeoisie. In 
capitalist society all social sections are represented. 
although to a different degree, both in the town and in 
the village. Hence the division of the bourgeoisie and the 
petty bourgeoisie into urban and rural, the division of the 
working class into the urban and rural proletariat, and so 
on. 

Group distinctions expressing the existence of smaller 
groups within classes are also considered social distinctions. 
For example, the bourgeoisie itself is divided into small. 
medium and big capitalists depending on the amount of 
means of production that they own. 

We must also take into consideration the division of the 
bourgeoisie into monopolistic and non-monopolistic bour- 
geoisie and also note those groups among the monopolists 
that are directly connected with the war industry, with 
militarisation of the economy. These are the most ag- 
gressive section of the bourgeoisie, which quite often has 
a decisive influence on the policies of imperialist states. 

There may exist in society more or less significant layers 
of people that do not belong to any definite class. and also 
the declassed people, who have lost their connection with 
their own class (such, for example, is the lumpen-prole- 
tariat under capitalism, which consists of people who have 
no definite occupation and who have sunk to the lower 
depths of society—beggars, prostitutes. thieves, etc.). 

Among diverse social distinctions the main and definitive 
are class distinctions. First, they spring frum the deepest 
foundations of society, that is. directly from the relations 
of people to the means of production, from the essence of 
the production relations, which determine all other social 
relations. Second, classes are the most powerful and usually 
the most numerous social groups, whose interrelations and 
struggle exert a decisive influence on the whole history of 
society, on its entire social, political and ideological life. 

Bourgeois sociologists often attempt to dissolve the con 
cept of “class” into the more general concept of the “social 
group . to replaee the division of capitalist society into 
classes by a division into sodal lavers, “strata™ fewek 
terms as “strata” and “stratification”, bormOwed frem 
geology to denote the division of society tO V arrows 
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layers. usually imply a certain hierarchy). All kinds of 
criteria are used to determine the composition of the 
various strata, such as occupation, wealth, education, place 
of residence and so on, but no emphasis is placed on the 
-main and decisive factor—the relationship to the means of 
production, which in the final count determines pcople’s 
social status. In his analysis of the social composition of the 
population of the United States. for instance, the American 
sociologist F. Znanetski circumvents the existence of classes 
but deals with several dozen separate religious groups. 
ethnic minorities of emigrants and their descendants, with 
various cultures. numerous clubs, and_ professional and 
commercial groups, a certain number of governmental 
groups, and also with scientific, literary and artistic associa- 
tions. The hidden purpose of such a classification of groups 
is to obscure the basic fact of the existence of class contra- 
dictions in society. By taking groups classified according to 
income. profession, cultural level, psychology, and so on, 
and substituting them for classes, bourgeois sociologists 
proclaim the “disappearance” of classes in the capitalist 
countries or their absorption in a kind of “middle class”. 

Marxists do not deny the existence in contemporary 
society of various social layers and groups, various polit- 
ical, economic and cultural organisations. But in the first 
place, it is a mistake to confuse groups of people that have 
formed objectively, such as classes, nations and so on, with 
organisations created for certain purposes (cultural, polit- 
ical. etc.). And second, the true social significance of anv 
groups may be revealed only in so far as we establish their 
place in the class structure of society and their role in the 
class struggle. 


2. Social Structure and How It Changes 


The sum-total of classes, social layers and groups, the 
system of their relationship form the social structure of 
society. 

When one mode of production is replaced by another 
the distribution of the means of production among Classes 
*¢ altered with the result that certain classes are replaced 


by others. 
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The history of class society records three basic forms of 
class enslavement: slavery, serfdom, and hired labour. The 
consecutive replacement of these modes of exploitation has 
meant that the workman’s personal dependence has gradu- 
ally been replaced by economic dependence. 

In the age dominated by the slave-owning mode of pro- 
duction the slave owner possessed not only the means of 
production but also the worker in production who was re- 
garded merely as an instrument of production. The Roman 
author Marcus Terentius Varro in his treatise on agri- 
culture divided the implements for tilling the fields into 
three categories: “... Implements possessed of speech, im- 
plements that emit inarticulate sounds, and dumb imple- 
ments; the speaking implements are slaves, those that emit 
inarticulate sounds are oxen, and the dumb implements are 
wagons.” ! 

Under the feudal mode of production the peasant had 
a small farm and certain instruments of production. But 
the feudal lord was the owner of the main means of pro- 
duction—the land, and it was this that allowed him to ap- 
propriate the peasant’s surplus labour. The serf was not 
regarded as completely the property of his feudal lord: the 
latter could buy or sell him, but not (according to law) kill 
him. The feudal lord appropriated the peasant’s surplus 
product either by means of corvée (payment in work) or 
by means of quit-rent (payment in produce), or in the form 
of money rent (when the peasant paid the landowner a 
certain sum of money). These forms of appropriation 
changed consistently at various stages of the development 
of the feudal mode of production. 

In slave-owning and also feudal societies the social 
structure takes unique forms. In a number of Oriental 
countries society is divided into castes, isolated groups of 
people connected by the unity of an inherited profession 
“...The crude form in which the division of labour ap- 
pears with the Indians and Egyptians calls forth the caste 
system in their State and religion... .”? 


_ 


* Quoted from Ancient’ Medes of Production. Onigieme! Somme 
Leningrad, 1933, p. 20 (in Russian). 
K. Marx and F Fngels. The German Ideology. ~ 
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In ancient India the free population was divided into 
four castes: the Brahmans (noble priestly families), the 


| Kshatriya (military nobility), the Vaisya (the bulk of free 


members of the communes) and the Sudra (the lowest 
section of society—people excluded from the commune, 
separated from their tribe, and so on); lower than all these 
were the slaves. The caste division was strengthened by the 
slave state of the Asiatic type and hallowed by religion (the 
latter believed that the God Brahma had created the 
Brahmans from his mouth, the Kshatriya—from his arms, 
er oe his thighs and the Sudras from his 
eet). 

In other slave-owning societies (Ancient Greece, Rome, 
etc.) and also in feudal society class distinctions were 
strengthened with the help of the state by the division of 
the population into estates. The law laid down for every 
estate a special position in the state, and certain rights and 
obligations. The estates were formed on the basis of the 
class division but did not entirely correspond to it since 
they introduced an element of the hierarchy of power and 


legal privilege.! 


The capitalist mode of production simplified the class 
division of society and, at any rate, in principle, abolished 
the hierarchical privileges. Under capitalism the direct pro- 
ducers, the workers, are legally free, but they are deprived 
of the ownership of the means of production and are eco- 
nomically dependent on the capitalists. For this reason 
Marx and Engels called the capitalist mode of exploitation 


a system of hired slavery. 
Thus the character of antagonistic modes of production 


calls into being various modes of exploitation and at the 
same time various divisions of society into classcs. 


! In Ancient Rome the population was divided into patricians and 
plebeians, who in their turn were subdivided into several grades accord- 
ing to their ownership of property. In feudal Europe the highest estates 
were the priests and aristocracy, who unlike the third, lowest estate 
(merchants, artisans, peasants, etc.) enjoyed certain privileges; they 
were {reed from paying tribute, were exempt from physical punishment, 
could not be judged except by a court of their own estate and had the 
right to own land and the serfs who were hound to if. In pre-revelu 
Russia there were five estates—the nobility, the clergy, the 
the meshchane (petty bourgeoisie) and the peasants. 


fporiat 


merchants 
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The basic classes in antagonistic, class-divided society 
are the classes which are engendered by the prevailing 
mode of production and without which it would be incon- 
ceivable. The basic contradiction of the given mode of 
production is expressed in the interrelationship and 
struggle between these classes. 

Besides the basic classes the social structure usually 
comprises non-basic or transitional classes connected with 
the survival of parts of previous modes of production or 
the existence of embryos of a new mode of production in 
the form of special economic structures. Consequently these 
are either old or new classes involving either obsolete or 
newly emerging forms of the social economy. 

There existed in slave societies, for instance, small free 
peasant farmers and also craftsmen. In feudal society, as 
the towns developed there arose new social strata compris- 
ing craftsmen organised in guilds and corporations, mer- 
chants, and so on. In the later Middle Ages the guild 
craftsmen in the towns became exploiters, and their ap- 
prentices—the exploited mass of workers. Big landowners 
employing both capitalist and pre-capitalist modes of 
exploiting the peasants continued to exist for a long time 
in capitalist society, and in countries where significant 
traces of feudalism still remain they exist to this day as 
one of the non-basic classes. 

In most capitalist countries there is the non-basic class 
of the petty bourgeoisie comprising peasants, craftsmen. 
smal] traders and small property owners-—-a numerically 
significant section of society which plays a considerable 
part in the political struggle. Economically they hold an 
intermediate position between the bourgeoisie and the pro- 
letariat. The fact that they are owners of private property 
brings them closer to the bourgeoisie (although unlike the 
uncarmed private capitalist property theirs is usually carned 
property, based on personal labour); but they are also 
linked with the proletariat by being workers themselves 
and expenencing the oppression of capital. 

The development of production alters the status and 
numbers ol classes, In the middle of the 19th century the 
bor OGisie was rather numerous because the instruments 
of labour were owned mainly by medium anil <mall 
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| capitalists. In England this class constituted eight per cent 
of the able-bodied population: in other countries the pro- 
‘portion was even larger, while the army of hired labour 
‘did not account for more than half of the able-bodied 
population. The development of monopoly capitalism, the 
link-up of the monopolies with the state and the scientific 
and technological revolution that began in the middle of 
the 20th century have brought about considerable changes 
in the capitalist mode of production. There has been an 
unprecedented concentration of production and centralisa- 
tion of capital, particularly since the Second World War. 
|Thus the share of the 200 largest companies in the general 
/active capital of industrial companies in the United States 
‘increased from 45 per cent in 1950 to 57 per cent in 
1964-1965; they appropriated 68 per cent of the net profit. 
All this has had the effect of building into the capitalist 
class a powerful layer of monopolistic bourgeoisie. The 
numbers of the bourgeoisie in relation to the population 
has decreased owing to the monopolies crushing many 
small and medium-size capitalists. It now numbers bciween 
one and four per cent of the able-bodied population of the 
highly developed capitalist countries. At the same time the 
power and wealth of the monopoly bourgeoisie in these 
countries have multiplied. 

The army of hired labour confronting capital has grown 
considerably, its ranks having been swelled mainly by 
numerical reduction of the petty bourgeoisie in both town 
and country who have been driven out of business. 

As capitalism develops the petty bourgeoisie disinte- 
grates: a small portion of it adds to its wealth and joins 
the capitalists, while the larger part goes bankrupt and 
assumes the position of cither economically dependent prop- 
erty-owners or seni-proletarians and proletarians. ‘This is 
a regular process based on the advantages of large-scale 
production over small-scale production. on the law of the 
concentration and centralisation of capital discovered by 
Marx. 

sut this process does not entirely oust the small pro- 
ducers. Of course, the technical progress in cayrtalist 
society does drive the small producers out of business. Thex 
camnot stand the pace, cannot keep on replacing ole 
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equipment with new, introducing means of automation, 
telemechanics and other complex and expensive machinery. 
But it is not to the advantage of monopoly capital to take 
over all the functions of production. The monopolies leave 
a number of such functions to the small businessmen. 

Marxists have never claimed that the trend towards 
proletarianisation of the middle strata must lead to their 
complete disappearance. As Lenin observed, the develop- 
ment of capitalist production follows a _ contradictory 
course: “A number of new ‘middle strata’ are inevitably 
brought into existence again and again by capitalism (ap- 
pendages to the factory, work at home, small workshops 
scattered all over the country to meet the requirement of 
big industries, such as the bicycle and automobile indus- 
tries, etc.). These new small producers are just as inevitably 
being cast again into the ranks of the proletariat.’! 

The petty bourgeois survives in contemporary developed 
capitalist countries not because he is “stable” as the refor- 
mists aver, but because he is needed by the large-scale 
capital which opposes him. Taken as a whole, however. 
the small businessman is being steadily pushed out by 
monopoly capitalism into the ranks of the proletarians 
and hired labour in general. 

The army of hired labour, “liberated” by capital from 
any. even small, ownership of the means of production. 
constitutes in the developed capitalist countries the over- 
whelming majority of the population. In 1968 it accounted 
for 93 per cent of the able-bodied population in Britain. 
‘5 per cent in the United States and Canada, 81 per cent 
in the Federal Republic of Germany, 76 per cent in France. 
65 per cent in Italy, and 60 per cent in Japan. 

The numbers and proportion of the basic sections of the 
urban industrial proletariat have considerably increased in 
the Jast 10 years, as against a decrease in the agricultural 
proletariat. At the turn of the century there were 29.9 
million industrial workers in the United States. Britain. 
Germany and France, but by the middle of the 20th 
century the figuee had almost doubled to 58.1 million. ‘The 
army of the werking class is new werld-wide. with con 
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tingents in Europe, America, Asia, Australia and Africa. 
It is more mature and educated, more conscious anid 
organised and has enhanced its political role in society. 
The conditions of scientific and technological revolution 
alter the composition of the working class, the number of 
skilled workers having considerably increased as against 
a decrease in unskilled workers. 

The introduction of the assembly line supplemented the 
ordinary type of factory workers handling all-purpose 
‘tools and machines with a great number of specialised 
workers trained to perform comparatively simple opera- 
tions on the line. Automation, however, is doing away with 
‘the one-skill man and producing a new layer of highly 
skilled workers servicing, adjusting and repairing auto- 
| matic lines. 
| Bourgeois ideologists often assert that in the context of 
the scientific and technological revolution the proletariat 
is destined to disappear, first, because of the decrease in 
the numbers of people engaged in production and the in- 
crease in those employed in the service industries, and 
secondly, because of the increase in intellectuals and white- 
collar workers in general. 

It must be noted first of all, however, that bougeois 
sociologists and economists wrongly associate the concept 
of the “proletarian” exclusively with the manual worker. 
Marx himself introduced the concept of the collective 
labourer, comprising manual and brain workers, those 
directly engaged in the production process and those per- 
forming various subsidiary functions. 

The scientific and technological revolution by increasing 
labour productivity makes it possible to expand the sphere 
of services (trade, cultural institutions, public catering, and 
so on). More than half the able-bodied population of the 
United States are already engaged in this sphere. But this 
sphere also reproduces the structure of capitalist society, 
People employed in services do not stand outside the class 
division of society; they become part of those classes and 
social strata into which people engaged in industry and 
agriculture are divided. 

Similarly, the rapid growth of the intelligentsia and 
white-collar workers, which considerably exceeds that of 
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the able-bodied population as a whole, does not testify to 
the “deproletarianisation” of the population or to the 
emergence of a new “middle class” absorbing the prole- 
tariat. 

The term “intelligentsia” is generally used to denote the 
section of people professionally engaged in work of an in- 
tellectual nature. It may also include a considerable number 
of white-collar workers, but not all of them, of course, be- 
cause many are not employed in intellectual work as such 
but perform various purely technical functions. 

The intelligentsia mever has been and never can be a 
separate class. It is not homogeneous in the class sense 
because it is formed out of representatives of various 
classes and serves various classes. As the Russian Marxist 
Vorovsky put it, the intelligentsia “resembles an ideo- 
logical parliament in which the representatives of various 
classes enter into all kinds of groupings according to how 
the interests of the classes that sent them there coincide. 
flence there can be no grounds for speaking of the class 
features of the intelligentsia as a whole. ..”.! 

Scientific and technical progress. the development of 
education and culture have vastly increased the number of 
intellectuals and white-collar workers in the capitalist 
countries. Their share in the able-bodied population of the 
United States, fur example, increased between |Ssu and 
1959 from 10.4 to 34.6 per cent. 

At the same time the social status of the intelligentsia 
has considerably changed. Formerly it was a comparatively 
small and relatively privileged section of society. far re- 
moved from people of manual labour. Lhe intelligentsia 
today is so large because it serves all branches of maternal 
and spiritual production. 

— Scientists and engieers form the most tapidiy expand 
ing section of the intelligentsia. Indeed a large number ot 
chemeers and techiueians are acquiring & status close ty 
that of the working class. In the last century the mibetiec 
tials and white-collar workers were a conmperatimels 
privileped enclawe but today they have turned inte white- 
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collar proletarians. From the standpoint of working condi- 
tions and salary white-collar workers are often not better 
but worse off than the wage worker. In the United States 
at the beginning of the 2Uth century the average salary of 
office workers in the processing industry was more than 
2.3 times the wage of the average manual worker; at 
present it is only a little more than nine-tenths of that 
wage. A large proportion of engineers have lost their 
former superiority functions which made them what Marx 
called the industrial commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers of capital; the rate and rhythm of work of these 
employees, like those of the workers, are now increasingly 
determined by the actual technological process. So the 


growing proportion of engineering and technical personnel 


and white-collar workers, which bourgevis sociologists 
present as the “deproletarianisation” of society, actually 


implies that an ever increasing portion of this section of 


society is being placed by capitalism into conditions of life 
that resemble those of the working class. 

At the same time a part of the intelligentsia employed 
in the “traditional” professions (doctors, lawyers, artists. 
etc.) remains close in status to the middle sections of 
society, and the upper class of the bourgeois intelligentsia 
(for example, the managers) usually merges with the rul- 
ing class. 

Thus we see that the class structure of society is re- 
markably complex, comprising various non-basic classes and 
intermediate layers besides the basic classes. What is more, 
the classes are not closed groups of people lke the hier- 
archical estates of feudal times. Individuals are constantly 
moving from some groups or social strata to others. 

Bourgeois sociologists try to present this fluidity in 
capitalist society as the disappearance of class divisions. 
Some of them maintain that classes are in constant move- 
ment with people entering them and guing up and down 
inside them, like lifts in a large building. Of course, there 
is far greater social mobility in capitalist conditious than 
under feudalism with its numerous hierarchical barriers. 
Xut class barriers do not disappear under capitalism and 
class contradictions increase. Whereas in the early stages 
of the development of capitalism some members of the 
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nobility, village kulaks (rich farmers), etc., were able to 
penetrate the ranks of the ruling class, today it is no easier 
to enter the circle of the monopolists than it was in the age 
of absolutism for a petty bourgeois to gain admission to 
the nobility. The American economist Ferdinand Lund- 
berg in his book The Rich and the Super-Rich shows how 
the power of money has grown in the United States. Ac- 
cording to his figures, the United States has at present 
200,000 very rich people, most of whom belong to the 
500 richest families. More than 60 per cent of them in- 
herited their wealth. 

Although the class status of certain individuals may 
change this does not eliminate the distinctions between 
classes which form the class structure of society. Moreover 
the changes occurring in the social status of the masses 
under capitalism, the ruining of small businessmen, the 
proletarianisation of peasants and craftsmen, the growth of 
unemployment among the workers only broaden the gap 
between the basic classes of capitalist society. 


3. Class Interests and Class Struggle, Forms 
of Class Struggle and Organisation 


Class struggle has persisted throughout the history of 
society, ever since the collapse of the primitive commune. 
“Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian. lord and ser. 
guild-master and journeyman, in a word, oppressor and 
oppressed, stood in constant opposition to one another, 
carried on an uninterrupted, now hidden, now open fight, 
a hght that each time ended, either in a revolutionary re- 
constitution of society at large, or in the common rum of 
the contending classes.”! This is how Marx and Engels 
characterised the basic forms of the class struggle in the 
days before capitalism in the Manifesto of the Cumunse! 
Party. The age of capitalism brought further intensifiea 
tion of the class struggle. 

What is it that causes the conflict between classes? 1s it 
lastorically inevitable? Bourgeois historians and xc 
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ogists maimtain that it is the result of a “misunderstand- 
ing. a “mutual failure of cemmunication” between classes. 
the misguided policies of the ruling sections of society, of 
“ucitement by evil-minded elements’, and so on. Many 
of them ce an appeal for social and moral values capable 
of uniting the warring classes. But to express hopes that it 
is possible to unre classes with mreconcilable. antagonistic 
mterests with the help of ewen the “best” ideas or moral 
values implies a false, idealist approach to the question. 
Im realty there can be no stable social, political and 
spiritual unity in a society where classes are thrown tito 
oppesition by the conditions of their economic existerice, 

The class struggle is evoked by the diametrically opposed 
social position and contradictory interests of the different 
classes. What are class interests? What is behind them? It 
is sometimes asserted that class interest is determined by 
the consciousness of the members of the given class. This 
is incorrect. The working class ef any given capitalist 
country may for a certain time not be aware of its lunda- 
mental! interests and restrict itself to hghting for cerlam 
particular interests (for example, for increased wages, re- 
duction of working hours, and so on). But this does not 
mean that its fundamental! class interests do not exist. 

Class interest is determined not by the cansciousiess ot the 
class but by its position and role in the sysiem of social 
production. Since the proletariat is deprived ol ownership 
of the means of production and subjected to capitalist 
exploitation, it is interested in abolishing capitalism, and 
thus it is a revolutionary class. 

The bourgeoisie and the proletariat are antagomstic 
clawes because their interests are diametricaily opposed 
and irreconcilable. The same was tence or the basic classes 
in the societics that preceeded capitalism: slave-owners ered, 
slaves, lords and serfs. 

ihere may be antagonistic relations not only between 
the oppused classes af one socio-economic formation but 
ale between the classes of different formations one o! 
which is superseding the other. Such, for cxalnple. were 
fle vehations Weiween the bourecoisic and the feudal aristoc- 
paev in Mae Ooriod when bonigeais methods of exploia 
fio came mto eonfhiet with these of feudalism. Bat in- 
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asmuch as both classes were exploiters they were able to 
unite. Feudal methods of exploitaticn merged with bour- 
geois methods in the economics of several countries. and 
m the political field the bourgtoisie and the landowners 
often formed a common front, particularly when faced 
with a common enemy—the mass of the people led by the 
proletariat. 

Whereas the opposition or divergence of class interests 
forms the basis of the struggle between classes. coincidence 
of the interests of different classes creates a possibility of 
their working together. Iu the situation created by con- 
temporary capitalism there are objective conditions for 
combined action on the part of the proletariat, the peasantry 
and the urban petty bourgeoisie, the bulk of the intelligentsia 
and white-collar workers, against the monopolies. As the 
wost revolutionary, organised and united class, the proletariat 
is the natural leader of any alliance oi these groups. 

in the class struggle even radically different social 
classes, when faced by a common enemy, may find that 
their imterests temporarily coincide. Thus, the nation-wide 
objectives. for example. the struggle for national indepen- 
dence in the colonies and semi-colonies, may provide 
gtounds for combined action on the part ef the mass of the 
working people (wv ‘orkimy class. peasantry. urban petty 
bourgeoisie, intelligentsia) and the national bourgeoisie. 
But in such a situation each class acts according to tts owt 
rights, accordivg to its own class mmtcrests. This is why 
Leni demanded “...a precise analysis of these varied in- 
terests of different classes that coincide in certain defnite. 
limited common aims”. 

ibe urgcois sociologists and the advucaies of reform, and 

the right-wing secialists, deay the necessity of tie lass 
struggle, Uley assert that the driving force ot progress 6 
‘class €o-operation”. But in point of fact the driving fiper 
of dewiopment of class-divided sovwtivs oe thy 
1 OMY V struggle between the classes. Mavervalist 
iclls us that the source ef all development tes im the 
‘tHruggle of oppesing forces and trends In class soceto thu 
law of dialeeties manifests uself in the class struguh 
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| The class struggle exerts a profound influence on the 
‘development of the preduciive forces. One of the incite 
ments to introduce machinery was the desire of the 
icapitalists to break the resistance of the workers, to force 
them tu submit to the compulsory rhythm of factory pro- 
duetien. Marx observed that in Britain, “... since iS 
the invention and application of machmery has been cinipl 
the result of the war between workers and cinployers ‘ 
The workers’ resistance prevented the capitalisis trem 
multiplying their profits mainly by increasing working 
hours and forced them to concentrate their efforts on *e- 
ducing the amount of necessary working time by increasing 
labour productivity. by employing more efficient machinery. 

But the Marxist proposition that the class struggle is the 
driving force of development of class-divided socicties does 
not imply that it is the prime cause of development of 
the productive forces. The class structure of society and 
the class struggle it produces are themselves determined by 
the dex dopment of the productive forces and production 
relations. The ciass struggle acts as the driving force of 
historical development primarily because it is the means by 
which an obsolete social system is transformed into a new 
and higher system. The conflict between the new pro- 
ductive forecs and the obsolete relations of produciion finds 
its expression in an antagonism between classes. This 
conflict is resolved by @ social revolution, which is a higher 
manifestation of the class struggle. 

The class siruggle acts as the motivator of histerreal 
events not only in an epoch of social revolutions but alse 
in so-called peaceful epochs. The reforms, the minor tm- 
pooyemrentY lauded by the reformists are, im fact. a by- 
product of the revolutionary s strueele. The degree of democ- 
pacy achieved im any country depends decisively on the 
scope of the revolutionary struggle of the progressive 
classes. Lenin contrasted the socialist theory of the class 
struweic as the only real mover of history to the bom geeots 
theory ul Co- operation between classes as the drmving ferme 
af social progress. He wrote: “According to the theory oF 
somalia, ie. of Marwism ... the veal driving force ot 
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history is the revolutionary class struggle. Accurding to 
the theory of bourgevis phitosophers, the driving force of 
progress is the unity of ail clements mm society wi realise 
tae “un perfeetions: of certain of it. imstitutions. The first 
theory is materialist; the second is idealist. The first 1s 
revolutionary; the second is reformist. The first serves as 
the basis for the tactics of the proletariat in modern 
capitalist, countries. The sccond serves as tne basis of the 
tactics of the bourgeoisie.”! 

The class struggle may bier i greatiy in character and 
form. It occurs in various spheres of sucial life—in the 
economy, im the social, political and spiritual fields; it may 
have different degrees of intensity, trom passive apyestand 
to a hostile class to active attack on its positions and drastic 
class clashes: it may be hidden or open, spontanewus or 
conscious. The substitution of some forms of class struggle 
for others depends on changes in the situation. om the 
degree of intensity of the contradictions between the in- 
teresis of the various classes, on the development of cach 
class. 

The forms of the class struggle are connected with the 
forms of ciass organisation. This comes out very clearly 
mm the example of the class strugele of the proletariat. The 
proletariat conducts its struggle ery capitalisin im 
three main forms: economic. politica’, and ideological. 

The ccononac struggle is, historically. dive first form of 
ihe class struggie of the proletariat. In all countries tie 
workers struggle began by their defending their immediate 
daily econeumic interests. They fought for higher wages. 
reduced working hours, improvement of working condi 
tions. and so on. It was in this struggle that the proletariat s 
first organisations arose—the trade uniens that were ty 
become its school of class struggle. Strikes. partial er gen 
eral, are a vitally important means of ecouumic strug! 
(Inder present-day conditions in certain countries, euch as 


lraly, the workers reply to the employers’ VULETIMS Ly 
duce production or close down Factories: with ihe “work 
mn osthike, clurimy which they oceupy factories and pak 
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over the managenrent so as to make it impossible for the 
owners to stop production. 

The economic fight fer daily needs m of vital importance 
to the working class. but it cannot rid the working claws 
of exploitation and insecurity. 

The ideclogisis of capitalism maintain that the proleta- 
riats class struggle is becoming pointless because its posi- 
tron is gradually improvine and the profits of the monop- 
alies are “seeping down” into all strata of society. In 
fact. however. wage rises are lagging behind rising prices 
and productivity of labour. which means that the actual 
degree of exploitation is systematically increasing. The re- 
formists, the right-wing socialists. idealising capitalism, 
enthuse about the social legislation on wages, working cen- 
ditions and social security. ete.. that has been introduced 
some capitalist countries. fut they hide the fact that these 
are concessions won from the capitalists by the working 
clast and in no sense the fruit of the “good will” of the 
monopohes. A certain rise in the workers’ standard of life 
has occurred in a number of capitalist countries mainly 
owing to the class struggle of the proletariat. Out of the 
tremendous wealth produced by their hands and brains the 
proletarians in some capitalist countries have won for 
themselves more or less tolerable conditions of life. a 
certain improvement in living standards compared with 
their plight as it was in the 19th century. But we must not 
forget that even in the richest capitalist country. the 
United States. millions of working people lve on or near 
the poverty line. The social status of the working class has 
not changed at all. Tt is still exploited like the other wark- 
ing people, it ws allowed no part in the management of pro- 
duction or any real participation in the affairs of society. 
Ty is provided with only the lowest quality. cheapest 
standardised hemes. the cheapest “mass consumption” 
motor-cars. and so on. Milliens of workers still live om 
slums. 

What is more the improved standard of living won by 
come groups of workers in the capitalist countries ie ee 
dueed to nouelt by the rising cost of living, by imilation. 
Waees lag behind the material and cultaral needs ot the 
woker aud big family which tend to grow with the 
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development of society. [t should also he horace it mined that 
the relatively tolerable standard of life in a small group of 
developed «¢ re countries ts wer on the plundiriig ol 
the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America. os untae 
exchange. on unequal pay for women. on harsh exploita- 
tion of Negroes and iunmigrant — and also on the 
intensified exploitation of the working people in these 
countries themselves. 

Contemporary bourgeois ideclogists argue that today the 
working class of the capitalist countries is “integreted” in 
capitalist society and “has a stake” in that society because 
it receives from it some of the good things ef life. Hlowever. 
they conceal the fact that all these good things have been 
produced by the working class itself and that only its per- 
sistent struggle has restored to it a part of what was 
created by its own labour. As im the old days, the worker. 
whose productivity has now grown so much, still does not 
receive a considerable part of the wealth he creates. 1s 
still cheated of the surplus value. He is still exploited bs 
capital. This is confirmed by the development of tlre 
workers’ strike campaign. The total mumber of strikers in 
the developed capitalist countries. amounting to 74.5 million 
between 1919 and 1939. doubled between 1946 and 1959 
and quadrupled between 1960 and 1969, when it reached 
360 million. 

“igmihcantly. it is the part of the working class concen- 
trated in the main monopolised industries, at the large 
factories belonging to the monopolies. where wages are 
higher than in the non-monepoly sector, that displays the 
wreates! activity in the strike campeign. Class conflicts af 
ractomes become even more intense with the further 
advance of the scientific and technological pevelution. 
which im the cenditiens of capitalism brings mach haw 
ship to the worker. 

ihe coonumie struegic net only Couniteracts the process 
of impoverishment of the proletariat: it alse vives af thee 
onearisation fo «lewd with witer pevalutuinary tases Th thy 
wearhe hick vier helt tlhe Papers vol capital tleew world 
iw slegrected, oe Mars pet th to cae level doer of fereboeed 
wretches pat Salywabin, “By cowardly vivir wy bo chee 
everyday coniliog with capil, they avould erty olf 
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qualify themselves fer the initiating of any Jarger me-e- 
ment.”! 

Significant though it may be, the economic struggle is 
not in itself enough te do away with capitalist expluitation. 
To achieve this there must be poditien?] struggle on the part 
of the proletariat. ) 

Even the struggle for partial economic demands. for 
example, for reduction of working hours, for a guaranteed 
minimum wage. for soctal security (particularly in the form 
of pensions, ete.) inspires the proletariat to undertake 
political action. In present-day conditions the defence of 
the working people's economic interests depends to a great 
extent on successful struggle against militarism and the 
aris race. So the strike cainpaign often acquires political 
significance and is closely linked with the fight against the 
imperialist preparations for a new war, with the fight for 
democracy and national independence. 

The political struggle exerts a powerful influence on tlie 
strugele in the econonne held. It is characteristic that with 
the general hight against socialism on their hands the 
capitalists, fearing that the class struggle may grew inte @ 
mass revolutionary movement, have been compelled io 
make some concessions to the workers demands and try to 
employ bettcr disguised forms of exploitation of the work- 
ing people. The existence of the world socialist system and 
the achievements of the socialist countrics greatly im- 
crease the strength of the proletariat of the capitalist countries. 

Political struggle takes many forms ranging from partic- 
ipation in elections to parliaments. local councils and 
other state organisations to mass demonstrations. from the 
peaceful use of the parliamentary platiorm to the revolu- 
tionary struggle for power. The ehief objective af the 
proletariat’s political struggle is fo overthrow the pow 
of the capitalist class and establish its ewn power the 
dictutership of the working class. and. once this power his 
leary wen, to cemsolidate if as the imetrument for hutiding 
socialist society. 

i tietorrenl!s political struggle developed alter th 
economic stfugele, Wut Ht ranks fost in ainportance becuse 
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it is a higher form of class strugvle. The reasons for this 


are as follows: 

In the economic struggie action agaist the exploiters 
way be confmed to separate centingents of the working 
class (for example, the workers of an individual factory: 
whereas in the political struggle the workers and cay vitalists 
are ranged against each other as classes each im its 
entirety. 

In the economic strugglé the workers defend their 
own immediate, daily interests, sometimes the interests of 
separate groups of the working class, but in the political 
strumele they are defending their own fundamental gen- 
eral class interests. 

In ihe ceonomic struwele. if if is Conducted separately 
from the political struggle, the workers acquire only a 
trade umon type of consciousness, that is. an vuderstanding 
of the ewn marrow professional niterests: in the pelitieal 
strugere, led by a Marsist Party, the working class evalyes 
a traiy Class. proletarian socialist comscisusness, en under- 
standing of its fundamental general class interesis, of ies 
— mission and rey olutionary ubjectiv es. 

The economic struggle provides the profetariat with 
.- ‘orghnisation it needs in the form of trade unions; the 
political struggle demands the creation of a Marwist 
political party, the highest form of class oureanisatinn of 
the proletariat. 

~~ ideological strugele is also a highly important form 
f the class struggle of the prole ‘tariat. To rouse the work 
ing class fer a broad ceonomic and particularly pohtioal 
strugele one must inake it aware of is fundamental clase 
interests “The theory of Marxism-Leninism, acentitie socal 


ism. pIVES ihe working class this awareness. rewewls the 
lawe of social development. the Laws of the demlopmenat al 
capitalism and shows the working claws the wavs avul 
cams of struggle for freedom from exploltatinn. be 
socialism, bhi theoreti@al, ideotowieat xtrugel Of the wi 

ing class. of its parties. is aimed al frees & the wirkews 
immils trem bowepecta ideas and prejudices. The intendie 
tion olf Marxist socialist jdee! Ney mo The sewenignens 
workin elass MOVGment PAises TH te & highes lvvel a 
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is just as essential for final victory of the proletariat os 
other forms of the class struggle. 

In the course of this struggle classes aeenure political 
and ideclogical shape. Ther complex path of development 
transforms ‘Hirer from a passive object of history te ifs can 
seiwus and active subject. its makers. From being closses 
“in themselves” they become classes “for themselves”! 
“Economic conditions,’ wrote Marx, “had first transformed 
the mass of the people of the country into workers. The 
combination of capital has created for this mass a common 
situation. common interests. This mass is thus already a class 
as against capital. but not vet for itself. In the struggle 
this mass becomes united and constitutes itself as a class 
for itself.” 

In the formation of a class as an actively operating 
subject, as a class “for itself’, an important role is played 
by the emergence of the corresponding political organisa- 
tions, particularly political parties. 

The class strugele finds its most definite form ot expres- 
sion iy the strug@le of political parties. Political parities 
express the interests of classes and lead their struggle. 
Parties differ from classes in that they (1) never embrace 
thee whole of a class but represent only part of it—the very 
word party derives from the Latin word pars (partis). 
m¢aning a part: (2) ae are the result of the conscrous 
joining together of the advanced, most active representa- 
fives of the given class in the name of definite political 
ideas and aims, whereas classes themselves arise sponta- 
meousiy as a result of the economic development of society 
The party therefore arises alter the class has talkers 
shape. 

tourvenis idenlogists. and also reformasts umd revisioniets, 
tw to obseure the connection between parties and classes 
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Manv bourgeots sociologists follow the German sociologist 
Max Weber in dividing society into three independent 
orders: economic, secial and political. Classes are placed 
in the econemic order: the se-called status groups. which 
are distinguished by the degree of respect they commanl 
in society make up the social order, and parties are assigned 
to the political ee This approach to the question offers 
the possibility ef isolating parties from classes. 

Of course, the division of society into parties does not 
usualiv coincide with the division into classes. A class 1 
quite often represented not by one but by several parties 
expressing, along with the weneral class interests, the in- 
terests of separate groups within the class. The contradic- 
tiuns between the bourgeois parties are often somewhat 
superficial in character, but sometimes they reflect deeper 
differences between the various factions within classes + 
can be used by the proletariat in the interests of its class 
struggle. 

The class struggle reveals the true face of each party. 
“The division of any society into different political parties. 
Lenin wrote, “is revealed most clearly of all in times of 
profonnd crises shaking the whole country ... all phrase- 
mongering, all that is petty and extraneous, is brushed 
aside by the gravity of the struggle: the parties strain every 
nerve and appeal to the masses. and the masses, guided by 
their wnerring instinct and enlightened by the experience 
of an open struggle, follew the partiés that represent the 
interests of a particular class.’”! 

The party ef the working class is the advanced, politt 
cally organised and active part of the werkine cluss. its 

vanguard. The majority of workers are fom much ever 
burdened by exploitation to be able in the conditions ol 
capitalism to rise to the level of class comseiousiness that 
distinguishes the vanguard: even a trade unton, @ simples 
kind of organisation more easily understawd be the less 
developed sections of the workers, cannot take im the whol 
proletanai. So one. thevefore. should Cherish the ilhesson 
thatoom capitalie conditions (or even in the comd)ihums of 
the transition from eapitaligm to eommuniam? the dade 
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line between the vanguard of the working class and_ the 
whole class can automatically disappear. This line will be 
erased only when communism wims final victory. 

All other organisations of the proletariat—trade unions, 
cultural and educational associations. etc.—serve as neces- 
sary means in the class struggle but they cannot solve the 
fundamental problem. the problem of abolishing the 
capitalist aystem and carrying out a socialist revolution. 
Only a Marxist-Leninist Party. which is the highest form 
of class political organisation of the proletariat, is capable 
of uniting the activities of all proletarian organisations and 
guiding them to the one goal of socialist revolution. 

3ut there are opportunist parties as well as revolutionary 
parties of the working class in many capitalist countries. 
Opportanism and revisionism are not accidental phenomena 
in the working-class movement. They have their social 
roots: they are a result of bourgeois pressure on the un- 
stable sections of the workers. 

The working class is not homogeneous: it includes various 
interlayers, such as recent arrivals from the petty bour- 
evoisic. and the upper crust of highly paid workers, the 
working-class aristocracy. In the conditions of imperialism 
the bourgeoisie of the developed capitalist countries is able 
io bribe the upper sections of the proletariat out of the 
profits obtained by plundering the colonies and economi- 
cally dependent ceuntries and by fixing high monopoly 
prices. It is this that feeds and supports opportunism im 
the working-class movement. The corruption of part of 
the proletariat can be paid for not only out of colonial 
super-profits but also out of the super-profits obtained by 
monopoly capitalism through its appropriation of the fruits 
of the scientific and technological revolution, the achieve- 
ments of science and technology. 

The heterogencous nature of the working class leads 
inevitably to divergence of views and aspirations among 
its different seefions. and every turn in the development o1 
the class strugele intensifies these divergencies, evoking 
both ultsa-cleft’ and meht-wing deviations and trends. ‘The 
dialectics of the revolutionary movement is such that its 
cory gpowih, the involvement of the wider sections of the 
werkene class and partiewlarly offer (for example, petty 
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bourgeois) social strata, which is in itsell a positive pherse- 
menon may at the same time help to cultivate both riglit- 
wing and “leit” oppertunism. Opportunism, internal divi. 
slop in the working class and dissension between workers 
of different nationality are used by the bourgesisic as the 
chief means of weakening the working-class movement. Bir 
aithough the bourgeoisie in — countries may tempu- 
rarily be able to slow down the development of the class 
struggle of the proletariat. it has no power to stop if. 

The class strugele is the basic law of development o! 
class societies, and its driving force. This law spy ties 
by Nlarx amd Enwels consists in the fact that“... all hister- 
teal strugutes. whether they proceed im the political, re- 
ligtous. philosophical er seme other ideolegical domain, are 
in fact only the more or less clear expressivn of struggles 
of social classes, and that the existence of these classes and 
hereby the collisions, too. between them are in turn con- 
difioned by the degree of development of them cooneuns 
position by the mode of their production and of then 
exchange determined by it! This law. as Envels put it. 
is as important to histerical science. to understanding af 
the development of class society, as the Jaw of the eonver- 
sion of energy is to natural science. 


4. Historical Necessity 
and the Ways to Abalish Cloases 
The ultimate eral nt the class struevle Waser by the pre. 
Lariat is to abolish capitalist society with is ineviralle 
uvtugounism between classes, and to Create the ¢laestrxs 
communist society ‘This coal has become attainebte opty 
iv the Cpoch of tle creeis of capitalism. 

Admittedly, wwvareness of the injustice of « SOCIO 
divided mite antagonistic classes aid cally for iTS Gbsolitaun 
ave te be found emieh cartier at the vere dawns Ol vcapertal 
rem, That at that time they pay, commen to The poe af 
CCw Otley beh) Cee Whi CCodeaege Ciulifings ton ibys Alml 
tion of classes had not yet matured. 


* K. Marx and F. Engels. Sclected Works, Vol. 1. pp. 896-97 
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Only in the epoch of developed capitalisia does the 
mighty growth of the productive ferces crcete conditions ja 
which “... the abolition ef class distinctions can be a real 
progress, can be lasting without bringing about stagnation 
or even decline m the mode of social production™.! ia such 
a situation the desire of the oppressed and exploited imasses 
to destroy classes and svcial distinctions, to abolish class 
inequality, coimcides with the needs of economic progress. 
with objective necessity. 

The development vf contemporary capitalist society als 
creates the material pre-conditions for abolition of the old 
sociai forms vf division of labour betwrern town and 
country, between people of mental and physical iabour; it 
makes this abolition necessary. ‘The abolition of the anti- 
thesis, and subsequently of all essential differences between 
town and country “...is not merely possible. It iias be- 
come a direct necessity of industrial production itself, st 
as it has become a necessity of agricultural production, 

It secures free and all-round development not onty for the 
minority but for all members cf society, and this tremendous- 
ly accelerates social progress. 

Economic advance has not only necessitated the dest uction 
of classes: it has also given birth to the social ferce tbat is 
capable of carrying out this historic task. That force is the 
modern proletariat. 

OF all the oppressed classes that have ever foweht for tien 
freedom the working ¢lass is the only ene capabie of putting 
an end to the class division of society. When the slaves 
liberated themselves, they destroyed not ail forms of _~ 
property and exploitation but only the ve! aor. | of slayer 
When the seris obtained their emancipation they Stare 
owacre of their own little patches of land. The proletarian. 
on the other hand. cannot free himselfin any other way than 
by abolishing private ownership of the means of production 
in general and ending all forms of exploitation of man by 
may. For this reason the proletariat by ifs rev rolutionary Class 
strugevle vids mot only itself of oppression but ail working 


people. 


K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 2, p. 387. 
F. Engels, Anti-Duhring, pp. 351-52. 
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The proletariat is the most revolutionary class not because 
it is the poorest and suffers mest. Capitalism condemns to 
beggary and hardship millions of needy peasants and urban 
poor, many thousands of lumpen-proletarians whe olfen 
suffer even more than the proletarians, bul this does net make 
them any more revolutionary. The consistent revo lugonary 
drive of the proletariat is determined not only by the tact 
that it is an exploited class mterested in overth: ‘owing capital- 
ism, but also by the fact that of all the oppressed and 
exploited groups of the working people it alone is the vehicle 
of the new. higher, that is to say, socialist, mode of pro- 
duction. 

What is more. the proletariat is the most organised and 
conscious class. Because it is connected with Jarge-scale pro- 


duction, the proletariat, as Lenin says. “... economically 
dominates the centre and nerve of the entire ¢ economic svstem 
of capitalism. ..”.! It is united and trained in discipline and 


arganisation by the very conditions of labour in large-scale 
production and therefore is more capable than anv other class 
of working people of undertaking united, conscious action. In 
contrast to the revolutionary classes before it, which were not 
always able to unite even within the bounds of one national- 
ity, the proletariat wages the class struggle against capitalism 
on an international scale. /ternationalism is an inseparable 
and essential feature of the proletariat s class siruggle. 
Marxists single out the proletariat as the sole consrsternths 
revolutionary class not in order to oppese it to the vest af 
the working people but to reveal its vole as the leader of all 
working people. Marx flatly rejected the assertion of the 
German socialist Ferdinand La ssalle that in relation to the 
proletariat all other classes ave “a slid reactionary mass” 
Lassalle’s precept is incorrect and politically harmful: iW con 
denms the proletariat to isolation. In order to defeat Canta 
the proletariat must win over the broad masses of the wen hing 
people, above all the peasantry and also the war king inte |- 
ligentsia, the white-collar workers Capitalism brings main & 
the small and medium peasantry, it tuins 2 comsrbenalyle 
number of mtelfeetuals and white-collar workers ote gorvale 
hatians. it threatens the people with the disasters of @ytlinaroen 
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and war. with the destruction of all that has been achieved in 
the sphere of culture and art. The present epoch therefore 
holds out the possibility of winnie ever ever broader sec- 
tions of the working people to the side of the working class. 
Only with their support can the proletariat successfully carry 
out its historic mission. 

The scientific and technological revolution considerably 
extends the range of the social conflicts into which various 
groups of working people in capitalist society are drawn. Now 
these groups comprise not only workers thrown out of their 
jobs by automation or deprived of their skills and compelled 
to switch to low-paid occupations. They include also the 
bankrupt small producers who have to adapt to new pro- 
letarian conditions of life as well as many of the rank-and- 
file office workers and intellectuals whose life is growing more 
and more difficult and who are becoming ever more keenly 
aware of the inhuman and anti-pepular nature of capitalism. 
These groups also comprise a considerable section of the 
young people, who are unabic to obtain the education and 
skills they need in the situation created by the current 
scientific and technological revolution. 

Some of the ultra-“left” theoreticians (Herbert Marcuse, 
for example) argue that the enhanced activity of these groups 
of working people means that the working class is losing its 
revolutionary role. The ultra-“leftists’ pin high hopes on the 
students. whom they present as the most revolutionary force. 
the modern substitute for the allegedly “conservative” pro- 
letariat. The students are indeed capable of great political 
activity. As the British Marxist Palme Dutt has written, “In 
this 24th year since the end of the Second World War a 
whole new generation has come to the front which has never 
known the war or fascism, and which looks with cager 
candour and open eyes and anger at the horrors and evils 
of the mudern world, the bomb, poverty, social mequalhty. 
racialism, the gulf between rich and poor nations. ‘This 
political stirring of wider numbers of young people than in 
any previous period, including in the advanced capitalist 
countries, is one of the most positive features in the moder 
situation...." The students. who hate the despotic, 


1 Labour Monthly, December 1968, p. 538. 
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auihoriiarian bourgeois system in higher education, do not 
wie to become the servants of busmess, but they are unstable 
and eme from ditterent classes: they ave not one uf the 
productive forecs of society and are therefore unable ty 
ty the historic mission of abolishing 
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capitalism, which can 
working class. 

The giowth of the social activity of several groups of Ute 
population ia the capitalist countries today testifies not to the 

oss” by the working class of ils world-wide. historic role 

but to the fact that in these countries there are cunsiaerably 
wider possibilities for the working class to rally the broad 
social sections of the population in the struggle agamest the 
capitalist monopolies. 

No matter what capitalism's apologists may say, the devel- 
opment of capitalism does net conduce to the Climination of 
class distinctions; on the cortrary, if sharpens them. The 
capitalist mode of production 1s constantly reercating amd 
deepening the opposition between the capitalists, the owners 
of the means of production, on the on¢ hand, and the prele- 
tarians, the working people deprived of the means of produc: 
tion, on the other. ‘Only a proletarian revolution dows away 
with this mode of production, replaces it with the socilisi 
mode of production and thus abulishes the division of sumiely 
into antagonistic classes. 

The victory of the socialist revelution and the preleturiat s 
conquest of power launches the process ol elimination of 

classes. This is a oumplics and lengthy process which takes 
place in two stages: the transitional period from cupitahem 
tu soctalisin, in the course of which the exploiting classes ar¢ 
Abolisberl and the nen- proletarian masses Of the working 
ae uple are placed on the road of socialism. and the period i 
uicvelupment of socialism and lis gradual Growing jlo coy 
isin, when the remaiming Class distinctions are myercure 

The specihe forms and tinve-span needed to Carry oul these 
iashs ditler from country to cougiry, depetidiaye on the sae al 
structure thai is inherited from the old aystem. ln cle more 
Jevelopud cowmrics, where Cagutalisny has stoyplified the 
class structure of somety, where the polarisation of societs 
tO fWir C¥Cat Clakses 38 © Rp essed more Cistinetiv, Phe Hitaae 
ol the destrwtion of classes may proceed al @ (ustee pile 
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On the other hand, in countries where small producers con- 
stitute the majority, or a considerable part, of the population. 
where pre-capitalist social strata continue to exist, this pro- 
eess goes through a number of transitional stages and 
inevitably becomes more complex and prolonged. 

Private property may be of two kinds, large or small, 
based on the exploitation of other people’s labour or rely- 
ing on the labour of the owner himself. Whereas the first 
can be expropriated, the second must be gradually trans- 
formed into socialist property through co-operation or 
amalgamation of the small farms or enterprises. This task 
demands means and time-limits differmg from those applied 
in the expropriation of the big property-owners, but it is just 
as essential to the abolition of classes because, until it is car- 
ried out, the sources that engender capitalist elements and 
exploitation of man by man cannot be eliminated. 

The complete elimination of class distinctions presupposes 
not only a change in the relations of ownership but also the 
overcoming of the previous forms of social division of labour, 
the distinctions between people. based on the part which 
they play in the organisation of social labour, and also in- 
equality in the distribution of the social wealth. Lenin 
observed that “...in order to abolish classes completely, it is 
not enough to overthrow the exploiters, the landowners and 
capitalists, not enough to abolish their rights of ownership: 
it is necessary also to abolish all private ownership of the 
means of production, it is necessary to abolish the distinction 
between town and country, as well as the distinction between 
manual workers and brain workers”.! This is the only way 
of transition to a society that is socially homogencous, and 
guarantees complete social equality. 

This problem is not solved in the first phase of communism, 
that is. under socialism. Elimination of all the exploiting 
classes in the transitional period from capitalism to socialism 
means that the basic sources of social inequality are ¢elimi- 
nated. Society is no longer divided into groups of people onc 
of which can, thanks to its position in the system of social 
economy. appropriate the results of the labour of others. Bu‘ 
classes still do not disappear completely under socialism. 


1 V. J. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 421. 
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There still remain class distinctions between the working 
class and the peasantry, depending on the level of dewvelop- 
ment of the productive forces and production relations in 
town and country. These distinctions are connected with the 
existence of the two forms of socialist property: state prop- 
erty, 1¢., the property of the whole people, and co-operative, 
collective-farm property. The fundamental thing here is the 
uneven degree of socialisation of production, of the develop- 
ment of the productive forces in industry and agriculture. 

The classes that continue to exist in socialist society are 
the workers and peasants. They are united by the socialist 
system of economy, by the one type of social ownership of 
the means of production, and by their work together, and 
yet they still differ within the framework of a given com- 
munity by their relationship to the means of production. 
their role in the social organisation of labour and_ their 
means of obtaining their income. These distinctions are 
gradually erased, but they are still far from disappearing 
altogether. 

The working class retains its leading role in society be- 
cause these distinctions survive. This is due first to the fact 
that the working class is directly connected with the highest 
form of the socialist economy, because it works at enterprises 
that are the property of the whole people; secondly, the 
working class makes up the great bulk of workers in industry. 
which 1s the driving force of the whole economy: thirdly. 
the working class is more organised than any other group 
of working people. On the basis of the socialist interests 
and communist ideals of the working class all classes and 
social groups in Soviet society are coming Closer together 
and acquiring greater cohesion. 

_ Class distinctions are by no means the only social distine- 
tions that exist under socialism. Besides the differences be 
tween the working class and the collective farm peasantry 
there are distinctions between the urban and rural popula- 
hon im general (the latter consists not only of collective 
larmers, but also of workers and other employees); distine- 
trons between the people mainly enwawed in physical wen k 
and those whose occupation is largely intellectual: and 
hnally, distinctions between the seetions Whose work involves 
4 different content. different skills. different lewels Of un 
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come within the working class. within the peasantry. and 
within the intelligentsia and offfee and other workers. 

The overcoming of these distinctions is mainly a matter 
of solving two major social problems: the elimination of the 
esseniial differences between (1) town and country and (2) 
peopie performing mental and manual labour. It is therefore 
determined above all by the development of production and 
growth of culture. 

The workers and peasants are steadily coming closer 
together through their position in the system of cconomic 
relations. through their relationship to the means of produc- 
tion. because the two forms of socialist property are also 
coming closer together. Another thing that is bringing all 
social groups closer together is the character of their labour. 
On the basis of technological progress agricultural labour is 
gradually being transformed into a kind of industrial work. 
and mental and manual labour are steadily beginning to 
acquire an organic unity in people’s production activity. 
As this process of the evening out of the character of labour 
proceeds. the cultural and technical level of the peasants 
gradually approaches that of the workers and the level 
of both of these classes moves up to that of the imtelligen- 
tsia, implying a general cultural upswing of the whole 
people. 

Finally, in the process of advance towards communism 
on the basis of the growth of productivity of labour and 
climination of distinctions in the cultural and technical 
levels of the working people the preconditions are gradually 
created for the elimination of distinctions both in the forms 
of distribution of income and also in the conditions of every- 
day life of all social groups. 

The experience of the transformation of class relations 
in the USSR and other socialist countries shows the economic. 
political and social significance of the overcoming of class 
antagonisms and class distinctions. It confirms the predic. 
tion of the classics of Marxism-Leninism that social progress 
in the present epoch would be possible only through the 
abolition of exploitation of man by man and the emancipa- 
tion of humanity from class oppression. The abolition of 
private ownership of the means of production and of class 
exploitation brings about the social, economic and moral 
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renovation of society because it puts an end to the longing 
to accumulate wealth, the power of money, the enmity. 
selfishness, war, militarism and other evils of class-divided 
soci¢ty. In its day the emergence of classes was a progressive 
phenomenon, but new the abolition of classes is a condition 
of historical progress. 

The emergence of classes was a result of the spontaneous 
development of society connected with the appearance of 
private property and economic inequality between people. 
Conversely, the abolition of classes can result only from 
the conscious class struggle of the proletariat. This leads to 
the establishment of its political supremacy, which is an 
essential transitional step towards the removal of all class 
distinctions. 

In the period of transition from capitalism to socialism 
the class struggle, as Lenin showed, and as has been 
confirmed by historical experience, does not disappear but 
merely changes its forms. It is inevitable for as long as 
there are forces in society that resist the establishment of 
socialism. 

The people become socially, politically and ideologically 
united in a developed socialist society. The relations between 
the working class and the collective-farm peasantry and also 
the relations between these classes and the intelligentsia are 
no longer relations of class struggle but relations of friend- 
ship and lasting, unshakeable alliance under the leadership 
of the working class. 

The elimination of the exploiting classes and the establish- 
ment of social. political and ideological unity in society 
implics that the full intensity of the class stiugele shifts to 
the international arena, where the competition between the 
two systems, socialist and capitalist. is in full swing. Lhe 
interrelations between the two systems, no matter what form 
they take, are essentially an arena of class struggle. The 
struggle between the forces of socialism and capitalism 
assumed its most acute form in the period of civil wat and 
foreign intervention, in 1918 to 1920, and also in the period 
of the invasion wf the Soviet Unien by nazi Germany anal 
her allies. Nazi Germany, fascism, was the spearhead ot 
mmperialism and it was directed mainly against the USSR 
The defeat of nazi Germany and imperialist. Japan signitied 
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the victory of the forces of socialism over the reactionary 
forces of imperialism. 

In the context of the peaceful coexistence of the two 
systems economic competition is of decisive importance. The 
world socialist system is called upon to prove its superiority 
over capitalism by achieving a higher productivity of labour, 
a higher level of material and cultural life for the whole 
population, and by the creation of conditions for the all- 
round development of the individual. This economic contest 
is accompanied by political and ideological struggle between 
the forces of world socialism and world capitalism. 

The struggle between socialism and capitalism is reflected 
to a certain extent also within socialist society inasmuch as 
it remains necessary to prevent the activities of the agents 
of the capitalist world. It is still necessary to fight against 
survivals of the old views and morality, and against the 
anti-social and anti-patriotic actions of those who hold them. 
This struggle does not now imply a conflict between classes 
or social groups within socialist society, but it does possess 


a certam class content because it 1s connected with the need 


to evercome the ideological opposition of the old world. 

Socialist society is a stage in the process of growth into 
classless. communist society. The elimination of the class 
divisions is a gradual process which. given correct policy, 
excludes any class conflicts or clashes. The policy of the 
CPSU. designed to enhance the influence of the working 
class in all spheres of social life. strengthen its alliance with 
the peasantry. and further unite the workers. collective farm- 
ers and intellectuals in their joint Jabour., promotes this 
objective process. The progressive drawing together of all 
sections of the people helps society's advance towards com- 
munisin, where all class distinctions will disappear and the 
historical mission of the working class will be fulfilled. 

The development of society thus confirms the proposition 
of Marxism-Leninism that class division is historically tran- 
sient in character. Class society. which supplanted the prim- 
itive communal svstem several thousand years ago, turns 
out to be not an cternal form of the life of humanity but only 
its prehistory, to be followed by a genuinely human history 
free af all forms of oppression and offermg bread oppo 
tunities for the full flowering of man’s strength and ability 


Chapter XIU 


THE HISTORICAL FORMS 
OF HUMAN COMMUNITY: 
TRIBE, NATIONALITY, NATION 


As we have seen, the mode of production of material 
goods forms the basis of all social relations. It determines 
the structure of society, the tvpes of social groups. and alse 
the more or less stable historical forms of the hwman com- 
munity—-clans, tribes, nationalities and nations. 


1. The Clan and Tribe as Historical Forms 
of Human Community in Pre-Class Socicty 


In the pre-class period the main form of human comnw- 
nity is the clan and tribe. The data gathered by anthrepul- 
ogy. ethnography and archeology tell us that the clan or 
gentile organisation superseded the herd form of life evi- 
dently during the upper paleolithic period, when the modern 
type of man first appeared. 

The clan may be defined as a primary productive, social 
and ethnic group of pre-class society possessing a comin 
origin, language. customs. beliefs. and common features of 
everyday life and culture, a group in which blood as well e 
production relations play the primary role in the performanec 
of all activities. The clan has its comanon settlements aml 
hunting grounds. 

The econonne basis of the clan is primitive convanenel 
property. The group of people forming the clan run then 
economy together on the basis of secial ownership and egal 
itdnian distribution of what they produce. Chanse and ily 
Velopment in their economic aetivity lead to uodificaien 
of the organisational forms of gentile society, 

The tribe is a larger community than the clan. uswalls 
romprismng several hundred or seweral thousand jrey haps 
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even tens of thousands) of people. If well developed it mav 
comprise several clans. Every clan remains an independent 
unit of secial production within the tribe, but the tribe brings 
into being a new form of social property, a new form of 
social organisation. There is now tribal property as well as 
the property of the clan. For the most part this is territory 
(the areas settled by the clans, the hunting grounds and 
pastures and other lands). This means that there is a need 
for government of the tribe as a whole and hence there 
appear chieftains, priests. war-lords and administrative 
bodies. such as the tribal council and the general assembly of 
warriors or elders of the tribe. 

In its day the clan or tribal form of community was the 
only possible form in which production, or for that matter 
primitive society as a whole, could function and develop. 
Hence the existence of such a form among all peoples at 
the stage of the primitive communal system. and also its 
ability to survive for thousands of years. 

The clan or tribal community offered scope for the devel- 
opment of economic activity and culture and brought people 
closer together. It created favourable conditions for the pres- 
ervation and accumulation of production experience and 
the rudiments of culture, and for the improvement and per- 
fection of the language. At the same time blood relationships 
limited the numerical growth of the social groups and hin- 
dered cotmmunication, particularly people’s movements and 
the development of economic relations. 

The force of tradition that facilitated the functioning of 
the social organism was so great that it prevented any sub- 
stantial change in the life of the tribe. The growth of con- 
tradictions in the clan-tribe organisation ultimately led to 
the supplanting of this form of community by other forms. 
Strictly speaking. the formation of tribes had already initiated 
the splitting up of the united multi-functional community. 
Inasmuch as the tribe performed only some of the social 
functions. this was the beginning of the break-away of the 
ethnic community from its immediate economic functions. 
Then came the pair-based family and the tendency to sepa- 
rate family-marital relationships and consanguinity relations 
from common ethnic relations. 
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2. The Emergence of Classes and Development 
of Forms of Human Community. Nationality. Nation 


With the beginning of the social division of labour 
(separation of stock-raising from agriculture. the develop- 
ment of crafts), with the appearance of barter relations and 
unequal property relations, the clan-tribe organisation was 
compelled to yield place to a new form of human community. 
This new form of community was based not on blood rela- 
tionships but on certain territorial links between people be- 
longing to different tribes who were, however, closely con- 
nected with one another by the character of their economic 
activity, their trade or other economic relations. This new 
form of community was the nationality. 

Formed on the basis of the class production relations that 
superseded the primitive communal relations, the nationality 
is a community of people who live on one territory and are 
bound together by a common language. mentality. cultural 
features and way of life. as expressed in their customs. 
morals and traditions. Instead of the primitive communal 
economy known to the tribal organisation, the economy be- 
comes based on private property. and the private property 
of exploiters appears and develops. Thus the formation of 
nationality gradually destroys the direct connection of the 
economy with the wider form of human community. Because 
they are more developed communities than tribes. native 
nalities promote the development of production. accumu 
tion, and exchange of production expermnce and cultural 
achievements, the perfection of language and all other } Or Tys 
of human communication. over a relatively wide area, inha 
hited by tens or hundreds of thousands of people. 

But m the course of time even this form of COMMULTTLTY 
begins to restrict the development of the production of mate 
rial goods and exchange, which by now embraces almost 
every kind of human activity. The patrictrchal subsist omnes 
economy gives way to commodity production Cormiuiosbety 
capitalist relatiom do away with economuc WOlAtion Wh tle 
different economic regions and Strengthen the ties between 
the people of a eiven nationality and other on Uinmalines 
help to give them a common language, Common cultural 
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features. and bring people together in even more stable 
communities—nations. 

The capitalist origin of nations was brilliantly expounded 
by Marx and Engels in the Manifesto of the Communist 
Party: “The bourgeoisie keeps more and more doing awav 
with the scattered state of the population. of the means of 
production, and of property. It has agglomerated popula- 
tion. centralised means of production, and has concentrated 
property in a few hands. The necessary consequence of this 
was political centralisation. Independent, or but loosely 
connected provinces. with separate interests. laws, govern- 
ments and systems of taxation. became lumped together into 
one nation, with one government. one code of Jaws. one 
national class-interest. one fronticr and one customs-tariff.”! 

Marx and Engels had in mind the process of formation of 
nations in the countries of Western Europe. where the matur- 
ing of capitalist relations simultaneously abolished political 
isolation and consolidated people into nations. The fact that 
these two processes were simultaneous usually led fo the 
formation of one-nation centralised states. although even in 
these states internal differences found expression in dialects 
and local customs, or even the survival of national minorities 
in many one-nation states (for example. the national minor- 
ities of the North in Sweden and Finland). 

Sometimes for various reasons the centralised state is 
formed before all the nationalities living on the given territo- 
ry can be absorbed into the nation. In such cases a multi- 
national state is formed with a privileged position for one 
or several nations which, having evolved before the others, 
become the driving force in the creation of the centralised 
state. Multi-national states also arise when the ruling classes 
of an emergent nation, with centralised state power in their 
hands. subjugate other peoples. which as a rule are at a lower 
level of economic development. Thus many one-nation bour- 
gems states in the 19th century. in the period when they divid 
ed the world between them. turned into colonial empires with 
a creat diversity of nationalities among their populations In 
all cases, however, nations are formed on the basis of capital 
ist production relations. 


1K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, pp. 112-13 
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In a polemic with the Narodnik Mikhailovsky, who fol- 
lowed the bourgeois sociologists in regarding national ties 
as the “continuation and generalisation” of tribal ties. Lenin 
showed that the actual merging of provinces. lands and 
principalities into the Russian nation had taken place on the 
basis of commodity-capitalist relations, which had led to the 
formation of a market embracing the whole of Russia: “Since 
the leaders and masters of this process were the merchant 
capitalists, the creation of these national ties was nothing 
else than the creation of bourgeois ties.’’! 

Consequently nations arise in the process of the disinte- 
gration of feudalism and the formation of capitalism on the 
basis of the development of stable economic ties that 
determine the economic life of the people. It is this that 
makes a nationality or a part of a nationality into a nation. 
or creates the foundation for the merging of related national- 
ities into a single nation. There can be no nation without 
a common economic life. But this feature produces a nation 
only in combination with other features that arise in the 
earlier, pre-capitalist period but develop on the basis of close 
economic ties. Besides the community of economic life the 
basic features of a nation include a common language. 
common territory and certam peculiarities of the peoples 
social psychology, as expressed in specie features of 
culture. However. the fact that a people mav have certain 
minor psychological and cultural features in commvn 
does not do away with the fundamental psychological difte- 
rence between the members of opposing classes within that 
nation. 

Thus a nation is a stable community of people Deneel 
together by a common language. comenon territory. ean 
munity of economic life and certain poculimitivs of serial 
Psychology. as expressed m the specific features ul the eudbore 
of the green people, which distmewish its enultaas frvorre thee 
of other peoples. 
| re nation was the form of human community COTS paral 
Ing te the capitalist mode of production. 1 promoted the 
development ofthe productive forces of this sochety aml 
played an inmpertant part in overcoming political separate 


1 VY. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p- 155. 
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ness. The formation of nations and national movements 
helped to abolish feudalism and establish capitalism. 

But in the course of time even the national framework 
proves too narrow for capitalist society as it develops. Cap- 
italism creates a national and also a world market, which 
not only consolidates the nation as an economic community 
but also establishes economic ties between all nations, ultima- 
telv turning capitalism into a world economic system. 

This leads to profound contradictions, to the emergence 
of tea tendencies in the development of nations under capi- 
talism. The first tendency is that of the formation of nations. 
the rise of national life and national movements, the strug- 
gle against feudal separateness and pre-capitalist forms of 
oppression; the second tendency intensifies economic inter- 
course between nations and breaks down national barriers 
by means of “international” capital. “Both tendencies,” wrote 
Lenin. “are a universal law of capitalism. The former 
predominates in the beginning of its development, the latter 
characterises a mature capitalism that is moving towards its 
transformation into socialist society.””! 

The contradiction between these tendencies assumes antag- 
onistic forms. The bourgeoisie of the developed countries 
seizes foreign territories, enslaves other peoples and pursues 
a colonial. expansionist policy. Conversely, the peoples en- 
slaved by imperialism rise against it and fight for their liber- 
ation. 

Under socialism the development and drawing closer of 
nations occur on the basis of the supremacy of social proper- 
ty. on the basis of common social and political relations, and 
the common ideology of socialist internationalism and_pat- 
rietism. The nationalities and nations that are formed on 
the basis of socialism, like the “old” nations that are trans- 
farmed on this basis. acquire new features expressing the 
nature of the new social relations. The nations of socialist 
suciety have the same basic attributes as those of bourgeois 
society: common territory, economic life, language. ete. But 
ie content of these attributes changes fundamentally inas- 
much as these nations are based on the socialist mode of 
production and share the essentially common interests and 
percholagical features. Under soci: Jism nations are not split 


VY. TI. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 20, p. 27. 
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into Opposing classes, as under capitalism. The national com- 
munity therefore coincides with the social community, with 
the umty of the working people based on social property 
and jomt activity. The further development of these nations 
comes about through their voluntary and equal co-operation 
and mutual assistance, which prepares them fur the future 
merging in developed communist society. 

Thus we have three types of human community, which his- 
torically supersede one another in the process of the prog- 
ressive development of human society: the clan or tribal com- 
munity, the nationality and the nation. Their supplanting of 
one another shows that the development of social production 
and the social progress that it brings demand wider ethnic 
communities with greater stability and stronger external ties. 

The types of historical community correspond only basi- 
cally. however, to certain socio-economic formations. Situa- 
tions seldom occur in history when these types of community 
appear in their “pure” form. Owing to the unevenness of 
economic development one can find on our planet all types 
of economic relationship and correspondingly all historical 
forms of community, from the primitive communal to the 
socialist, from the tribal community to that of the developed 
nation. Genetically the tribe precedes the natronalitv, and 
the nationality precedes the nation, but in actual history on 
a werld scale, and very often within the framework of one 
people they are to be found side by side and interacting. For 
this reason the tribes and nationalities that have survived te 
this day m many parts of Africa. Asia and other continents 
differ considerably from what they weve even in the recent 
past, inasmuch as they have, in seme wav or another. been 
imcluded in the system of mew eeonomic relations. We tnust 
bear in mind that colonialism plaved a decisive rele in hold: 
ing back economic and cultural development of the peoples 
of many countries, and particularly in delaying the process 
of their emergence as nations. 


3. National Relations Under Capitalism 


Lhe toriationwcol vations fave ise te the macenaldee 


question, Whitae development unites capitalism may te con 
sidered in three stages, | 
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The first stage is the epoch of the establishment of capital- 
ism and the decline of feudalism, the epoch of the transfor- 
mation of nationalities into nations, when this process was 
as a rule led by the bourgeoisie (approximately 17th and ISth 
centuries). In this period mankind (in Europe) experienced 
the first round of national-lberation wars and revolutions. 

The second stage is the period of the spread of capitalism 
and the growth of “free” capitalism into imperialism (turn of 
this century), when the developed capitalist countries divided 
the world and evolved the colonial system of oppression. 
This was an epoch of powerful national-liberation move- 
ments, when peoples that had not yet consolidated into 
nations rose to fight for their liberation against colonial 
oppression, against imperialism. 

Today we are in the third stage. The present epoch, if 
considered from the standpoint of the nationalities question, 
is the epoch of the collapse of the colonial system of impe- 
rialism, the epoch of nationhood for the peoples who have 
liberated or are liberating themselves in the course of anti- 
imperialist struggle. This process is made easier by the exis- 
tence of the world socialist system and has already embraced 
a large part of mankind. The urge for nationhood coincides 
with the great social transformations that lead from capital- 
ism to socialism. 

Objectively, in their character and role the natiunal move- 
ments of emergent capitalism were anti-feudal. They formed 
one of the conditions for the assertion of capitalism in the 
struggle of the bourgeoisie and the mass of the people against 
the feudal order. In the age of imperialism the bourgeoisic 
of the dominant nation oppresses the peoples of the colonies 
and dependent countries, and the latter rise to hght for their 
independence against colonial oppression. ‘The nationalities 
question here expresses the conflict between the revolutionary, 
liberating. profoundly democratic movement of the working 
class. the peasantry and part of the national bourgeoisie and 
other progressive forces. on the one hand, and the imperialist 
bourgeoisie, on the other. 

Every class taking part in the national movement ap- 
proaches this problem from its own standpoint. For instance. 
the national bourgevisie seeks to replace the colomial system 
with its own system of domination. This explains its imcor 
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sistency, its vacillation, and its occasional conciliation of the 
imperialist bourgevisic. The interests of the working class 
demand the complete abolition of all forms of oppression 
(including national oppression); hence its Consistency anil 
determination in the anti-imperialist struggle. 

Under capitalism all social movements directly or indi- 
rectly acquire a political character and become socio-polit- 
ical movements and trends. Political activity itself, how- 
ever, inevitably develops in national forms. This can be 
seen not only in the case of the bourgeoisie fighting for 
political supremacy under the banner of nationalism. but 
also in the case of the working class. This class becomes 
a political force when its movement assumes a nafion-wide 
scale, or, as Marx and Engels put it, when “numerous local 
struggles” merge “into one national struggle between classes. 
But every class struggle is a political struggle’.! The 
working class fights mainly against its own bourgeoisie and 
this fight acquires the forms conditioned by the  histerical 
stage of development of the given nation. 

The nationalities question is a political one also because 
in a situation in which relations are regulated by state and 
law it is bound to involve both the country’s constitution and 
state organisation, the policy conducted by the ruling classes. 
To this should be added the fact that interstate relations. 
which inevitably have a political character, usually assume 
the character of national relations. 

National relations under capitalism play a tremendous 
part also in the sphere of the spiritual life of nations. All 
kinds of spiritual activity, particularly in the sphere of art. 
assume a national form. Ideological lite itself develops. i 
regarded from the national standpoint. on the basis of the 
struggle of the two trends “... that correspond to the two 
great class Camps throughout the capitalist world and express 
the two policies (nay, the two world outlooks) in the national 
question = These two trends are borvreeois petionalion and 
proletarian internationalism. 

The nationalist does not simply proceed tram the expsrenve 
mf a certain community of matronal interests and faelat fave 


' K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1. p. 116. 
* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 20, p. 26. 
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their realisation. In contrast to the internationalist he Cag 
gerates the significance of these interests. Moreover. he re- 
gards all other social interests from this standpoint. either 
ignoring them or subordinating them to the national interest. 
Within the country this finds expression mainly in denial of 
the vpposition of classes and class interests, in denial of the 
class struggle as the driving force of development. In relation 
to other peoples (including those within the framework of 
| the given state, if it is multi-national) nationalism takes the 
form of adulation of everything that is “ours”, of the nation- 
al, regardless of its socio-political content, including adula- 
tion of obsolete conservative social and political institutions, 
} customs, and traditions. It is also expressed in neglect of, or 
contempt for, the peculiar features and interests of other 
nations and nationalities, and in the overt or covert assump- 
tion of the inferiority of other peoples and the exceptional 
| superiority of “our” people. 

Nationalism also opposes the establishment of broad ties 
with other peoples; it recognises such ties only with peoples 
that are ethnically close to ones own nation, and is hostile 
to the historically progressive process of the convergence of 
nations and the merging of some of them with others, even 
if this process occurs in a “natural” way, in the course of the 
country s econumic development and not as a result of violent 
measures or forced assimilation. 

In its extreme form nationalism becomes chauvinism. Here 
a contempt for the peculiarities and interests of other peoples 
grows into dislike and eyen zoological hatred, which can 
reach the point of a desire not only to enslave and exploit 
them but to destroy them altogether. Chauvinism very often 
assumes such extreme, man-hating forms when nationalism 
is combined with racialism. Racialism became particularly 
widespread in the age of imperialism, when the bourgeoisie 
of the developed capitalist countries, which were mainly 
populated with people of the white race, subjugated 
numerous “coloured” peoples and in some cases conducted 
a policy of physical extermination. 

Racial differences are external biological differences that 
play no essential role in the physiological processes occur- 
ring in the human organism and have no influence on the 
structure of the brain or people's ability to think and feel 
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These external biological differences play no part at all in 
the social, historical processes. Racialism in any form, like 
the extreme forms of nationalism, is the ideological and 
political weapon of the most reactionary, most militaristic, 
most terroristic groups and parties of the imperialist: bour- 
gevoisie (national-socialism and other forms of fascism, the 
kKu-Klux-Klan in the United States, the racialists im the 
Republic of South Africa, etc.). 

Nationalism is closely bound up with cosmopolilanism. 
Outwardly they stand in opposition to each other. Nation- 
alism exaggerates national peculiarities while cosmopoli- 
{anism denics their significance. Nationalism and cosmvpol- 
jtanism are, as it were, the ideological expression of the 
two basic tendencies in the nationalities question under 
capitalism. Cosmopolitanism expresses the tendency towards 
internationalisation of economic relations between countries. 
towards the internationalisation of capital. But by isolating 
this tendency and opposing it to the second tendency, 
the tendency towards national unity, cosmopoltanism 
justifies the economic (and subsequently political) ensla- 
vement of other peoples and is the ideological weapon of 
the expansionist policies of the major capitalist coun- 
trices towards world domination. Cosmopolitanism serves 
the imperialist chauvinist aims of the great power which 
under the flag of abandoning national differences, imposes 
on other countries its domination, its language. its way 
of life, ete. Cosmopolitanism is the reverse side ef nationa- 
lism. 

rom what has been said it follows that the concepts of 
the “national” and the “nationalistic” by no means coincide. 
The national embraces the field of relations between all 
ethnic communities of capitalist society. No class can ignore 
national peculiarities: they are all involved in national 
relations, which are a historically transient feature of social 
relations: they must all define their position on the issue of 
nationalities. Nationalism, on the other hand, 1s a beurgenis 
policy, the bourgeois world outlook, the bourgeois wWeology 
in the nationaMtres question. We must not, of course, confuse 
the reactionary imperialist nationalism with the matooalisn 
of the hourgeoisic of the counties that are fighting aga 
colonialism and imperialism. The content of the lager 6 
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directed against imperialist oppression and consequently 


against imperialist nationalism. 

_ Bourgeois nationalism is opposed by proletarian, sociulist 
mternationalism, which reflects the position of the proletariat 
in society, its fundamental interests, the nature and character 
of its liberation struggle. It expresses the essence of the 
policy, the world outlook and ideology of the working class 
in the nativnalities question. Any departure, even the sinal- 
lest, from internationalism towards nationalism implies a 
shift from proletarian class positions to bourgeois positions 
and harms the struggle of the working class and all working 
people, the cause of communism. This is why the revolu- 
tionary theory of the working class—Marxism-Leninism— 
is profoundly internationalist and implacably opposed to all 
manifestations of nationalism, no matter what form they 
assume. 

At the same time the working class cannot take a nihilistic 
approach to the nationalities question, mainly because na- 
tional relations constitute an important element in the social 
and political environment in which every national contin- 
gent of the working class has to fight. 

In contrast to the nationalist and cosmopolitan the inter- 
nationalist is a patriot. /wternationalism and patriolism are 
as inseparable as the nationalism and cosmopolitanism which 
oppose it. The working class expresses the true interests of 
the people of its country, their desire for progress and pros- 
perity. It is deeply concerned about what happens to its 
people, and fights for their better future. No class or party 
is better equipped than the working class and its party to 
represent and defend the real interests of its nation, to lead 
the general national movement for social progress, for 
socialism. 

The working class cannot stand aside from the national 
movements of the age. As an active revolutionary force, it 
must reveal the socio-political content of each movement, its 
objective role in the life of society, define its own attitude to 
this movement and, depending on the prevailing conditions, 
either lead it or, conversely, actively oppose the bourgevis- 
nationalist trends and groups which play a reactionary role 
and divert the masses from the struggle against unperialism 
(for example, contemporary Zionism). 
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Various changes may occur in the course of the national 
movement. lt may become democratic (the movement of the 
Arab peoples) or it may lean to the night (for example, in 
Indonesia); it may become differentiated in the process of 
democratic transformations (the Right-wing elements either 
leave the movement or split it). So, in order to define ones 
revolutionary policy and tactics in the nationalities question 
one must make a concrete analysis of the actual situation, 
The main criterion of the progressiveness of a national move- 
ment is the interests of the working people, which are ulti- 
mately the interests of socialism. 

National relations enable us to see the decisive role of 
classes and class interrelations in social life. At first glance 
classes appear not to be connected with nations, since classes 
divide a nation into opposing groups, whereas national com- 
munity unites people belonging to different classes. But im 
actual fact there is a direct and close connection between 
nations and classes. 

National movements are always one of the aspects of the 
unfolding anti-imperialist class struggle. Moreover, every 
class and every party conducts its own policy in the national- 
ities question. 

Bourgeois ideologists usually do all they can to obscure the 
class approach to this question. The great majority of them 
reject such attributes of nation as stability of economic ties. 
common language, etc. They see the origin and cause of 
the rise of nations in a national idea, in a feeling of national 
identity, in certain features of social psychology. For this 
reason they often fail to distinguish between the terms “na- 
tion” and “nationalism”, “national” and “nationalistic”. 

Maintaining that nations stand above classes. beourgeeis 
ideologists ignore the difference between progressive national 
movements and reactionary movements ysuch as fascism). 
They try to boost nationalism and chauvinism in order te 
divide the peoples fighting against imperialism and drive a 
wedge between the socialist countries. In this they are well 
served by the mght and “left” revisionists, who bark wa 
separating the socialist countries from one another aut thus 
on weekening the world socialist: system. on splitting the 
war le communist mevement, The revisionmpsts, while payin 
lip service to internationalism, reduce it merely to a denned 
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for the equality of nations and non-interference in the affairs 
of others, thus throwing out the fundamental principle of 
socialist internationalism—the class approach to the problem 
of nationalities—and place the interest of certain countries in 
opposition to the general cause of socialism. 

Marxist-Leninist theory provides a correct and fully con- 
sistent solution to the question of nationalities. One of the 
most important conditions on which the solution of this 


. problem rests is its subordination to the tasks of the struggle 


and the interests of the working class and all working people. 
The abolition of classes and the causes that give rise to class 
distinctions is the main condition for the gradual disap- 
pearance of national differences in the future, when commun- 
ism is completely victorious. 


4. Communism and the Future of Nations 


When they achieve power and abolish national oppression 
the working class and the whole mass of the working people 
usually inherit a grim legacy in the sphere of national rela- 
tions: economic and cultural inequality among nations, the 
backwardness of various tribal communities or nationalities 
involving pre-capitalist relations, and general distrust of one 
nationality for another. Socialism cannot be built without 
throwing off this heavy burden of the past. Only by overcom- 
ing the actual inequality of nations, by arranging things so 
that the more developed nations help other peoples, by con- 
sistently practising the principle of equality of all nations 
and nationalities. the principle of fraternal co-operation, can 
one draw all nations of a multi-national state into communist 
construction. 

Fraternal co-operation between the peoples and the aboli- 
tion of exploitation allow every nation to make use of its own 
specific abilities for the rapid development of culture. This 
means that socialism does not kill national differences but 
encourages a national renaissance. The nationalities and 
tribes doomed by capitalism to extinction and forcible exter- 
mination are restored to new life and together with other 
nations develop their economy and culture, improve thei 
native tongues and give them a written form. Some of them 
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adapt themselves to the life and culture of the bigger nations 
and gradually merge with them into a single nationality or 
nation. but the majority consolidate into independent natio- 
nalities and nations on the basis of the new socialist relations. 

Under socialism the tendency towards internationalisation 
of the economic, social and intellectual life of society comes 
into its own. Socialism brings the peoples together, gives them 
more and more common features and evokes a need for a new 
fourm of communication that is wider than the national form. 
Within the framework of the multi-national socialist state a 
new multi-national community takes shape which has adopted 
and developed all the best, progressive traditions of all its 
socialist nations. Such a community, for example, is the united 
Soviet people. 

This second tendency towards drawing peoples closer 
together does not clash but combines with the first, which 
is expressed in the flowering of nations. Socialism provides 
a basis for the fusion of the specific interests of separate 
nations with the interests of the whole multi-national popula- 
tion, for the unity of the national and international. 

The operation of this law of development of a nation 
under socialism shows itself not only in the framework of 
the separate multi-national state but also in the whole 
world system of socialism. Here the relations between 
nations constitute not an internal state problem but an 
inter-state problem. 

Every socialist country contributes to the consolidation 
of the world socialist system, above all by its successes in 
economic and cultural construction. But this is enly one 
side of the matter and expresses only one tendency in the 
nationalities question. The other side lies in strengthening 
and further improving the economic, political and cultural 
co-operation with other socialist countries (economic inte- 
gration, co-ordination of national economic plans, the social 
division of labour within the framework of the world social: 
ist system, specialisation and co-operation, exchunge ol 
scicntihe information and technological and production 
know-how, cultaral relations, co-operation in matters cou 
comme the defence of the socialist countries and sate 
suarding peace, in assisting the developing countries anil 
so on). 
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| In contrast to capitalism, which sets one nation against 
another and encourages powerful imperialist countries to 
juse even the historically necessary drawing together of 
nations for the purpose of enslaving small and weak pceo- 
ples. socialism does everything to achieve a harmonious 
combination of the two tendencies in the nationalities ques- 
tion. But it offers only the possibility of such a solution, a 
possibility that has to be turned into reality. The Soviet 
Union has accumulated tremendous experience in dealing 
with the nationalities question from the standpoint of in- 
ternationalism. It has achieved not only political and legal 
‘equality for its nations. but also actual equality in the 
| things that really matter. 

_ Even greater difficulties are involved in the problem of 
uniting peoples that have radically different historical and 
national backgrounds, peoples that represent independent 
state formations and are at different stages of economic 
and cultural development. 

In this situation the process of rapprochement between 
nations is complicated by the tenacity of nationalistic pre]- 
udice. Nationalism of this kind may take various forms: 
treatment of all questions and problems exclusively from 
the standpoint of the interests of one’s own country. cxag- 
geration of the peculiarities of development of one’s coun- 
try and placing them in opposition to the principles of 
socialist construction that are common to all countries. im- 
position of one’s own experience on other countries, and 
support for a policy of splitting the communist movement 
and the socialist community. In pursuing this policy the 
imperialist bourgeoisie relies on manifestations of national- 
ism and any kind of difficulty that may occur in the proccss 
of rapprochement of the socialist states. This is why it is 
so important today to adopt a consistent, principled inter- 
national policy towards the nationalities question, a policy 
based on the scientific management of society. and to res- 
olutely oppose all varieties of nationalism. Without such 
a policy it will be impossible to achieve unity and merging 
of all nations and peoples in the future. An important step 
im thie direction will be the achievement of complete unity 
of vations im the course of the Construction of communism 


in the USSR. 
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The victory of communism on a world scale will provide 
the necessary material and intellectual preconditions for 
the merging of nations. A communist economy developing 
according to a single plan and securing a degree of econom- 
ic integration never known before will gradually be 
formed throughout the world. There will emerge a common 
moral code which will fully absorb all that is best in the 
character of each nation. There will be a common language. 
a common means of communication for all people. Mankind 
will become one united, fraternal community completely 
free of antagonisms. 


Chapter XU 


THE POLITICAL ORGANISATION 
OF SOCIETY 


The appearance of classes and the exacerbation of class 
antagonisms complicates the structure of social life. New 
forms of social relations, political and legal, arise. The 
sphere of political life comprises a number of organisations 
and social institutions that were unknown to pre-class 
society. Most important of them is the state, which is the 
organisation of the political power of the ruling class. In 
class society political parties and other public organisations 
arise that are designed to win or maintain power, to fight 

for the interests of this or that class. All these organisations 
and social institutions, taken together, form the political 
organisation of society. The political organisation of any 
class society may thus be defined as a system of institu- 
tions and organisations regulating the political relations 
between classes, nations and states. The sphere of the 
political life of society embraces political institutions and 
relations, political consciousness and activities. 


1. Transition from the Non-Political (Communal) 
Organisation of Society to Its Political Organisation 


In primitive tribal society social relations were regulated 
by the force of habit, custom and tradition embodying 
centuries of life and work in common. The main force in 
social life was the people. 

The appearance of more developed forms of social divi- 
sion of labour and private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction rendered the tribal organs of administration unfit 
for the new conditions. As Fngels observes, the tribal 
evstem “was burst asunder by the division of Jabour and 
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hy its result, the division of society into classes. Its place 
was taken by the state’’.! 

Whereas the tribal organs of power rested on socia! 
ownership and the community of interests of the primary 
human groups—clans and tribes—the state was to serve 
the needs that had arisen out of the relationships of private 
property. Inasmuch as private property had become in- 
creasingly concentrated in the hands of a small group of 
people who used it for bending the poor and needy to 
their will, the state represented and defended the interests 
of the exploiters against the oppressed and_ exploited 
masses. Its appearance was a result and objective indica- 
tion ef the implacability of class contradictions. When 
these contradictions become irreconcilable there has to be 
a special organisation of power which is no longer iden- 
tified with the people itself and whose function is to hold 
down the oppressed classes. In place of the instrument of 
society that the organs of tribal administration were. the 
state emerges as a force that seems to “stand above society” 
and increasingly “alienates itself from society”. 

The state is characterised by three basic features or at- 
tributes. 

lirst. it is a public power in contrast to the direct 
erganisation of the armed people which existed in tribal 
society. A feature of the state, as Lenin explained, is not 
its power of coercion in general, which is to be found in 
some form or other in any society, but above all its public 
power. that is. a power that does not coincide with the 
mass of the population and is exercised by a special catego- 
ry of people. A permanent civil service, special contingents 
of armed men (army, police, secret police). punitive and 
intelligence organs of the state and_ their corresponding 
“material” attributes—prisons, concentration camps and 
other places of confinement—such are the essential com- 
ponents and instruments of the public power. 

Second, the state organisation of society presupposes the 
levvinir of taves that are needed for the upkeep Of the ap 
paratuys of power. As internal and external contradretions 
become meure intense and the state Apparatus tows & 
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maintenance swallows up more and more of the resources 
of society. Not for nothing is the exploiting state com- 
pared to a gigantic octopus, whose tentacles encircle all 
society and suck its blood. 

Third. the subjects of the state are divided not accord- 
ing to blood relationship but on the basis of territory. The 
power of the state is exercised directly over a certain ter- 
ritory and its population. The territorial division of people 
promotes the development of economic ties and the creation 
of political conditions for their regulation. The state pro- 
tects the interests of the ruling class primarily within the 
boundaries of the given territory, keeping the oppressed 
classes there in subjection. This is its main task inside the 
country. But it also protects the interests of the ruling class 
bevond its borders, guarding certain territories, their wealth 
and population from the incursions of other exploiting 
states or attempting to extend these territories at the 
expense of neighbours or countries further afield that have 
not sufficient strength to resist. This is the external func- 
tion of the state, which is subordinate to the main internal 
function and continues it. 

The state is thus a political superstructure on an economic 
hasis. It is the organisation of the power of the economic- 
ally dominant class, which thanks to the state acquires 
political supremacy as well. The essence of the state is 
thus determined by the relationship of the ruling class to 
other classes. The state is the organisation of the ruling 
class for the protection of its fundamental interests and, 
above all, the form of property which this class represents 
The basic function of the state in exploiting society is to 
hold down the oppressed classes, for which purpose it re- 
lies on force. on the organs of coercion. 

The internal activity of the state is not limited to this 
main function, however. As an organisation of the ruling 
class it seeks to regulate also the relations between the 
members of that class. in order to promote its unity in the 
struggle with the opposing classes. In some cases the state 
alse, rewulates interrelations between the exploiting classes 
mmacnurh as it defends their common interests (thus the 
feudal state espechally in the Age of Absolutism. while 
eeyresing the interests of the serf-owning feudal landlers! 
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also gave some protection to the interests of the merchants 
and the emergent bourgeoisie). The state also has means 
(mainly legal) of regulating the whole system of social re- 
lations-—ethnic (if the state is multi-national), family. and 
so on, thus promoting the consolidation of a certain socio- 
economic order. Finally, the state deals with a number of 
economic and cultural problems. 

The emergence and development of private property. of 
course, shifted the centre of gravity in the leadership of 
economic activity on to the property-owner himself and 
his representatives. But in almost any society that has 
passed the primitive communal stage there are certain 
needs of the development of production and culture that 
the individual exploiter cannot and does not wish to deal 
with. Tt was not the tribal organisation but the first states. 
specifically the despotisms of India, China, and the Near 
East, that were able to build with the help of forced labour 
irrigation werks, canals and roads. which for those days 
were magnificent achievements. 

In capitalist society, particularly at the imperialist stage 
of its development, this activity becomes ever more 
extensive. The state acts as major property-owne: and 
investor. Tt levies up to a third of the national income 
from the population in the form of taxes and redistributes 
if in favour of the monopolies by means of a system of 
state subsidies. credits, state contracts for armaments. and 
so on. As the process of material production becomes more 
and more complicated. involving the use of increasingly 
sophisticated equipment, higher demands are placed on the 
cultural level of personnel and. consequently, on the system 
of public education which is partly, or even mostly, 
financed and organised by the state. 

Bourgeois ideologists cite the diversity of state activities 
as an argument for denying its class essence. Thev regard 
the origin of the state as mainly due to spiritual factors 
mutual consent. the growing spiritual maturity of people 
whe have “beeome aware” that social life cannot be 
urgapised without the state. and also certain features of 
himen mature the needs of social psy vholegy. muoralitv. and 
On This approach imphes that polities and the state 
having once arisen, must exist forever. 
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Marxism-Leninism. on the contrary, argues the historical 
character of the state. which is connected with the class 
essence of state power. 

The functions of the state, though diverse, are all subor- 
dinated to its main function, which expresses its class 
essence. No matter how we approach the state in class- 
divided society, it turns out to be an organisation of the 
ruling class defending the interests of that class. This. of 
course. refers also to the economic function of the exploit- 
ing state. Thus. in building canals. roads and_ irrigation 
works the state is mainly concerned with the development 
of production and exchange in the interests of increased 
profits for the exploiters. 

In contemporary bourgeois society the state, by using 
funds obtained from the population through taxation for 
subsidising the monopolies and placing orders with them, 
by paying for research and development, enables the bour- 
geoisie to exploit the working people not only directly at 
their own enterprises but also indirectly, throughout the 
system of social production. By the same token expenditure 
on public education. which is met out of the taxes paid by 
the working people, is mainly designed to prepare a 
sufficiently skilled labour force for the employers. 

The state protects the property of the ruling class and 
its privileges through the law. 

In primitive communal society human relations were reg- 
ulated by custom. tradition and morality (generally ac- 
cepted norms of behaviour any violation of which evoked 
social condemnation). The appearance of private property 
and the division of society into classes complicated social 
life and created a demand for standards that could be 
imposed on the oppressed. 

Law is the sum total of the standards of behaviour laid 
down in legal acts sanctioned by the state. Any violation 
of these standards evokes the intervention of the punitive 
organs. which apply forcible sanctions to the offenders, 
The state lays down in its legal acts the customs and stan 
dards of conduct that are of vital importance to the ruling 
class and secure the functioning of the social organism 
witheut any serious disturbances that might threaten the 
supremacy of the exploiters. 
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Law is the will of the ruling class embodied in legal 
acts. Therefore, Jike the state, law has a class character 
and in class-divided society is an instrument in the hands 
of the ruling class for holding down the working people. 

Law legitimises also the standards that regulate rela- 
tions between property-owners themselves and provides the 
judicial sanction necessary for the “normal” functioning of 
economic relations. Every property-owner in dealing with 
other pronertv-owners wants to safeguard his own interests, 
whether in the field of commerce, finance or anything else. 
The transfer of his property to his heir or another person 
also demands judicial regulation. 

All these factors gave rise to the need to strengthen 
and supplement the objective relations of property that 
form part of the economic structure of society with legal 
acts. law formulates the economic relations and the social 
relations depending on them, that is. the relations between 
classes and social groups (for example. no rights for some 
and privileges for others, formal equality before the law), 
the family and the relationships between its members. the 
position of national minorities, and so on. It also defines 
the legal status of all social institutions and organisations. 
rcligious communities, and legally specifies the position, 
rights and duties of individual citizens. Law embraces in 
some degree all aspects of the life of society, all forms of 
people's activities. and all forms of social relations. 

Just as the state cannot manage without law. so the law 
cannot function without the state. which safeguards the 
legal norms. Law originated together with the state and 
together with it will wither away when the causes that 
engendered it have disappeared. For this reason Marx and 
Engels always regarded the state and legal superstructure 
on the economic basis as a single institution. 

With the formation of the state and the appearance of 
law there came into being new forms of relations between 
people that had never been known before—political and 
renal velations. Political relations are. at bottom, relations 
Letween classes> But not all relations between classes mav 
we cceorhedl as political, When the workers sell their labour 
iver fe the capitahst or even when they fight for imereased 
waves trese relations and this strugele are economic amd 
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social, but net by any means political. But if the workers 
at even one factory present demands to the whole ciass of 
capitalists or to the bourgeois state, this is conscivus polit- 
ical struggle, political relations. 

Political relations between classes express in @ Comcen- 
trated form their fundamental economic interests. ‘Lnese 
relations, like all superstructural relations, take shape 
through the medium of peoples consciousness. They are 
built up in accordance with political ideals and _ goals, 
with the ideas and views of political parties and politicians. 
The policy of a class is the more or less conscious line of 
conduct of this class (or at least, its vanguard) in relation 
to other classes, social groups and the state. 

This line of conduct is pursued in the economic, sucial 
and cultural spheres, although in themselves these spheres 


_may lie beyond the bounds of politics. Thus we can speak 


of the economic (trade or financial) policy of the bour- 
geoisie, which it pursues mainly through the medium of the 
state, of the policy of the bourgeoisie in the sphere of 
national relations, the sphere of public education, and so 
on. Of course, education is a sphere of culture, not of 
politics. But under capitalism education is subordinaied to 
the interests of the ruling class, and the needs of capitalist 
production. This is, in fact, the essence of bourgeois policy 
in the sphere of public education. 

It follows, then, that political relations in class society 
not only constitute a special sphere but also accompany all 
other relations in one form or another. In the broad sense 
of the term political relations between classes, states and 
nations include legal relations. Every law passed by the 
state, every law enforcement measure is a political measure. 

How does politics, and specifically its orgamised social 
form, affect the whole of society? low does politics 
influence economics? 

Above all, the whole system of political relations 
expresses the economic relations of class suciely and 1s the 
only form in which these relations can function. it is be- 
cause the economy cannot function and develop at a cer- 
faim stage outside this form that 1 gives rise fo politics 

Politics has a direct influence on economics through the 
economic policy of the ruling class, which is pursued maimily 
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through the state (state subsidies and financial support 
of major private property-owners—businessmen and 
merchants; protective tariffs on imported goods, etc.), 
through its military policy (militarisation of the economy, 
forcible seizure of new territories, new sources of raw 
materials and markets); and finally through the “non- 
military” aspects of its foreign policy calculated to obtain 
more favourable economic conditions for business activity, 
for the investment of capital in other countries and for 
export of goods to foreign markets. Politics also influences 
the economy indirectly. It does so by supporting the social 
system that engendered a given type of state or (in the 
case of the politics of revolutionary classes) by creating 
new political forms that play a decisive role in the victory 
of progressive economic relations over those that have be- 
come obsolete. 

The active role of politics in relation to economics may, 
as [Engels observed, proceed in three basic directions: 
either political factors operate in the same direction as 
economic development, in which case they accelerate it: or 
clse they operate against the laws of economic development 
and naturally retard it; or, finally, they slow down the 
development of economic relations in some directions and 
push it forward in others (the commonest, mixed type of 
influence). 

For instance, the policy of the young revolutionary 
bourgeoisie in the epoch of the establishment of capitalism 
on the whole stimulated the development of production 
and accelerated economic growth, although in most cases it 
sought compromises with the former ruling classes and thus 
to a certain extent held up economic development. The 
influence of the policy of the imperialist bourgeoisie on the 
economy may be ranked in the first or second category, 
although the accelerated development of certain. branches 
of the economy is mainly connected with war preparations 
and technological progress. At the same time the policy of 
colonialism or neo-colonialism, the plundering of dependent 
countries has retarded and continues to retard the econonnc 
development of whole continents. “On the whole, the eco 
nomic movement gets its way,” wrote Engels, “but m has 
also te suffer reactions from the political movement which 
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it itself established and endowed with relative inde- 
pendence. ...”! 

We must also note the undeniable increase of the role 
of politics, and particularly political organisation, in the 
life of society and its economic development today. There 
are many reasons for this: the developiment cf social pro- 
duction and increasing scale of direction of the economy 
-and society; the accompanying increase in the number of 
‘conscious elements in social life, despite the spontaneous 
—g of the development of the economy of class- 
divided society as a whole; the growth of the proportion 
,and significance of political forms of struggle, particularly 
|under capitalism; and the enhanced economic role of the 
| state in the life of society. 


2. Development of Political Organisation 
and Its Role in Social Life 


| In the course of history private property has changed 
its types and forms, and the types of class structure and 
modes of exploitation have changed with it, bringing in 
their train different political relations, beliefs and institu- 
tions, in short, a completely different political organisa- 
tion of society. 
In slave-owning society the rightless position of the 
slaves, the division of the free members of society into 
castes and exclusive groups some of which enjoyed a privi- 
leged position, were established in law and legal relation- 
ships. The state was, in essence, the dictatorship of the 
-slave-owners: it guarded their property and privileges, and 
kept the slaves and other opposing sections of the popula- 
tion in subjection. In addition, the state and the army held 
in obedience the population of subjugated territories. 
There were various forms of administration in slave 
society: oriental despotisms (China, India, the Near Kast). 
empires (Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar), and re- 
publics (Athens, Rome in the early period). As Lenin 
wrote: “At that time there was already a difference between 
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monarchy and republic, between aristocracy and democidacy. 
“A monarchy is the power of a single person, a republic is 
the absence of any non-clected authority; an aristocracy 1s 
the power of a relatively small minority, a democracy 1s 
the power of the people.... All these differences arose in 
the epoch of slavery. Despite these differences, the state of 
the slave-owning epoch was a slave-owning state, ir- 
respective of whether it was a monarchy or a republic. 
aristocratic or democratic.””! 

Other political organisations had scareely evolved, 
although there did exist certain political groupimgs and as- 
sociations of slave-owners (e.g., the party struggies in 
Greece and Rome), and secret organisations and leagues 
were not uncommon among the slaves. In the political life 
of nearly all slave-owning countries religious organisa- 
tions played a prominent part. 

The feudal mode of production brought into being a new 
type of political organisation of society, and new legal and 
political relations. Here, too, economic compulsion was sup- 
plemented with other forms, although the exploiter did not 
have the legal right of life and death over the exploited. 
Feudal law granted privileges to some estates and deprived 
others of almost all rights. 

_ The state in feudal society showed considerable growth 
In comparison with the state in slave-owning society. The 
officials, the judiciary, the standing army and ofhicer corps 
became so numerous that they accounted for a considerable 
or even the greater part of the ruling class. 

a characteristic feature of the feudal state was the 
hierarchical system and vassal relationships. For a long 
time, while its various provinces were Gconomically 
isolated, the feudal state remained politically diffuse. 
Dukes, princes and barons were essentially independent 
rulers with their own armies, sometimes cyen ten owe 
comage, etc. But with the growth of the bouigeeisie and the 
development of market relations the central pewer heean 
(» combat this feudal isolation with the help otf the ¢ sound 
ing towns, and it was then that the transition to absolure 
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far jess irequent in the epoch of feudalism and were to be 
found mainly in the medieval cities. 

. The distinctive feature of feudal society is the 
tremendous role played by the church in the system of state 
power; it was a political as well as an ideological force. 
Catholicism in Europe, for example, was a mighty 
centralised force with its own military formations 
(orders): the feudal lords had to share their power with 
the church and were quite often subordinate to the clergy. 

Besides the state, legal institutions and the church the 
political organisation of feudal society comprised various 
hierarchical organisations and associations. Political organ- 
isations and parties in the modern sense were almost non- 
existent. The organisations created by the oppressed masses, 
when taking part in peasant wars and city uprisings to 
defend their freedoms from the incursions of the feudal 
llords, were often religious in form. 

The political organisation of class-divided _ society 
achieves its peak development under capitalism. The legal 
and pelitical relations of capitalist society reflect the 
peculiarities of its production reJations. In contrast to the 
hierarchical inequality of the feudal estates, formal equality 
beiore the law is a cliaracteristic feature of the legai stan- 
dards of bourgeois society. The law ceases to be localised 
and is enforced throughout the country. The complexity 
and diversity of the economic and other social relations is 
paralleled by the complexity and diversity of legal 
standards, which regulate not only the relations between 
classes but also all forms of economic relations in the field 
of production and distribution of products, particularly 
commuodity-money and financial relations, the status of 
social organisations, political parties and the press; the 
norms of the civil and criminal Jaw, the personal rights of 
‘citizens, and so on, ave worked out in great detail. Despre 
all this, however, just as in previous epechs the law mainly 
expresses tle interests and will of the ruling class—the 
bourgecisice-and protects bourgeois property. 

The process af the centralisation of state power that 
began under feudalism is completed under capitalism: na- 
tignal centralised states arise, including some multi 
nation! states. The feudal monarchy yields place to the 
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republic or limited monarchy (with a bourgeois parliament 
and government accountable to it). The legislative, executive 
and judicial powers are separated. Instead of a mercenary 
army there is usually conscription. The main organs of 
state power—the civil service, army, police, intelligence and 
prisons—become larger and more sophisticated. 

Political relations, political forms and methods of 
struggle acquire added weight and importance as the class 
struggle gains wider scope and becomes more open. The 
political parties, along with the state, occupy an extremely 
important place in the system of political organisation. The 
press, radio and _ television become instruments of 
tremendous power in the political struggle. 

The abolition of medieval relations, of serfdom and the 
privileges of the feudal estates, was a tremendous step 
forward in human progress. It was an important gain for 
the working class and all working people, who for the first 
time acquired the right to have their own political parties. 
organisations and press organs. But despite this advance 
from the system of the feudal monarchy, bourgeois democ- 
racy remains restricted and formal. ‘his is not merely 
because capitalism cannot fully realise a single democratic 
demand. The universal franchise, fur instance, is never in 
any capitalist country truly universal. The system of 
qualifications (property, residential, educational, etc.) de- 
prives considerable sections of the working people of their 
electoral rights. In the overwhelming majority of even the 
most advanced bourgeois countries women do not have 
equal rights with men. Nowhere has the bourgevisie and 
bourgeois democracy ever completely eliminated national 
oppression. But the main point is that bourgeois democracy 
does not abolish human exploitation. It is this that deprives 
it of its democratic character and true humanity. What is 
more, bourgeois democracy is the political form that pro- 
vides the bourgeoisie with the best opportunity of exercis- 
Ing its economic advantages at the expense of the working 
people. . 

Open forms of coercion are used even in the most demo 
cratic bourgeois republic. One has only to recall the anti 
worker legishvtion, the perseention af the Csmmanst 
parties and the rigging of trials against them. To this must 
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be added the existence of reactionary terrorist organisations 
and groups, inspired and financed by the monopolies, their 
‘beating up of progressives and similar acts of coercion. In 
any serious crisis the bourgeoisie places further restrictions 
on democratic freedoms and in some cases seeks to abandon 
‘them altogether and establish the dictatorship of terror. 
This swing towards reaction is particularly evident in the 
epoch of imperialism; it culminates in fascism, which is 
an openly terroristic form of dictatorship of the imperialist 
bourgeoisie. 

' All these facts expose the bourgeois ideologists’ assertion 
that with the emergence of a democratic republic the state 
loses its class character and becomes representative of the 
whole of society. This is the position of the right-wing 
socialists and reformists. 

Thus, Bernstein and Kautsky in their day acknowledged, 
‘though with some reservations, the class nature of the 
istate, but only in relation to the past, pre-capitalist society. 
In their view the bourgeois republic no longer serves any 
particular class. It offers the opportunity to the working 
iclass and all working people to win the clectoral struggle 
and place the state apparatus at their service. So the task 
of the working class is allegedly not to destroy the bour- 
geois state machine but to take it over and use it. The re- 
formists regard the whole system of bourgeois parlia- 
‘mentarism—the system of elections, separation of powers 
and existence of several political parties—as ‘“‘pure™ 
democracy. 

In reality, however, the democratic system of elections 
does not in itself change the class essence of the bourgeois 
state or make it an instrument of majority rule. If the 
means of production are owned by capitalists, if the 
capitalists still retain their economic and political power, 
any Jaws. even those passed under pressure from the work- 
ing people, can be turned against them. No matter what 
these Jaws are, the ruling minority ensures the protection 
of its interests through the machinery of the executive 
power, which is virtually independent of the parliament 
elected by popular vote. The executive apparatus consists 
of officials who are not accountable to the electorate, and 
who form a privileged caste associated with the bourgeoisic 
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in every respect. It is the apparatus of officials ond the 
military that vuns the affairs of state. 

There is always the possibility that im a situation of 
revolutionary upswing the progressive or even Marxist 
party supported by the democratic forces of society may 
he victorious in the elections. But, in the first place, this 
testifies net eo much to the “merits” of bourgeois democracy 
as to the force of the revolutionary upswing, and secondly. 
without such an upswing and mobilisation of the masses 
even a victory of the left-wing forces in parliament can 
change nothing. Without popular suppert such a parlia- 
ment comes into conflict with the monopolies, the mnlitary 
and the reactionary machinery of state administration and 
suffers defeat. 

Phe restriction of democracy under capitalism arouses 
uppositian aapong the working peeple and intensifies their 
democratic aspirations. From this there arise two opposite 
iendences that make themselves felt to a greater nr smaller 
estent in the capitalist countries: the hourgepis governs 
iments, in restricting democracy, subordinate their policy to 
ihe interests of the monopolists, while the working people 
eeck {6 preserve and extend their democratic pains. 

The transition to imperialism has enhanced the economie 
role wf ihe state. The accumulation of state property, 
nilitarisation, allocation of increasing tax revenues tor 
ecomouic development, state subsidies for research and 
development—all this has enlarged the bourgesis state's 
rale in production programming, price policy and direct 
involvement in social relations. 

The intensification of state-monopoly capitalism is ve- 
garded by many bourgeois ideologists as a “revolution” in 
ihe functions of the state. But the alleged increase of the 
orpanising role of the state. as wn “eennomic leader and 
public servant’. in reality signifies only the Srenethening 
of the capitalist monepelies. which subordinate the «tate 
Machine and use it for their owe enrichment, In dolng 
(hey apply not only mdireet methods (bribery of officials 
Teyiities, ministers, ete.) but also tnke direct action The 
Hiajyor capitalists, the directors of banks aad preanients af 
cor paratinas. sssume ministerial and other imporlwnt powlt 
and sec te at thet the policy pursued is in fawane wh the 
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monopolies. ‘Lhe “state” economy does not replace the 

private” sector, but coexists with it and supplements it. 
“al ' , : ~ 

It develops on the basis of private capitalist propeity and 


strengthens tts positions by adapting them to the growing 


socialisation of the process of production, to the demands 
of the scientific and technological revolution. The state 
sector itself develops according to the laws of capitalist 
production and is regulated not so much by ihe executive 
organs of the state (let alone parliament) as by the 
influential monopoly groups. 

Thus, the expansion of the economic functions of ihe 
bourgeois state does not abolish its class essence, does not 
eliminate the basically spontaneous character of eceowomic 
development under capitalism. Therefore the bourgeois 
ideologists and right-wing socialists are wrong im asserting 
that the bourgeois state is becoming a “welfare state’, the 
organiser of economic and social life in the interests of all 
members of society. 

The Marxist view of the state is distorted not only by the 
reformists (1ight-wing socialists) but also by the anarchists 
(anarcho-syndicalists). 

Taking their cue from the petty-bourgeois, socialist- 
tinged criticism of capitalism, the anarchists find them- 
selves incapable of pointing out any practical way of 
abolishing capitalism. Anarchism as a_ petty-bourgeots 
trend in the age of pre-monopoly capitalism was 
characterised by inability to distinguish the working ciass 
as the progressive organising force of the revolutivnaty 
movement of the masses, by bowing down beforc “spon- 
taneity”, neglect or underestimation of political work apd 
the counterposing of the “revolutionary instinct” of the 
mawses to the tasks of their planned preparation and orga 
nisation for social revolution. 

The anarchists of today do not usually deny the 
significance of the political struggle. But they still agnor 
the leading role of the working class and the painstaking: 
work that has to be done to rally the masses. Instead they 
constantiy urge rebellion, remain hostile to any state, 1- 
cluding the socialist (which they consider an evil, inevitably 
4 vehicle of bureaucracy, etc.), and completely deny the 
significance of centralism, which they contrast to antonomi si 
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In the present epoch anarchism does not usually 
appear in its “pure” form. It leaves an imprint on the 
actions and tactics of various trade union organisations and 
political parties, and on the student movement. Ideas re- 
lated to anarchism are often advanced by bourgeois or 
petty-bourgeois “critics” of capitalism (Herbert Marcuse, 
the Trotskyites). 

In the communist movement the influence of both these 
trends, which are hostile to Marxism-Leninism, is reflected 
in the form of revisionism from the right and from the 
“left”. The right-wing revisionists, like the reformists. try 
to tone down present-day class conflicts, to dilute the class 
content of democracy and quietly assume a position of 
“pure” democracy that is allegedly beyond classes. When 
confronted by socialist construction, the revisionists be- 
little the role of the Communist party, the role of the 
socialist state in economic life, and the role of politics in 
general. In this respect they fall in line with the anarcho- 
syndicalists. In the opinion of many revisionists the socialist 
state is an inevitable evil and the sooner it withers awav 
the better. They also regard centralism as such an evil and 
contrast to it “workers’” self-administration in autonomous 
economic units. In effect. the revisionists oppose represen- 
tative institutions, reducing everything to the direct de- 
mocracy of autonomous communes. 

“Left” revisionism, which takes a stand of “leftist” 
adventurism, radicalism and “superrevolutionism”. denies 
the significance of objective conditions in evolving revolu- 
tionary tactics, denies the importance of organisational and 
educational work among the masses. and recognises only 
military guerrilla methods of struggle against the bour- 
gevisie. It also rules out the possibility of agreement and 
compromise, the use by the working class of the houreeois 
state, parliament, and other institutions at a certain stage 
of its struggle: on this point “left” revisionists are in agree 
ment with the anarchists. At the same time, while the 
anarchists deny the role of the socialist state, the advocates 
of “left” revisionism absolutise its role, which they reduce 
mainly te coercion. For the method of persuasion and 
education, which is the essence of the leadership of the 
working class and its Party, they substitute command. high 
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handedness and compulsion. They pay lip service to the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, but in practice deny its 
essence. They are further characterised by a belief in the 
omnipotence of political means and methods, which are 
allegedly capable of bringing about a transformation of 
the economy regardless of the operation of economic laws. 
This adventurist policy, as experience has shown, sooner 
or later leads inevitably to disaster. 


3. Political Organisation of Socialist Society 


The winning of power by the working class creates the 
new type of political organisation of society essential for 
building socialism and communism. 

The basis of this political organisation is the state of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. This is essential to the work- 
ing class for suppressing the opposition of the defeated 
exploiting classes. But the main element in the dictatorship 
of the working class is not coercion. The working class 


_ leads and rallies all the working people, and draws them 


into socialist construction. 

Thus the socialist state is, above all, an instrument for 
uniting the masses and educating them in the spirit of 
communism, an instrument for building the new society. 
This state is dictatorial in a new way, because it is directed 
against the bourgeoisie, and democratic in a new way be- 
cause it secures democracy for the working people. Here 
we have the class essence of the socialist state, as opposed 
to the bourgeois state, which is the instrument of the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. 

The political forms of the socialist state may be of 
various kinds (the Soviet form, the forms of proletarian 
dictatorship that have become established in the socialist 
meeries of Beotern Europe, Asia and ip Cuba; other 
forms of socialist state are also possible, including the 
parliamentary republic). But the essence of all these forms 
‘¢ one and the same: the dictatorship of the working class, 
its leadership of society, of the state. 

The functions of the state based on proletarian dictator- 
ship are also fundamentally different from those of the 
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prevevolutionary state. From being an instrument for hald- 
ing down the working people it becomes an insirmuent of 
the power of the working people themselves, led by the 
working class. This means that it retains its suppressive 
function, while giving it a fundamentally different content, 
‘the socialist state suppresses the exploiters insefar as they 
continue to exist or until their resistance is broken. ‘The 
forms and means of suppression depend on the degree and 
character of this resistance. The economic and cultural 
activities that constitute important aspects of the activity 
of ihe exploiting state but do not count among its basic 
functions now acquire increasing significance and becume 
the main internal functions of the socialis! state. A funda- 
mental change takes place in the content and social essence 
of the external functions. The state based on proletarian 
dictatorship has no aggressive aspirations, no desire to 
seize territories or subjugate other pevples. Its external 
functions are to defend the socialist country and strengthen 
the international solidarity of the working people, ta 
support the just struggle of the oppressed peoples or peo- 
ples subjected to imperialist aggression, and to normalise 
economic and cultural links with all countries of the world. 

Abolition of the old apparatus of power, its complete 
renewal is a general law of the socialist revolution. This 
is one of the things that distinguishes the socialist revulu- 
tion from the bourgeois revolution, Instead of destreving 
the old apparatus of executive power, the bourgeois revolu- 
tion preserved and peifecied it. The proletarian revolution, 
on the other hand, destrovs the state inachinery designed 
to oppress the people (police, secret police, the old army, 
officialdom, ¢te.). The scrapping of this apparatus and its 
replacement by a new one may be effected in various wavs. 
depending on the specific conditions—at onre, as was the 
case in Soviet Russia, or gradually. 

Recognition of the need to do away with the lunneenis 
State machine is what fundamentally distim@uishes Afarxieny 
Leninism fom the right opportunism aad redarentery, 
which demand that the old State machine be handed over 
itact fo the working class. Ad the sam time Marshem 
Leninism, unlike anarchism, does net refuse to moke ee 
of bourgeois parliamentarianism, of boulgeois derocracs 
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in ibe interests of the revolutionary struggle against 
capitalism. The scrapping of the old state machine does not 
rule out the possibility of using certain of its elements ip 
building the new state, particularly the elements connected 
with the control of economic and management functions 
(banks, post-office, and so on). 

In the conditions of working-class dictatorship the state 
ceases to be a bureaucratic institution standing in opposi- 
tien to the people. The vestiges of bureaucracy that survive 
in certain departments of the state apparatus during the 
transitional period and even later, under socialism, are alien 
to the mature of the socialist state and are successfully 
overcome as socialism becomes more firmly established, as 
the culture and communist consciousness of the popula- 
tion grows and socialist democracy and administration 
get into their stride. 

The new type of state brings into being a new type of 
law. Socialist law serves the interests of the working people 
and legalises new social relations; it safeguards social pro- 
perty and defines the legal position of the state organs and 
mass organisations, the rights and duties of individual 
citizens, etc. The socialist state functions on the basis of 
legal standards, and these play an active role in the life 
of society because they are safeguarded by the state. Taken 
together, they form the constitutional and legal super- 
structure of socialist society. 

Tremendous changes take place in all departments of the 
political organisation of society under socialism. The mass 


organisations of the working people that sprang up in the 


days of capitalism to fight the exploiters become part of the 
system of the new political organisation and draw the 
masses into the management of society and the state. Some 
of them may become the foundation and political form of 
state power (Soviets). Others undertake individual _ state 
functions (fur example, the trade unions protect labour at 
enterprises). But as a whole the working people’s mass 
organisations are not in the direct sense organs of state 
power. although they co-operate closely with them in 
defence of the working people’s interests, and in organising 
sorialigt comtruction. The Communist Party becomes the 
ruling party. the directing and leading force of the socialist 
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state and the entire political organisation of socialist 
society. ; 
The forms of political organisation of socialist society 
are as diverse as the forms of the socialist state. The 
countries of socialism differ from one another in certain 
features of their political structure, the scale of rights 
vranted to various organisations, the methods of work 
derived from the historical specifics of these countries and 
from the tasks of socialist construction, the absence or 
existence of several political parties, and so on. But their 
socialist character, the leading role of the Communist 
Party. which directs the activity of the state and all mass 
organisations. the fundamental principles of organising 
the masses and building up public and state bodies (demo- 
cratic centralism, maintenance of state and public disci- 
pline. and so on), faithful adherence to the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism—these remain the same in all cases. 
The role of politics increases in the period of socialist 
and communist construction. Why does this happen and 
does it not contradict the proposition of Marxism which 
states that politics is part of the superstructure of society? 
The enhanced role of politics in the epoch of socialism 
(and in the transitional period from capitalism to socialism) 
is due mainly to the fact that the working class, constitut- 
ing the basic productive force of society, is a class that was 
oppressed in the past and has come to power for the first 
time. In alliance with other sections of the working people 
it conducts its policy against the exploiters. the insignificant 
minority of the population who are not engaged in pro- 
ductive work. In doing so, the working class relies on 
social property and a centralised economy developing ac- 
cording to plan. The role of the socialist state as an econ- 
omic force sharply increases and this expresses the funda 
mental needs of socialist: production. Social property and 
centralised direction of the economy constitute the basis af 
the active influence of the state, of its planning. cconomic 
ant financial ergans on the development of the econenn 
and society as-a whole. Without merging with the basis. 
the state and its policy begin to play a qualitatively new 
role in comparison with that of the old state in the epoch 
of state-monopoly capitalism. They operate as necessary 
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‘instruments of the construction of the new society. The 


more fully they conform to the demands of material pro- 
duction and the laws of social development as a whole, 
the greater the role of politics, and the political organisa- 
tion of socialist society. 

In the process of building the new society political 
organisation passes through two basic stages, the first 
corresponding to the transitional period from capitalism to 
socialism, and the second, to the period of socialism and its 
growing into communism. 

The dividing line between these two stages in the 
development of the socialist state in the USSR may be 


‘drawn in the mid-1950s, although the actual transition 


from the first stage to the second had, in effect, taken place 
in the mid-1930s, when socialism had already been built 
in the main.! 

The victory of socialism secures the undivided suprem- 
acy of social ownership as the only economic basis of 
the socialist state. The exploiting classes disappear and the 
activities of all the non-proletarian sections of the working 
people are based on socialist property. The people rally 
around the working class, forming a single monolithic 


‘force. All this evokes important changes in the political 
organisation of society. From being an instrument of the 
majority of the population directed against the exploiters 
‘the state becomes the instrument of all members of society; 
it ceases to be a means of suppressing the resistance of the 


exploiters, who have disappeared, and embodies forms of 
the people’s unity. Thus the state becomes a state of the 
whole people. It still remains a socialist state, however, 
and its essence, born of proletarian revolution, does not 
change. It is therefore wrong to counterpose the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat to the socialist state of the whole 
people. The new stage in statehood that comes with the 
complete victory of socialism does not interfere with the 
Jeading role of the working class in the life of society. 


1 The transition from the first to the second stage involves not only 
dealing with the problems of the transitional period and building the 
foundations of socialism; socialism must also be consolidated and devel 
oped, certain international conditions created, and so on. 
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Iven in this period the state cannot renounce the use of 
compulsion upon members of society who break its laws 
and act against the interests of society, of the people. But 
as socialist society develops and the communist conscious- 
ness of its citizens is enhanced, measures of education and 
persuasion acquire ever greater significance. There are 
closer ties between the state organs and mass organisations 
and all working people, and the democratic character of 
the socialist state is more fully revealed. 

The policy of the Party and the Soviet state is dictated 
bv the fundamental interests of the working people. This 
policy is worked out by the representatives of the work- 
ing people in the elective bodies. with the active partici- 
pation of the masses in the discussion of major plans and 
decisions, and in control] over their fulfilment. 

Changes also occur in the functions of the state. The 
task of crushing the resistance of the exploiters within the 
country has already been carried out, so this function be- 
comes obsolete. But all the other functions of the state 
have been preserved and developed and have actually 
been supplemented by new ones stemming from the 
domestic and international successes of socialism (for 
example, one of the new functions of the socialist state is 
co-operation with other socialist countries). 

Thus we see that the political organisation of society 
under socialism is preserved, acquiring an ever greater 
rele in social life. This by no means contradicts the thesis 
on the withering away of the state and politics in general 
inder communism. The peculiar feature of the political 
organisation of socialist society lies in the fact that in its 
content it 1s profoundly democratic and its form and 
orgamsational structure secure further development of 
socialist democracy and conscious discipline of the masses. 
who gradually grow accustomed to fulfilling their duties 
veluntarily. This is a most important precondition for the 
transition to the stateless system. The perfecting of the 
political organisation of socialist society makes it- possible 
te evolve withm the framework of this orgamsation the 
mechanism of the future communist self-administration. 
Which will ne longer need any political “envelope”. TL hras 
envclupe will Become obsolete and wither away, but only 
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in the relatively distant future, in conditions of developed 
‘communism, and we cannot yct estimate the rate and forms 
of this process without departing from the demands of strict 
scientific inquiry. 


4. The Present Historical Epoch 
and the Political Organisation of Society 


The diversity of political life is not confined to 
basic types of political organisation of society considered 
above. Every type of political organisation has diverse 
forms conditioned by the specific historical conditions of 
‘this or that country, by the relation of its class forces, and 
the character of the alliances and blocs that are concluded 
between the ruling classes and political parties taking part 
in the government coalition. 

The present epoch is particularly rich in forms of 
political organisation. This epoch, the main content of 
which is the transition, on a world scale, frorm capitalism 
and pre-capitalist relations to socialist relations, offers 
examples of various types of state and gives rise to many 
states of the transitional type which are bringing the people 
of various countries to the socialist state. 

A distinction must be drawn between the imperialist 
states and the states led by the national bourgeoisie in for- 
mer colonies, which are compelled in one way or another 
to fight against neo-colonialism and imperialism and, ac~ 
cordingly, rely on the working masses of their countries 
to defend their independence and promote economic and 
social progress. There are also feudal and semi-feudal 
states, which either co-operate with the imperialist forces 
or fight against them and therefore play cither a complete: 
ly reactionary role or, on the contrary, are supported by 
the masses and carry out democratic reforms. Finally, im 
the countries that have not passed through the stage of 
capitalism, there are young democratic states led by the 
rest radical sections of the national bourgeoisie, the de- 
mocratic intelligentsia and progressive military, who are 
fighting actively against imperialism and conducting demo- 
cratic reforms designed to abolish the pre-capitalist Lorms 
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of uppression and extend the working people’s social rights. 
to accelerate economic and cultural progress. Some of these 
states take the course of non-capitalist development and 
seek to orient their activities on co-operation with the 
socialist countries. 

In some countries it is possible to create democratic 
revolutionary states which, although not socialist, are not 
bourgeois either and may even become, in the character 
of their activity, to some extent anti-bourgeois because 
they have a conscious orientation towards the socialist 
path of development. This kind of state forms a stepping- 
stone to the state of proletarian dictatorship and may grow 
into it. Lenin saw examples of such states in the revolu- 
tionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and 
peasantry, and in the popular-revolutionary state, which 
leads the country along the path of non-capitalist devel- 
opment (in those days, the Mongolian People’s Republic). 

The democratic states whose activity clears the way for 
socialism may arise not only in the economically backward 
countries. Under certain conditions they may be created 
even in developed capitalist countries on the basis of the 
victory of a broad democratic bloc, including the Com- 
munists, and the formation of a government which with 
popular support could restrict the privileges of the monop- 
olies, extend the social and democratic rights of the work- 
ing people, curb the activities of the pro-fascist and other 
extreme reactionary groups, and work for peace and friend- 
ship among nations against aggressors and all who seek to 
unleash war. 

But no matter how diverse the types of state and types 
of political organisation of society may be in countries with 
different socio-economic relations. there exist in the modern 
world two opposing centres of attraction—socialism and 
capitalism. Their struggle determines the content of our 
epoch and leaves its mark on the economic, social and 
political processes in all countries of the world. 

Up to this point we have considered the political org am- 
rnin But there are ude fa Sul 
organisation of societ r kena all ee -— — - ar 
"he Weald y ms atk or Many countries ut 
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Capitalism itself, when it became a world system of econ- 
omy, needed legal standards for regulating economic and 
other relations on an international scale, including the rela- 
tions between states themselves, and it created international 
legal and political organisations, etc. Needless to say, states 
thave continued to function in their national, territorially 
‘restricted framework but at the same time there have arisen 
‘world economic and political associations of capitalists, im- 
'ter-state blocs and political alliances (NATO, CEATO and 
others) directed not only against competing groups of bour- 
geois states but also against the working people of their 
own countries and against the countries of socialism. 

In their turn the revolutionary political and other orga- 
nisations of the working class do not confine themselves to 
[individual countries, but join their efforts on an interna- 
tional scale to co-ordinate their actions and the working- 
class struggle of all countries against the bourgeoisie of 
every country and against international capital. 
| With the emergence of the world system of socialism 
there naturally arises its political organisation, which in es- 
sence is a system of countries, each of which is governed 
on the basis of dictatorship of the proletariat. Every state 
that belongs to the world socialist community is completely 
independent and sovereign. The relations between them are 
‘based on equality, trust, fraternal friendship and _proletar- 
jan internationalism. The functions of the individual social- 
ist states largely coincide, the differences between them 
springing mainly from their different levels of economic 
development and historical and national peculiarities. These 
differences account for the fact that the socialist countries, 
besides their common interests which bind them together, 
have their own specific interests which, if correctly inter- 
preted, do not conflict with their common interests. 

The forces of socialism have grown to such an extent 
politically as well as economically and socially that inter- 
national Jegal and political relations can no longer take 
shape on the basis of the domination of the forces of capi- 
talism. The bourgeois states are compelled to seek certain 
agreements with the socialist states. and these are set down 
‘n international treaties. Such agreements and treaties con- 
foram to the interests of the socialist states. Beeause they are 
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the result of mutual concessions they reflect the curren 
balance of forces. The socialist states seek to make the 
general content of these treaties as democratic as possible. 
Their activities in such international organisations as the 
United Nations are also directed to this end. 

In the sphere of political relations the opposition between 
class interests is particularly evident and the struggle be- 
tween them becomes acute. Political organisations and insti- 
tutions play a tremendous part in this struggle. It is there- 
fore extremely important to take into consideration the role 
of the political organisation of society not only in individua 
countries but also in the system of world relations in any 
given historical epoch. 


Chapter XUI 
SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


: Social revolutions are major turning-points in_ history. 
They overthrow the obsolete and establish the new social 
Isystem, thus launching epochs of rapid progress. 

' Bourgeois philosophy and sociology usually deny the law- 
governed nature of social revolutions, regarding them as 
“disruption” of the historical process and deviations from 
the “normal” evolution of society. Some bourgeois ideolo- 
gists declare, as does the American Professor Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, that “modern science has given the ruling 
class power which renders mass revolutions obsvlete’.' But 
life refutes such assertions. The victory of the Great Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution in Russia and the collapse of the 
fascist empires in the Second World War were followed by 
a great wave of socialist and national-liberation revolutions. 
The world revolutionary process today is spreading ever 
vider. No wonder then that in these circumstances many 
bourgeois politicians and sociologists try to take advantage 
of the popularity of the idea of revolution among the mas- 
ses. They declare themselves spokesmen of all kinds of 
“revolutions —“managerial revolutions’, “income revolu- 
ions’, etc., which are supposed to have changed the nature 
of capitalism. Thus the repudiation of revolution is now 
veing replaced by attempts to distort its essence, to deprive 
it of the thing that really matters—the overthrow of the 
obsolete social system. 

Historical materialism exvoses the falsity of such ideas 
and allows us to arrive at a scientific definition of social 
revolutions, their role in history and the laws of their rise 
land development. 


1 fferbert Aptheken. The Nature of Democracy, Trecdam and leou- 


lution, New York, p. 74. 
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1. Secial Revolution as the Law of the Replacement 
of Socio-Economic Formations 


We have already seen that in the development of society 
there occur both gradual evolutionary changes and leaps 
in various fields of social life—science and technology, the 
means of production and communications, peoples outlook 
and so on. The most significant of these are termed “revo- 
Jutions”. But even significant changes in certain aspects ol 
social life, taken by themselves, do not yet signify social 
revolution. Social revolution means a fundamental change 
in the whole social system. 

Qualitative transtormations may also occur within one 
and the same socio-economic system, during transitien from 
one phase or stage of its development to another. Such. for 
example, is the transition from pre-monopoly capitalism to 
monopoly capitalism, or unperialism. But this is not a secial 
revolution because the basic features of capitalism. its main 
pillars, contmue to exist. Revolution, on the other hand. 

.as a change which breaks the old order to its verv foun- 
dations. . .”.! 

Social revolution implics a qualitative leap in the dewel- 
opment of sociely resulting in the replacement of one socin= 
economic formation by another. 

The replacement of socio-economic formations is a com- 
plex and lengthy process involving changes in the material 
and technical base of society, in its economic svstem. polit- 
wal life, ideology and culture. These transformations dy 
not occur simultaneously and not always in the sie se- 
queme. Many of them belong aot te the revolution itself but 
to the process of its preparation or spontaneous mate 
ring. 

The appearance of new productive forces in the womb of 
the old society, changes in the economy and the CLispoosi tian 
of the elass forees. the aggravation of eentradictions be: 
Tween new clements in somal lite and the obewloie goche 
iv ltt mal system, The awireness uf these contradicthww ane 
milividuats aml classes—all these are different aspects « 
tle proves that lends up to a sociwi revolution, The ew 
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BocrAL REVOLUTION 
| 

lution itself is a phase in the development of society when, 
las Lenin put it. “the numerous contradictions which slowly 
accumulate during periods of so-called peaceful develop- 
‘ment become resolved’’.! 

| What are these contradictions? First of all, the contradic- 
lions between the new productive forces and the obsolete 
production relations. and, secondly, between the new ele- 
ments in the economic system of society (in its basis) and the 
old constitutional and legal superstructure, and also between 
various sections of the superstructure itself. 

The deepest cause of social revolutions lies in the contra- 
dictions between the new productive forces and the obsolete 
production relations. New production relations corresponding 
to the character of the new productive forces are usually 
conceived in the womb of the old system. Capitalist rela- 
tions, for instance, developed significantly within the frame- 
work of feudal society, when commercial enterprises, banks 
and manufactories appeared. 

The development of new economic relations undermines 
the obsolescent economic system from within. But the jatter 
does not disappear of itself, because it has behind it the 
obsolescent classes, which make every effort to retain their 
positions. The feudal system in France, for example, at the 
end of the 1Sth century was riddled with decay. and yet 
the landlord class. which had huge estates. privileges and 
political power, did everything it could to preserve the 
system. There had to be a revolution to sweep away the old 
economic and political order. which was preventing the 
development of the new productive forces and bourgeois 
relations. 

Thus the conflict between the productive forces and the 
production relations manifests itself in the clash of classes. 
some classes defend the obsolescent production relations and 
the socio-political system which is founded upon them. 
while others seek to abolish them. The revolutionary classes 
destroy the outdated political superstructure, abolish the old 
state power and create a new one. They use this power to 
complete the break-up of the old production relations and 
reinforce the new. 
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The social revolution is called upon to carry out funda- 
mental transformations in the main spheres of social life, 
economic and political. Revolution also involves more or 
less profound changes in the intellectual life of society, in its 
culture. Admittedly, not all revolutions have completely solv- 
ed these problems. As we shall see below, the correlation of 
economic, political and cultural changes in the course of 
revolutions of various types is not always the same. 

In the economic field the main purpose of the social 
revolution is to resolve the conflict between the developing 
productive forces and the obsolete relations of production, 
to replace the old system of economy with a new and 
higher one. The main requisite for this is a complete 
change in the relations of ownership of the means of pro- 
duction. “Whenever classes displaced each other, they 
changed property relations.””! 

In the political field the revolution resolves the conflict 
between the obsolete political superstructure and_ the 
emerging new economic relations or mature needs of 
economic development. It creates the new political and legal 
superstructure required to reinforce and develop the emer- 
gent socio-economic formation. 

The main feature of revolution is the transfer of state 
power from one class to another. This is the primary distinc- 
tion between revolution and all kinds of coups d'Ctat, of 
palace revolutions, which do not uproot the power of this 
or that class, but merely replace the governing groups or 
individuals. 

Not every transfer of power from one class to another, 
however, may be described as revolution. If an obsolete class 
again assumes power, having temporarily regained the 
upper hand, this is not revolution, but counter-revolution, 
or the restoration of the old order. 

In bourgeois philosophy and sociology this fundamental 
distinction is usually deliberately ignored. A West German 
Philosophical Dictionary, for example, delines revolution as 
a sudden, violent change in the existing secre-politieal 
systcm-—contretsted to evolution, gradual change? Although 

| V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 457. 
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revolution is indeed the opposite of evolution, the funda- 
‘mental fault in this definition is that it does not make any 
distinction between revolution and counter-revolution. An- 
other fault in this and similar definitions is that they equate 
revolution and “violent change”, which implies an armed 
seizure of power. 

Of course, any revolution overthrows the power of the 
obsolete class, which never relinquishes it voluntarily, and 
in this sense, as historical experience has shown, revolution 
is impossible without the use of some kind of force. But 
force may be applied in various forms and does not neces- 
sarily presuppose armed struggle. Everything depends on 
the specific conditions in which the revolution is carried out. 

In general, the concept of revolution is not to be identified 
with the concepts of “armed uprising” or “civil war”. Al- 
though the majority of revolutions have involved armed 
‘conflict between classes, history provides examples of armed 
‘uprisings and civil wars (for example, the Wars of the Roses 
4n England) which could not be called revolutions because 
itheir purpose was not to establish a new socio-economic 
system. On the other hand, revolutions are possible without 
either armed uprising or civil war.‘ 

Social revolution may be realised in various forms but its 
content is always the destruction of the obsolete socio-econom- 
ic and political system and its replacement by a new 
system. 

The development of revolution depends on the course of 
the class struggle, on what forces gain the upper hand and 
to what extent the revolutionary classes are capable of 


1 The founders of Marxism-Leninism admitted the possibility of 
peaceful socialist revolution in a number of cases. Thus, at a meeting 
in Amsterdam in 1872 Karl Marx spoke of the possibility of a peaceful 
conquest of power by the workers in the United States and Britain. 
and possibly in Holland too. (See K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected 
Works, Vol. 2. p. 293). Marx linked this possibility with the absence 
at that time im those countries of a strong military-bureaucratic bour- 
geois state machine, with the use by the proletarians of the democratic 
rights that they had already won, and with their power and organisa- 
tion. Lenin also believed in the possibility of peaceful development of 
revolution and transfer of power to the working class in Russia in the 
period of dual power, after the February Revolution and before the 
| July events of 1917 ‘see V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 24, pp. 40, 
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pursuing their historical goals to final realisation. History 
has recorded the ebb and flow of revolutions. the periods of 
their decisive victories as well as instances of the temporary 
triumph of reaction and restoration of the old order. A 
striking example is the history of France, where the tasks 
of bourgeois-democratic transformation took nearly a century 
to complete. beginning with the revolution of 1789 to 1794 
and ending with the revolutions of 1830 and 1848. 

The development of the revolutionary process is further 
complicated by the interplay of internal and external con- 
tradictions. The main source of revolution is the internal 
contradictions between the antagonistic classes, but this does 
not imply that external contradictions. i.e., contradictions 
between states, are of no significance. The latter always 
have some kind of influence on internal contradictions. they 
may intensify them, speed up or slow down the development 
of the revolutionary crisis. Certain revolutions, such as na- 
tional-liberation revolutions, which are aimed against the 
dual oppression of foreign exploiters and reactionary classes 
within the country, the allies and social bastion of external 
oppression, seck to resolve both internal and external con- 
tradictions. 

Revolutions differ from one another in their character 
and driving forces. 

The character of revolution is determined by what social 
contradictions it resolves and what kind of social svstem jt 
establishes. Why, for example. was the Russian revelutien 
of 1905-1907 bourgeois in character. although its leader was 
the proletariat and not the bourgeoisie ?Because its aims were 
the overthrow of the autocratic system and destruction of 
the vestiges of the feudal production relations, and these are 
the aims of a bourgeois revolution. 

The driving Jorces of a revolution are the classes. that 
carry it out. drive it forward and overcome the resistance 
of the obsolete classes. ‘They depend not only on the charac- 
ter of the revolution but also on the specific historical eon- 
ditions in which it occurs. Revolutions may be of the same 
ype and chartcter, but owing to differences af historical 
conditions they may differ profoundly from one another 
in thew driving forces. For example. the driving teree at 
the bourgeois revolutions of the (70h smd $8 eenturece in 
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the West European countries included the peasantry, the 
plebeian sections of the urban population, the emergent 
working class and the petty bourgeoisie of the cities. The 
bourgeoisie was net only a driving force but also the leader 
of these revolutions. But in the revolution of 1905-1907 and 
the February revolution of 1917 in Russia the bourgeoisie 
far from being the leader of the revolution was not even 
one of its driving forces. The driving forces of the bour- 
geois revolution in Russia were the proletariat and the 
peasantry, led by the proletariat. 

Social revolutions are the real festivals of history, they 
tremendously accelerate the development of society. In a 
few years. or even months. of revolution the masses bring 
about more significant changes in social life than in the 
course of many decades of peaceful evolutionary develop- 
ment. Marx called them the locomotives of history. 

Some bourgeois ideologists assert that revolutions are al- 
ways carried out by a minority, by small groups of revolu- 
tionaries and not by the masses. These views coincide with 
the ideas of the petty-bourgeois ultra-“left” revolutionaries, 
who reduce preparations for a revolution to conspiracy by a 
revolutionary minority. The active revolutionary minority, 
of course, may be a catalyst of revolution, but without po- 
pular support revolution inevitably turns into a putsch 
or coup état. The mass of the people propel the revo- 
lution forward in their desire to bring about its comple- 
tion. 

In some bourgeois revolutions the masses advance their 
own independent demands and their struggle leaves a deep 
imprint on the course of events: such revolutions are called 
beurgeois-democratic revolutions. They differ from other 
bourgeois revolutions not in their character but in the de- 
eee of involvement of the masses in active independent 
struggle. Such, for example. were the revolution of 1905- 
1907 and the February revolution of 1917 m Russia. At the 
same time there have been bourgeois revolutions (for exam- 
ple in Turkey. in 1908. and in Portugal, in 1910) in which 
the masses of the people took no active or independent part. 
Such pevelutions do not usually leave a deep mark 1m 
history. But im some cases a revolution, beginning as an 
“upper aust revolutron. may become in the course of ts 
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development a profound and _ historically significant event 
because it sets in motion the broad masses of the people 

For the masses to become involved in revolutionary strug- 
gle they must appreciate the necessity of overthrowing the 
old system. So in periods of revolution new revolutionary 
ideas reflecting the historical problems that are ripe for so- 
lution acquire a special importance. These ideas help to 
mobilise the masses and weld them into a political army 
capable of breaking the resistance of the obsolescent classes. 
Consequently, a political upheaval is usually preceded by 
an ideological upheaval—a profound change in the conscious- 
ness and mood of the masses. Such a revolution in men’s 
minds occurred, for example, on the eve of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution in Russia, when the slogan “All power 
to the Soviets!” took possession of the consciousness of mil- 
lions of the working people. 

The question arises whether there must be a revolution 
in order to resolve social contradictions. Cannot they be 
resolved by means of reforms, partial concessions on the 
part of the ruling classes, by means of gradual change? The 
opponents of revolution regard reforms as salvation from 
revolution. They deny the law-gow erned character of revo- 
lutions and see them merely as a result of the mistakes of 
the ruling circles, who failed to make the necessarv conces- 
sions to the revolutionaries in time. Thus, Winston Churchill 
explained the events of 1789 in France as being due to the 
fact that the monarchy had been unable to set the country’s 
administration in order. But for the death of Mirabeau and 
the mistakes of Louis XVI. the “extremists” would. in Chur- 
chill’s view, have failed to achieve power and the revolution 
would have ended in a constitutional monarchy. 

The possibility of temporarily softening or damping down 
social contradictions by means of 6L0r tae, dees not how- 
ever remove their source, does not resolve fundamental 
social contradictions, but only postpones their ultimate so- 
lution. 

Historical experience shows that the transition from ene 
socio-economic fermation to another is in essénce a revolu 
tion, although it may assume various forms and achieve its 
aims in different ways. The bourgeois revolution in E mg land, 
for instanee, ended in a compromise between the bout geoisa 
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md the feudal aristocracy, whereas in France feudalism was 
smashed in a decisive assault. 

| If reforms are used by the defenders of the old system to 
prevent its downfall. does this mean that revolutionaries 
hnust be opponents of all reform? Of course. not. There are 
flifferent kinds of reform. The reformists, the right-wing 
,ocialists counterpose reforms to revolution and regard re- 
form as an end in itself. thus trying by means of reform to 
livert the working people from the class struggle and cor- 
‘upt the forces of revolution. Revolutionaries, on the other 
vand. regard reforms in the conditions of capitalism as a 
y-product of the revolutionary struggle and use them to 
levelop and expand this struggle, subordinating reforms to 
lhe basic tasks of the revolution. 

In our time. when the world socialist system has acquired 
olid shape and exerts ever increasing influence on the course 
f world history. when capitalism has been considerably 
veakened. the bourgeoisie’s fear of social revolution compels 
t in certain cases to make concessions to the working class. 
nm many countries conditions have arisen that have enabled 
he working class to force the bourgeoisie to take steps whose 
cale and significance go beyond the limits of ordinary re- 
corms. This facilitates further progress and helps to rally 
he broad mass of the working people round the working 
lass for the victory of the socialist revolution. 

After this victory the relationship between reforms and 
evolution, as Lenin showed, changes considerably. The 
‘ictorious revolutionary class uses reforms as well as revo- 
uutionary methods to deal with the tasks confronting it. 
Vhenever circumstances so require, reforms allow it to play 
or time. to gain a breathing-space in order to prepare an 
ffensive, to demoralise the enemies of the revolution and 
vin over or neutralise the waverers. 

We have dealt with the causes that give rise to social rev- 
Jutions and make them a historical necessity. This allows 
s to answer the question: Will there always be revolutions? 

Just as classes. the class struggle and the state will not 
ist forever. so the development of society need not always 
roceed through social revolutions. This was foreseen by 
Jars, when more than a 100 vears ago he wrote in The 
moerly of Philosophy: “St is onty in an order of things in 
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which there are no more classes and class antagonisms that 
social evolutions will cease to be political revolutions“! T lw 
contradictions arising in socialist society are resolwed with- 
out social revolution. This does not. of course. rule out 
qualitative leaps, revolutionary changes in scicnce and 
technology, in the development of the productive forces of 
society; these are bound to take place, but do not lead to 
political upheavals, to social revolutions. 

Revolutions in technology and in social relations are inter- 
related. but it would be wrone to treat them as identical, 
as the reformists do. Echoing the bourgeois sociologists, they 
maintain that in the capitalist countries today a new 1n- 
dustrial revolution is taking place which. like the industrial 
revolution at the turn of the 19th century in England, is 
simultaneously changing social relationships. The new in- 
dustrial revolution, they assert. is leading to the “disap- 
pearance” of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. and is thus 
making a socialist revolution unnecessary. 

This analogy is based on the confusion of different his- 
torical phenomena. The industrial revolution of the 18th and 
19th centuries occurred in England. France and most other 
countries after the victory of the bourgeois revolutions that 
cleared the ground for the free development of the produe- 
tive forces of capitalist society. It created the material and 
technical base of capitalism and at the same time encouraged 
the final establishment of capitalist production relations. 

The situation is very different in the capitalist countries 
today. Here a scientific and technological revolution is be 
ginning that does not follow but precedes a social rewelwtion. 
This scientific and technological revolution is beund. of 
course, to have important social consequences. but it canret 
by itsell. without a sectal revelution. furdamentally chanwe 
capitalist relations of production. Scientific and technical 
progress under capitalism only promotes a farther concen: 
tration of capital, the development of its jointestock fuer 
and state-monopoly amalgamations, but te get rid of the 
capitalist altogether. ne matter whether he is aw indie 
or collective Capitalist, there must be a social reveluton aad 
a socialist one at that. 


' K. Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, p. 168. 
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2. Historical Types of Revolution 
The transition from one formation to another always 
comes about in its own special way, depending on what for- 
mation is dying and what formation is coming into being. 
The historical types of revolution differ accordingly. The 
division of revolutions into different types is based, first. 
upon the character of the historical tasks that they are called 
supon to perform (which system they overthrow and which 
they establish) and, second. upon their class content. When 
| discussing the question of the type of revolution we always 
speak of what class it is made by and whose interests it pro- 
motes. In their turn revolutions of one and the same type 
(or character) may differ in respect of their form, driving 
| forces, degree of decisiveness, etc. 

The first replacement of one socio-economic formation 
by another was the transition from the primitive communal 
system to the slave-owning system (and in some countries 
later, directly to the feudal system). The peculiar feature of 
this transition was that it supplanted the pre-class society 
| with a class society. 

' A number of scientists. including the American anthropol- 
-ogist Lewis Henry Morgan. whose work was highly valued 
by Marx and Engels, believed that this change was evolu- 
tionary, i.e., did not involve revolution. But a different an- 
swer to the question was given by Engels in The Origin of 
‘the Family, Private Property and the State. He showed that 
class division gradually formed in the womb of the primitive 
communal system and finally led to a revolutionary upheaval 
which ended the remaining tribal relationships. The power 
of the tribal nobility was overthrown in a series of social 
transformations. Where these transformations took a revo- 
lutionary course the development of society was more rapid, 
and where the vestiges of the tribal system were preserved 
and gradually adapted to the new conditions, social rela- 
tions were generally stagnant.! 


1 Thie w® what Enwels bas to say about the reforms ef Salon and 
CGléisthenes am Athens, Solon “started the series of soecalled political 
revelutions by an cnereachnent en property: “the revolution of Cleisth. 
cnes browwht abeut is feentile aristectacy sd | dimal dowatall 
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In slave-owning society that supplanted the primitive 
communal system the basic antagenistic contradiction between 
the slave-owner and the slave was supplemented by the an- 
tavonism between the big landowners and money-lenders 
and the small peasant farmers and artisans. These contra- 
dictions engendcred revolutionary movements of the 
peasants and other free men with a small amount of prop- 
erty. These movements quite often resulted in reforms, 
which the ruling classes were compelled to concede. 

Another channel of revolutionary movement in the slave- 
owning world was the struggle of the slaves against their 
oppressors. The biggest of these movements were usually 
combined with the struggle of the poor. Examples are to be 
found in the uprisings of slaves in Sicily, the Aristonicus 
uprising in Asia Minor, that of Saymak in the Bosphorus 
Kingdom, and that of the “red brows” in China, etc. The 
greatest of the uprisings of ancient times was the Spartacus 
movement (74-71 B.C.). in which more than 100.000 slaves 
took part. The revolutionary movements of slaves and poor 
men undermined the slave-owning system but did not cul- 
minate in a victorious revolution that could sweep away this 
system and replace it with another, higher system. 

Although the preconditions were present in ancient society 
for the transition to feudalism, this society was held up by 
lack of a revolutionary class capable of bringing it about. 

For this reason the crisis in the slave-owning system in 
some states usually led to their being enslaved by other. 
more powerful states that subsequently themselves entered 
a period of crisis. The greatest of these states. the Roman 
Empire, weakened internally by the rebellions of slaves and 
coloni, and collapsed under the onslaught of the surround- 
ing barbaric tribes. 

_ Despite these individual features, however, the transition 
from slave-owning to feudal society confirms the general 
proposition that the replacement of one socio-econemic fer- 
mation by another dees not come about by evolution but 
demands a fundamental break-up of the obsolete order. In 


the shruggle betecen the plebeums amd full Nedged citizens in anevert 
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this particular case the demolition was carried out by bar- 
baric tribes supported from within by the lower orders of 
slave-owning society. 

The history of feudal society also recorded a number of 
revolutionary movements that did not culminate in victori- 
/ ous social revolutions. Such were nearly all the peasant wars 


jand rebellions of the period of ascendent feudalism. These 


‘included the peasant rebellion led by Wat Tyler (1381) in 
England, the peasant movement known as the “Jacquerie” 
(1358) in France, and the Dolcino uprising (1304-1307) in 
Italy. 

The peasant movements achieved a higher stage of devel- 
‘opment than those of the slaves but their weakness also lay 
in their spontaneity and lack of organisation. The time for 
the replacement of feudalism by capitalism was not yet 
ripe. Nor was there a class that could lead the peasants. 
The most decisive rebellions against feudalism involved 
movements not only of the oppressed peasantry but of the 
lower orders of the urban population—the apprentices, the 
poor. But the poor of the cities were too weak, disorganised 
and ignorant to become the leader of the peasantry. 

The class that was needed came into being only when 
capitalist relations began to take shape in the womb of feu- 
'dal society, when the feudal system became a barrier to 
the development of the productive forces and entered a 
period of profound crisis. It was in this period (varying 
chronologically in different countries) that the preconditions 
for bourgeois revolutions began to mature. 

The revolutions of the epoch of the crisis of feudalism 
and ascending development of capitalism occurred under 
the leadership of the urban bourgeoisie, which in some cases 
achieved victory through compromise with the feudal aris- 
tocracy, and in others fought on to accomplish its complete 
overthrow. The fighting force of these revolutions was the 
peasantry together with the poor people of the cities. There- 
fore at the peak of their development such revolutions went 
much further than the goals set by the bourgeoisie. 

A specific feature of bourgeois revolutions is that they 
move comparatively fast, their chief aim beme to bring the 
political superstructure into accord with the capitalist system 
of economy already conceived in feudal socicty. and te 
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secure the necessary conditions for its unhindered develop- 
mcnt. Vor this reason bourgeois revolutions usually end in 
the conquest of political power by the bourgeoisie. 

Because of the unevenness of historical development bour- 
gveois revolutions occur in different countries at different 
times. This leads to differences in the positions taken up by 
the bourgeoisie, which may be either revolutionary or coun- 
ter-revolutionary. The bourgevisie in general is afraid of the 
revolutionary masses and this fear leads it to avoid a deci- 
sive clash with the feudal artistocracy. This tendency is 
particularly strong in the later bourgeois revolutions, when 
the revelutionary proletariat has already taken shape and 
is advancing its own independent demands. In these condi- 
tions the bourgeoisie Cannot make a decisive attack on the 
landowners for fear of the revolutionary spirit of the prole- 
lariat: itis afraid that a mass attack by the people on feudal 
property may become the prologue to an attack on capitalist 
property. 

The unevenness of historical development has yet another 

effect. Besides the developed capitalist countries, where the 
bourgeoisie becomes a counter-revolutionary force, there 
are underdeveloped countries where the national bour- 
ecoisie may still, despite its hesitations and inconsistency, 
act as a comparatively revolutionary force in the strug- 
cle against imperialism and the feudal forces within. the 
country. 
— The socialist revolution, which brings about the transition 
from capitalism to socialism. is a fundamentally new type 
of revolution. Its aim is not to replace one form of exploita- 
ion by another, but to sweep away exploitation altogether 
and to put a class society on the road of transformation 
into a classless society. 

The tasks of the socialist revolution are mMcomparably 
more complieited and profound than those of all previous 
revolutions, tt is for this reason that it sets in motion such 
Kreat masses uf people. far greater than any other revolu- 
tion before. Its driving forces are the proletariat, the leader 
of revalnution. aad numerous sections of the working people 
and exploited masses. Leading as it does today both the 
revolutionary democratic and the sociahst transformations. 
the proletariat establishes a firm alliance with the broadest 
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masses of the people, particularly with the working peasants 
and the working intelligentsia. 

In the political held the socialist revolution puts the 
lworking class im power and establishes its dictatorship (state 
control). his entails not only removing the bourgeoisie from 
its position of control over society but also smashing the 
whole of the old state machinery, which was designed to 
oppress the working people, and replacing it with a funda- 
mentally new organisation of power. 

The winning of political power, however, is not the com- 
pletion of the socialist revolution but only its beginning. 
Political power is used to bring about a fundamental trans- 
formation of society, its economy and culture. The new state 
power not only destroys the obsolete system as in previous 
revolutions; it also builds a new society. 

“One of the fundamental differences between bourgeois 
reyolution and socialist revolution,” wrvte Lenin, “is that 
for the bourgeois revolution, which arises out of feudalism, 
the new econemic organisations are gradually created in 
the womb of the old order, gradually changing ali the 
aspects of feudal society. The bourgevis revolution faced 
only one task—to sweep away, to cast aside, to destroy all 
the fetters of the preceding social order. By fulfilling this 
task every bourgevis revolution fulfils all that is required of 
it; it accelerates the growth of capitalism. 

“The socialist revolution is in an altogether different posi- 
tion.... New incredibly difficult tasks. organisational tasks, 
are added to the tasks of destruction.” ! 

The building of the socialist economy begins after the 
proletariat has won political power. Moreover, if the social- 
ist revolution is victorious in countries that inherited from 
the old system an economic backwardness (as was the Gast 
in most countries now forming the world socialist system). 
it must in addition to coping with the tasks of the socialist 
reorganisation of the ¢conomy also set about creating and 
fully developing a large-scale industry that constitutes the 
material ane technical base of socialism. 

Resides transforming the economy, the socialist revolution 
intaoduces radical changes in the cultural field. The cultural 
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revolution, which is an inseparable part of the socialist 
revolution, faces the vital task of creating a new socialist 
culture and shaping its own intelligentsia. Countries with a 
cultural lag inherited trom the old system must in addition 
cope with considerable tasks in raising the general cultural 
level of the peopie (abolishing illiteracy, introduction of 
general education, and so on). 

A political revolution can be carried out in a few weeks, 
months or perhaps years, but the socialist transformation of 
the economy demands a much longer period (in the UssR 
it took approximately two decades after the victory of the 
revolution in October 1917). The cultural revolution is even 
more prolonged. Its task is not to throw aside the precious 
works of culture created by mankind, including those of 
bourgeois society, but to master them. By critically assimi- 
lating all that is best in the culture of the past the proletariat 
creates on this basis its own socialist culture and brings up 
its own socialist intellectuals. 

Most of the revolutions vf the past suffered from a con- 
tradiction between the objective content of the end they 
sought to achieve and the subjective desires and illusory 
ideas of their participants. 

Thanks to the influence that the Marxist party, acting on 
scientific principles and armed with a scientific ideology. 
exercises on the revolutionary process, the socialist revo- 
lution is able, to a far greater extent than its predecessors, 
to take a sober and realistic approach to current tasks. But 
the masses, who are not free of illusions and utopian ideas, 
also form part of such a revolution. The tremendous expan- 
sion of the world revolutionary process today, invelving 
many backward countries which are taking the non-capital- 
ist path of development, means that broad sections of the 
petty bourgevisie and the patriarchal peasantry. etc. march 
under the banner of socialism. They bring with them a 
notion of socialism and the means of its achievement that 
are far removed from scientific socialism and often pernicat - 
el with anarchist. “leftist” -ultradevolutionar® alltuetes 
All this may create great difficulties for the dev lipriven! 
of the revolution. Such netions can be wveteame only 
through persistent ideological Struggle amd consistent prac 
tical work by well-trained and expertenced Marxist parties 
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3. Objective Conditions and the Subjective Factor 
of Revolution 


A revolution can sueceed only when the maturity of its 
objective conditions coincides with the vigorous activity of 
the progressive forces. of the classes fighting for the reali- 
sation of their interests. 

The existence of objective conditions for a revolution 
means that it must proceed according to certain laws. Social 
revolutions are not made “according to order’. The revolu- 
tionary party or group cannot call them into being at its 
own discretion. It is only the Blanquists, the anarchists and 
other ultra-“left” elements who imagine that revolutions 
can be brought about in any place at any time. 

One of the objective conditions Jor a revolution is a crisis 
in the obsolete system, aggravation of all its contradictions. 
‘The objective preconditions of revolution are not only 
economic. They include socio-political conditions, and above 
all the development of class contradictions, the correlation 
of class forces. Treating the objective preconditions of rev- 
olution as purely economic leads to vulgar Economism, 
to an opportunist inaction that is as false as the idealist 
views of the “lefts”, to the wrong conclusion that the matur- 
ing of revolution is automatically determined by the degree 
of development of the productive forces. 

Revolution becomes possible and inevitable when the 
contradictions between classes grow extremely acute. It is 
not therefore produced automatically by a conflict between 
the productive forces and production relations. Such a 
conflict has for long existed in the main capitalist countries, 
but this is not to say that all the objective conditions for 
revolution exist m these countries. To make a revolstion pos- 
sible there must also be a revolutionary situation, which 
comes about in various countries according te the specific 
economic and political circumstances. 

A revolutionary situation is a build-up of socio-political 
conditions necessary for revolution, [ts symptoms may 
change at various stages im history. but in all cases it pre- 
supposes a profound crisis of the old system. Lenin defined 
these symptoms as follows: (1) a crisis among the “uppe 
classes, a crisis in the policy of the ruling classes, when it 
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is impossible for them to maintain their rule without any 
change, (2) the suffering and want of the oppressed classes 
have grown more acute than usual, (3) as a consequence of 
the above causes, there is a considerable increase in the 
activity of the masses, who uncomplainingly allow them- 
selves to be robbed im “peace time”, but, in turbulent 
times, are drawn by all the circumstances into independent 
historical action. 

Although the symptoms of a revolutionary situation may 

be connected with the level of revolutionary consciousness 
of the masses (heightening of their activity), a revolutionary 
situation is an objective condition of revolution. This 1s 
because its occurrence does not depend on the will of in- 
dividual groups or parties or even of whole classes. The 
party of the proletariat cannot evoke at its own discretion 
a crisis of the old power, although its struggle does hamper 
the reactionary forces’ scope for manoeuvre. Undoubtedly 
the work of the Party plays a tremendous role in enhancing 
the activity of the masses and helps them to appreciate the 
necessity for destroying the old order. But all the same the 
Party cannot at its own wish evoke the leap-like growth of 
the activity of the masses which is characteristic of a revo- 
lutionary situation and is created by the whole atmosphere 
of political crisis. 
Some advocates of “left” views maintain that a revolu- 
tionary situation can be created by resolute action on the 
part of only small groups of revolutionaries, for example. 
by the declaration of guerilla warfare against a reactionary 
regime. But the actual fate of the guerilla units. no matter 
how bold and self-sacrificing they may be, depends on 
whether they gain the support of the broad masses. The 
resolute actions of revolutionaries can provide the impulse 
that is needed to accelerate the maturing of a revolutionary 
situation only if a sufficient amount of “inflammable mate- 
ral” has been built up, if there are corresponding objective 
conditions. . 

AN revolutionary situation may be brought abeut by 
Val ous causes: economic shocks, failures of gewernment 
policy, such as the collapse of a military adventure, national 


1 See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, pp. 218-14. 
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xv racial conflicts leading to a sharp aggravation of social 
contradictions, and so on. In a number of cases revolutionary 
situations grow out of wars (for example, the revolutions o! 
1905 and 1917 in Russia}. although: war is by tte means an 
ybligatory condition of the rewelutionary situation.' 

The present epoch introduces many new features into the 
process of the maturing of a revolutionary situation. ‘This 
srocess is strongly influenced by the general change in the 
yalance of forces in favour of socialism, the weakening of 
world capitalism and the disintegration of its colonial system. 
[he existence of the world system of socialism. on the one 
aand, objectively aggravates the contradictions of capitalism, 
shus favouring the development of revolutionary situations 
and, on the other hand, influences by its example the develop- 
ment of the subjective factor of revolution. But when all is 
said and done. the ripening of revolutionary situations in 
individual countries is mainly determined by the development 
pf their internal class and external contradictions. 

In some capitalist countries the working people have by 
their struggle achieved certain social gains that have increased 
their rights and to some extent improved their material posi- 
tion (reduction of working hours, wage increases, social 
security. etc.). Besides, the example of socialism forces the 
pourgevisie to make concessions to the working people, while 
the use of the results of the scientific and technological 
revolution and economic progranuning gives i more scope 
for manoeuvre. 

Does this not imply that in the context of the present 
scientific and technological revolution the grounds for the 
aggravation of the social contradictions that evoke a revolu- 
tionary situation are disappearing? 

No. this is the conclusion drawn by contemporary reform: 
ists and revisionists, and they are wrong. The Marxists 
acknowledge. of couse, that “a revolution can only be made 
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by the masses, actuated by the profound economic needs ! 
sut they do not reduce the poverty and hardship of tive op- 
pressed classes to absolute destitution Phey kaow that iy 
its struggle ihe working class 1s capable of sucoeretully 
resisting the trend towards absolute destitubon. But oven in 
these conditions there is a relative impoverishment. As Lenin 
observed, “...poverty grows, not in the physical but m the 
social sensé, ie., in the sense of the disparity between the 
increasing level ol consumption by the bourgeoisie amd 
consumption by society as a whole. and the lewel of the living 
standards of the working peuple” .* finally, poverty not only 
m the social but in the direct physical sense remains in a 
number of countries (particularly the less developed ones) 
and in various districts and also among various sections ot 
the working population (even in the most developed coun- 
tries). For example, one-fifth of the whole population of 
the United States and nearly a half of all Negro iamilies 
there are composed of poor families. 

Although it does encourage the growth of the production 
potential, the scientific and technological revolution m capital- 
ist Countries brings new hardships to the working people. 
Automation increases unemployment and the instability of 
the workers’ position; it leads to a more intensive exploitation 
of those who are employed. All this taken together gives Tike 
fo what the Communist Party of the United States calls 
particularly stubborn and prolonged forms of siruggte be- 
tween labour and capital. 

State-monupoly capital is able m @ tmumber of eases ty 
keep up the rate of growth of production and even to bulter 
certain crisis phenomena by means of militarsation ot the 
economy, which is a characteristic feature of modern capital: 
ism. The American writer Upton Sinclaiw wiote. “Che eyele 
at boont and bust has been the basic fact of eur [Amina 
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penditure? Ask one. and watch him turn pale. Our economy 
would collapse like a house of cards.”! But this method of 
“salvation” of capitalism only exposes its anti-popular charac- 
ter. Capitalism is incapable of ridding itself of its economic 
land social contradictions, and every means that it uses to 
buffer them only leads in the long run to their further ag- 
eravation. Capitalism’s attempts to adapt itself to the new 
‘conditions, it was noted at the 24th Congress of the CPSU, do 
not lead to its stabilisation as a social system. So the grounds 
for the development of revolutionary situations cannot disap- 
pear even in the conditions of present-day capitalism. 
The revolutionary situation is an essential but not sufficient 
condition for a social revolution. 

i For a revolution to take place, and particularly for it to 
achieve victory, there must be not only objective conditions. 
As Lenin observed, there were revolutionary situations in 
Russia both in 1859-1861 and in 1879-1880. but no revolutions 
occurred in those years. There was a revolutionary situation 
in Russia in 1905. but the revolution that occurred was 


|defeated. 


> The defeat of a revolution may be due to several causes. 
including an unfavourable balance of class forces. But even 
with the balance well in its favour a revolution will not be 
victorious if there is not a sufficiently mature subjectroc 
factor. For a revolution to be victorious the revolutionary 
class must be capable of sufficiently strong and_ resolute 
revolutionary action because the power of the obsolescent 
classes will never collapse of ifs own accord. 

The elements of the subjective factor of revolution include 
the following: (1) revolutionary consciousness of the masses. 
their readiness and determination to carry through the strug- 
ofe to the end. (2) organisation of the masses and their _van- 
euard. which makes it possible to concentrate all forces 
capable of fishting for the victory of revolution. and to act 
together and nat in seattered groups, (3) leadership of tlre 
pases by a Party sufficiently experienced and trained in 
battle and capable of evolving a correct strategy and tactics 
of struggle and putting it into practice. 
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Vhus. social revolution demands unity of objective and 
subjective conditions. Vhis law of social revolution has been 
confirmed. as Lenin noted. by all revolutions and particularly 
by the three Russian revolutions of the 20th century. 

~The main cause of defeat of the revolutionary movement 
in a number of European capitalist countries at the end of 
the First World War was. according to the Comintern 
appraisal. the absence in these countries of mass Communist 
parties capable of leading into action the masses that had 
spontaneously risen against the men who were to blame for 
the war. Hence the 5th Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional drew the conclusion that in the conditions of the 
deepening crisis of capitalism “the ‘subjective factor’. i.e.. the 
degree of organisation of the proletarian ranks and_ their 
communist vanguards (parties) is the central question of the 
whole historical epoch’”’.! 

Although the objective conditions play a décisive role in 
history, the subjective factor may, under certain circum- 
stances, determine the fate of a revolution. The subjective 
factor acquires this role whenever and wherever objective 
conditions for revolution have sufficiently matured. If the 
objective conditions for accomplishing historical tasks have 
not matured, no efforts on the part of the progressive forces 
can lead to the transformation of society. But if the objective 
conditions are present. the results of social transformations 
depend on the subjective factor. 

The opponents of Marxism-Leninism sometimes oppose 
Marx's views on revolution to these of Lenin. They allege. 
lor example that Marx stressed economic evolution. while 
Lenin put the emphasis on will. consciousness and revolution- 
ary actian Tn reality. however. there is no contradiction be- 
tween the views of Marx and those of Lenine In principle 
thes adept one and the same solution ty the question of the 
correlation of objective conditions and the subjective facto: 
The differences in their approach to this question are merely 
olive tes the different hisiorimal conditions 
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‘tions of socialist revolution had not yet fully matured. The 
defeat of the Paris Commune testifies to this fact.' 

| In the stage of imperialism, however, the world capitalist 
system as a whole is fully ripe for socialist revolution, which 
becomes a practical inevitability. Thus the role of the sub- 
jective factor increases. This is due, first, to the greater degree 
of maturity of the objective conditions for socialist revolution 
and the transition to socialism and, second, to the activisation 
of the bourgeois political and ideological superstructure with 

the help of which the bourgevisie tries to prolong its suprem- 
acy under conditions of intensification of all the contradic- 


| tions of imperialism. 


al 


In view of the new historical conditions Lenin produced a 
comprehensive study of the role of the subjective factor in 
the struggle for effecting a socialist revolution. including the 
theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the working class 
party, its strategy and tactics, and the significance of organi- 
sation of the working class and its allies. 

Some contemporary bourgeois ideologists regard acknowl- 
edgement of the growing role of the subjective factei in the 
modern epoch as a justification of subjectivism. But Leninism 
acknowledges the growing role of the subjective factor in 
connection with the maturing of objective conditions for a 
revolution. Moreover, it links this growing role with the 
organisation and attraction of the masses into the active 
revolutionary struggle under the leadership of the Marxist 
party. The “left” adventurists, however, grant the determin- 
ing rolc to the subjective factor and urge the making of a 
revolution without regard for actual conditions. What is more, 
they reduce the subjective factor to the activity of groups of 
conspirators, of a revolutionary minority to whom they at- 
tribute the ability to make a revolution at any time they wish. 
However. the general maturity of the objective conditions 
for a socialist revolution in the present epoch by no means 
sienifics that there is always a revolutionary situation ready 
to be exploited at any time in any country. No ene can jenore 
the basic law of social revolution. which demands unity af 
ob jective conditions and the subjective factor. 


i See V1. Lenin. Collected Works. Vol 17, pp. 140-41 
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4, Character 
of the Contemporary World Revolutionary Process 


One of the features of the socialist revolution that distin- 
euishes it from previous revolutions is that its law-governed 
tendency is to become a world revolutionary process. 

In the past, too. as history became world history, i.e., as the 
connections and relations between various nations developed. 
revolutions occurred that acquired world significance and 
exercised a revolutionary influence on many other countries. 
Most typical in this respect was the 1789-1794 revolution in 
France, which influenced the history of other countries of 
Furepe and America. But it is only in the epoch of the inci- 
pient collapse of imperialism that revolutions in various coun- 
trics. despite their different rates of progress, have merged 
into a single and truly world revolutionary process. which 
is forging ahead not on a bourgeois but on a proletarian 
basis. 

As histerical experience has shown, the development of 
the revolutionary process in the epoch of imperialism pro- 
eceds unevenly. Whereas in the 19th century it could have 
been assumed that socialist revolution would occur simul- 
tancously, or almost simultaneously, in all the main capitalist 
countries (England, France. Germany. the USA. ete.). the 
20th century has revealed a great unevenness in the maturing 
of revolutions in various countries. In some of the most devel- 
oped capitalist countries the maturing of the forces for 
socialist revolution is slowing down because the bourgeoisie 
has succeeded in splitting the working-class movement and 
creating a section of working-class aristocracy and bureau- 
ctacy, And in some of the less developed capitalist countries, 
where the working class and other sections of the working 
people have experienced double or triple oppression the class 
contradictions and class stru@ele are assuming more acute 
lorvins with the result that these countries are more ouature 
politically lor revolution. “This leads te the formation 6/ 
ne pt oe ee 
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As far back as 1915 Lenin drew the conclusion that in 
the epoch of imperialism a socialist revolution could be 
victorious at first in some or even in one, separate country, 
and that the simultaneous victory of socialist revolution in 
all capitalist countries was impossible. Sure enough, the 
weakening of the bastions of world capitalism allowed the 
revolutionary forces to break the front of imperialism first in 
Russia, and then in a number of countries of Europe and Asia. 
|} Proceeding from this fact, the opponents of Marxism- 
Leninism assert that revolutions have not occurred where 
they “ought” to have occurred according to Marx. 

In actual fact neither Marx nor his followers believed that 
it could be stated for all time in what sequence revolutions 
would take place in various countries. In the conditions of 
pre-monopoly capitalism Marx expected that revolution 
would occur first of all in the most developed capitalist coun- 
tries. where the material preconditions of revolution had 
most matured. But at the same time he allowed the possibility 
of socialist revolution in the relatively backward Germany 
of those days, if the revolution of the proletariat was sup- 
ported there by “a second edition of peasant war”. 

In the conditions of imperialism, when the world system 
of capitalism has in general matured for socialist revolution, 
the possibilitics of victory for the proletariat in the less 
developed capitalist countries have also expanded. 
~The historical experience of the October Revolution in 
Russia has overthrown the assertions of the dogmatists of 
the Second International that revolutions are possible only 
in the developed capitalist countries. But from this experrence 
the “lefts” have drawn the wrong conclusion that backward- 
ness is a drivine force of revolution. When Bukharin in his 
hook The Economics of the Transitional Period maintained 
‘that the world revolutionary process begins from the lowest 
‘national-economic systems, that the speed of the onset of 
revolution is inversely proportional to the maturity of capital- 
ist relations, Lenin rightly opposed this point of view. He 
underlined the above passage, quoted from Bukharin’s book. 
avd wrote in the margin that instead of “from the lowest” 
ene should say “wot from the highest”, and instead of “im- 
veieely proportional’ —“not directly proportional’! 

| lawn Misvellionm XM! Mostow-Leningrad, 1929. p. 398 (in Kusstan! 
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revard to Russia Lenin stated quite definitely that “without a 
certain height of capitalism we should not have managed it”! 

Russia was a country with an average level of development 
of capitalism. State-monopoly capitalism had already gained 
some ground and a strong working class. the most reyolu- 
tionary in the world, had taken shape. By 1915 about 60 per 
eent of the workers were concentrated at large enter- 
prises where the workers were distinguished by their 
revolutionary activity and organisation. Finally. — the 
working class of Russia had numerous allies. especially in 
the form of the semi-proletarian masses of town and coun- 
try and the toiling peasantry who suffered from both capital- 
ist and landowner exploitation. 

Analysing the experience of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution. Lenin observed that for Russia. in view of a 
whole series of objective conditions and subjective precondi- 
tions. if was easier to begin a revolution than for the West. 
At the same time he often stressed the serious danger that 
lurked in the country's backwardness. the danger of petty: 
beurgeois influences and great difficulties in coping with the 
tasks of sociahst construction. “...A backward country ¢an 
easily begin because its adversary has become rotten. because 
ie bowreenisie is not ergamsed, but for to continue demands 
of that country @ hundred thousand times more Orcumspee 
tion, caution and endurance.’ 


t Lenin Miscellany X1, p. 397. 
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The existence of the world’s first socialist country, 1ts sup- 
port of the revolutionary forces of other countries, and the 
weakening of world imperialism subsequently created the 
possibility of winning power in countries where the level of 
economic development was considerably lower than in pre- 
revolutionary Russia. As experience has shown, after the suc- 
cessful solution of democratic problems the gradual move- 
ment of such countries towards socialism became entirely 
feasible provided that the positions of the working class were 
reinforced and there was co-operation with the more devel- 
oped socialist countries. If, on the other hand. as can be seen 
from the example of China. these conditions are ignored 
owing to the nationalistic position of the leadership, if the 
‘necessary circumspection, caution and endurance are not 
displayed, there is a possibility of retrogression. when the 
petty-bourgeois element gains the upper hand. sweeps through 
the country and undermines the positions of the working 
class. creating a serious threat to socialism. 

When the front of imperialism has been broken im one 
country. and particularly when it 1s broken in several coun- 
tries. the conditions for the spread of the liberation move- 
ment in other countries undergo a substantial change. Today 
“imperialism can neither regain its lost historical initiative 
nor reverse world development. The main direction of 
mankind’s development is determined by the world socialist 
system, the international working class. all revolutionary 
forces” .' 

This provides more favourable conditions for the devel- 
opment of the revolutionary process, revealing opportunitics 
for socialist changes even in small countries that in isolation 
would not have been able to muster sufficient forces for them. 

The present epoch is net only an epoch of socialist revolu- 

tions. Democratic and national-liberation revolutions are also 
taking place im a number of countries. In favowrable condi- 
tions they may grow into socialist revolutions. 

The possibility of the erowth of democratic revelations 
into socialist revolutions was discovered even im the pre- 
imperialist epoch. Marx and Engels allowed the possibility 
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that in countries where the realisation of democratic changes 
was delayed and capitalist relations had developed there 
could be a direct transition from democratic to socialist 
changes. carried out by means of mninterrupted revolution. 
Thus. in 1848 Marx and Engels noted the prospects of the 
erowth of the bourgeois-democratic revolution in Germany 
into a socialist revolution, although subsequent events showed 
that owing to the backwardness of Germany and the weak- 
ness of its revolutionary forces this prospect could not be 
realised. 

In the epoch of imperialism a direct transition from dem- 
ocratic to socialist changes, which was formerly regarded as 
an exception, becomes quite usual in countries where these 
democratic changes have still to be made. 

The new correlation of democratic and socialist changes 
in the epoch of imperialism was analysed by Lenin in the 
vears of the first Russian revolution. In this revolution it 
was the proletariat, not the bourgeoisie. that exercised leader- 
ship. ‘The alliance of the working class and the peasantry 
under the leadership of the working class was the motive 
force of the revolution’s development. But this alliance is 
not always the same. Its class content changes according to 
the stages through which the revolution is passing. [Lenin 
reached the conclusion that in a bourgeois-democratic revo- 
lution all sections of the peasantry are the allies of the 
working class. but in a socialist revolution the working class 
must rely on the peasant poor and fight to overthrow capi- 
falism in alliance with the semi-proletarians of town and 
country. The leadership of the proletariat is the connectin® 
link between these two stages of the revolution The erowth 
of the bow geois-democratic revolution into a socialist rewolu 
lion is reflected also in the political superstructure: the 
democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantey 
established in the first stage of the rewolution erows into the 
sucialist dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Thus, the proletariat carries out the soctaliss as well as 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution not im WOhALiOM Pree bes 
lugether with its class allies. This Conclusion of Lenin's 
overthrew he pore ept of the OPpPOrmunit hosters of the 
reeomil International, whe repudiated the mea wl prolohaynin 
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in the socialist revolution, without allies. Another notion 
based on this principle, the notion that the socialist revolu- 
tion is possible only when the proletariat becomes the 
majority of the population. was atso refuted. As Lenn 
showed, a socialist revolution is quite possible even im coun- 
‘tries where the proletariat is in the minority but has allies 
in the shape of the working and exploited masses of peuple. 
ithe semi-proletarian sections of the urban and rural popula- 
ition. This prediction of Lenin's was confirmed by the victory 
cof the socialist revolution in Russia and later in other coun- 
tries. 

~The revolutions that took place at the close of and alter 
ithe Second World War in a number of countries of Europe 
‘and Asia differed in many ways from the October 1917 
Revolution in Russia. At the same time they confirmed the 
present-day tendency of democratic and socialist transforma- 
tions to come together. The majority of the European coun- 
tries where these revolutions occurred (with the exception of 
the German Democratic Republic and Czechoslovakia) had 
previously been agrarian countries in which capitalism was 
moderately developed. In some of the other countries there 
were still considerable vestiges of feudal relations. During 
the Second World War alJ these countries had lost their 
national independence and had either been occupied (Poland. 
Czechoslovakia, and others) or become fascist satellites. The 
upper crust of the ruling classes of these countries (land- 
owners and big bourgeoisie) took the road of national betrayal 
and collaboration with fascism. For this reason the national- 
liberation struggle against the fascist occupying forces tied 
in with the struggle against the internal reactionary forces. 
The defeat of fascism and the liberation of these countries 
resulted in the removal from power of the reactionary classes 
that had collaborated with fascism. while the peoples revolu- 
tionary front, led by the working class. set up a people's 
democratic form of government. 

The struggle to create a people's democracy brought wide 
sections of society together in their effort to solve general 
democratic, antrimperialist and anti-fascist problems 
‘yestoration of national independence. democratisation of the 
political system, etc.). Most of these countries also had to 
solve apfti-feudal problems, which were of considerable 
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significance. Besides democratic reforms the people’s demo- 
cratic government immediately carried out a number of 
socialist transformations (for example. the partial national- 
sation of Jarge scale industry, banks, transport, etc). But 
‘allescale socialist tasks came to the forefront only as the 
revolution proceeded further. 

Some democratic movements do not directly grow into 
sucialist movements. Nevertheless they merge with the gen- 
eval flow of the anti-imperialist struggle, and become a part 
of the world revolutionary movement directed against 
imperialism and capitalism. How does this happen? 

It happens mainly because dying capitalism displays 
increasing hostility towards democracy. Broad social strata 
that are interested in preserving and expanding democratic 
eains break away from the ruling monopolistic bourgeoisie 
and swing towards an alliance with the proletariat. Favour- 
able circumstances are created for organising alliances 
between different social forces opposed to the monopolist 
upper crust. Because the peasantry is exploited in many 
countries not only by landowners but also and mainly by 
the banks and the capitalist monopolies, it is impelled to 
make common cause with the working class. The anti-mo- 
nopoly feeling among the urban petty bourgeoisie and intel- 
jigentsia and even a certain section of the bourgeoisie itself 
(its middle sections) also tends to expand the base of the 
democratic movement. The struggle for the realisation of 
democratic aims. irrespective of what goals its participants 
may have. is turning objectively more and more against 
capitalism. 
— This law also operates in the development of the national - 
liberation movements and revolutions that plav a tremendous 
part in the present age. Before the First World War aud the 
October Socialist Revolution in Russia these movements were 
a part of the bourgeois-democratic revolutions against feu 
daulism and its survivals. After the triumph of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution had initmated the downmtall wt 
imperialism, these movements becanve part of the general 
world revolulinary mevement directed against tmperalisiny 

ihe pational liberation revolutions are the result of the 
comllict between imperialism and its colonies, between the 
lorces interested in their national liberation and the pro. 
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amperialist forces, the reactionary classes within these coun- 
tries. The conflict in the mode of production in most of these 
countries is of a different character from that which we find 
in the developed capitalist countries. It is a conflict between 
the vital need to evercenre backwardness and the obsolete 
production relations that hinder the growth of the produc- 
tive forces and have for long been artificially preserved and 
supported by imperialism. In many countries today the strug- 
gle for national liberation has begun to grow into a struggle 
against relations of exploitation, both feudal and capitalist. 

Whereas the socialist revolutions in the capitalist countrics 
deliver a frontal blow against imperialism, the national- 
liberation, anti-imperialist movements and revolutions in the 

‘colonial and dependent countries strike from the flank and 
‘year and undermine the pillars of the imperialist colonial 
system. 

These two types of contemporary revolution are intel - 
connected and interdependent. ‘The success of socialist revolu- 
tions has had, and is still having, a decisive influence on the 
development and intensification of the national-liberation 
movements. 

No matter how great the significance of the national- 
liberation revolutions and the victories they have won, they 
cannot by themselves put an end to imperialism. For this 
reason the idea that national-libcration movements are the 
leading force of the world revolutionary process is mistaken, 
This view counterposes the national-liberation movement fo 
the international working-class movement and the worl: 
socialist system. In reality, the national-liberation move- 
ments, despite their tremendous role. cannot determine the 
basic line of development of the present epoch—the epech 
of transition from capitalism to socialism—because they are 
democratic but not socialist in character. 

In present-day conditions the weakest links in the cham 
of imperialian may and often do turn out to be one or other 
yf the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America, but Lis 
certainly does nut imply that the centre of the world reyolu 

Hionary movement has shifted to these countries. Im the 
present age the concepts of the “weak link in the chain uf 
imperialism and the “eentre of the world revolutionary 
movement’ no longer coincide. The victory of the Octolve: 
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Socialist Revolution in Russia and the emergence of the 
world socialist svstem have created a natural focus of attrac- 
(ion for all the revolutionary forces of modern times. In the 
vanguard of the world revolutionary movement march the 
countries of socialism, pointing the way for and rendering 
support to all the other revolutionary forces. For this reason 
revolutions that strike against the weakest links of imperial- 
ism should not be regarded out of context of the basic con- 
tradiction of modern times, the contradiction between the 
two social systems—sucialism and capitalism. 

The development of the world revolutionary precess is 
both complex and contradictory. One of its laws is that as 
it grows in scope it draws in more new nations and countries 
and at the same time the variety of types and forms of rev- 
vlution increases. For this reason Lenin objected to the dog- 
matic notion that in all countries the development of the 
revolutions should proceed according to one and the same 
pattern. “All nations will arrive at socialism—this is imevi- 
table, but all will do so in not exactly the same way, each 
will contribute somcthing of its own to some form of democ- 
racy, to some variety of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
to the varying rate of socialist transformations in the different 
aspects of social life. There is nothing more primitive from 
the viewpoint of theory, or more ridiculous from that ef 
practice, than to paint, ‘in the name of historical materialism’. 
Has aspect of the future in a monotonous erey. The resulz 
will be nothing more than Suzdal daubing.”! 

_ History has shown the possibility of various types and 
forms of revolution aimed against capitalisi or unperialisna: 

(1) socialist revolutions, which may be carried out in coun- 
tries of more or less developed capitalism: 

(2) socialist revolutions that in the relatively less dewel- 
oped capitalist countries grow out of democratic revolutions. 
or that, besides achieving their basic socialist aims, aleo solve 
cortaim as vet unsolved democratic problews (ile Grea’ 
October Socialist Revolution in Russia): 

\ s) socialist revolutions that LIOW Oh OF Wationalbatonw 
atic or national-liberation jevulutiens (a countiies walk 
different levele at socio coonumilie ale weliprnenrt, whieh Gwitye 
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o foreign domination haye lost their national independence, 
xr socialist revolutions that grow out of anti-fascist revolu- 
ions as a result of liberation from a fascist regime: 

' (4) socialist revolutions that develop in the capitalistically 
indeveloped or little developed countries with the support 
of more developed socialist countries out of the anti-imperial- 
st struggle or a national-liberatien revolution: 

(5) national-liberation revolutions that form part of the 
vorld revolutionary process but do not grow immediately 
nto socialist revolutions; 

(6) democratic revolutionary movements aimed at limiting 
he power of the monopoly clique, climinating the depen- 
ence of the small producers (peasants, artisans) on the banks. 
rusts, big landowners. etc., and at overthrowing fascists and 
ther tyrannical regimes; such movements may achieve no 
nore than democratic aims or. if they develop further, so- 
cialist ones as well. | 

The great diversity of revolutionary processes inevitably 
sives rise to contradictions both within each of them and 
petween them. These contradictions spring from the fact that 
countrics at various levels of socio-economic development and 
with different histories and national traditions are drawn 
nto the revolutionary movement. Moreover, the very growth 
4 the revolutionary movement, its expansion, also creates 
imilar contradictions because it attracts more and more new 
sections of society and new peoples. Lenin warned agzinst 
he sectarian tendency to avoid these contradictions by Hinit- 
ng the composition of revolutionary movements to “pure” 
supporters of socialism. He stressed that part of the petty 
+ memed and the backward section of the workers would 
fake part in the struggle against imperialist oppression and 
that without their participation no revolution would be pos- 
ible, that ~... inevitably will they bring into the move- 
ment their prejudices, their reactionary fantasies. their 
veaknesses and errors. But objectioely they will attack 
apital, and the class-conscious vanguard of the revolution, 
he advanced proletariat, expressing this ebjective truth of 
i wariegated and discordant, motley and outwardly frae- 
nented, mass struggle, will be able to weite and direst it... 


1° V. J. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 356. 
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Impcrialism tries to counterpose to the logic of the merging 
of the various streams of the revolutionary struggle the tactics 
of separating them, setting the various contingents of the 
world revolutionary movement against one another, splitting 
the socialist countries, and making use of the nationalistic 
clements within these countries and of the right and “left” 
revisionists. The tactics of imperialism is to spread disunity; 
the tactics of the proletariat is to unite the progressive social 
forces of all different types, and to use and deepen the con- 
tradictions of imperialism. 

The process of liberation of peoples from imperialist 
oppression, as Lenin foresaw, takes place in varying lengths 
of time and in a diversity of forms. 

As more and more peoples take the path of struggle for 
socialism, the diversity of forms will increase. This is a 
manifestation of the variety of the conditions of struggle 
against the common enemy—imperialism—and the creative 
role of the mass of the people transforming social life in the 
course of the revolution. 


Chapter XUII 


THE STRUCTURE AND FORMS 
OF SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


We now pass from analysing the laws of social develop- 
nent, of economic and political relations, to examining a 
ery important sphere of social life—social consciousness. 

When we speak of social consciousness we deliberately 
gnore everything individual and personal and consider the 
"iews and ideas that are characteristic of a given society as 
. whole or of some definite social group. Although social 
onsciousness 1s directly or indirectly created by individuals. 
t never belongs to them exclusively but becomes the pos- 
ession of the whole of society. Thus scientific discoveries and 
vorks of art belong to the whole of mankind. Just as society 
s not merely the sum total of the people of whom it consists, 
© socal consciousness is not the sum total of — the 
consciousnesses” of individuals. It is something more than 
1eir sum, it is a qualitatively specific intellectual system, 
rhich, although engendered and conditioned ultimately by 
ocial being. has a relatively independent existence and exerts 

powerful influence on every individual. compelling him to 
eckon with the historically shaped forms of social conscious- 
ess as something that is real, although non-material. 

The social consciousness in its historically shaped forms 
sa component part of the intellectual culture of society. So 
‘e must first deal with the meaning of this concept. 


1. The Concept of Intellectual Culture 


In its generic sense the term “culture” (derived from the 
atin cultura, means cultivation and is normally used in con- 
ast to nature, regarded as things in their natural state. 
dependent of man and his labour. By culture we mean 


io 
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above all the modes and results of man's activity, the values 
that he creates. Culture is usually divided into material and 
intellectual culture. This is a conventional division, becaust€ 
the making of tools and the objects generally required to 
satisfy man’s material uceds would be impossible without the 
participation of his thought. On the other hand, the products 
of intellectual effort—ideas, artistic images, social norms and 
rules—exist in a certain material form, in manuscripts, books, 
paintings, music, drawings, and so on. 

Intellectual culture comprises the results of man’s intellec- 
tual activity—science, philosophy, art, morals, politics, law 
and their corresponding institutions (research centres. schools, 
theatres, libraries, museums, etc.), and also the level of his 
intellectual, aesthetic and moral development. The concept 
of culture is connected with man’s accumulation of knowl- 
edge and experience in one or another field of activity, his 
assimilation and acceptance of a particular system of values 
and evolution of a certain pattern of behaviour. Ewery 
individual from early youth comes under the influence of a 
certain culture—its objects, ideas, values and standards of 
behaviour. His very upbringing and cducation cunsist, in 
fact, in his adaptation to the existing culture, in assimilating 
the knowledge, skills and abilities amassed by seciety, and 
also its intellectual values and standards of behaviour. Up- 
bringing and education, the development of the publ system 
of education are in themselves important indices of the level 
of culture of a given society. 

Intellectual culture bears the imprint of the characteristic 
features of the given socio-economic formation. the classes 
that created it, and in this sense it coincides with the super- 
structure erected on the given economic basis. It would be 
imeorrect, however, to identify intellectual culture with the 
superstructure. The superstructure does not include such 
phenomena of intellectual culline as scicntific knowledge of 
nature and language, which is a form of national culture, the 
rules of logical thinking and ether phenomena that may serve 
vwiious economic systems and the interests Of different 
classes. < 

The intellectual culture of a society divided into aniage 
nistic classes dees not form an mtegrated whele. “The ot 
ments of clemocratic and socialist culture are present, it only 
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‘in rudimentary form, in every national culture, since in every 
nation there are toiling and exploited masses, whose condi- 
‘tions of life inevitably give rise to the ideology of democ- 
‘racy and socialism. But every nation also possesses a bour- 
geois culture (and most nations a reactionary and clerical 
‘culture as well) in the form. not merely of ‘elements’, but 
of the dominant culture.””! 

- This does not imply that the working class throws aside 
‘the whole content of a bourgeois culture. It faces up to the 
‘task of mastering all the wealth of culture that mankind has 
produced in conditions of oppression by exploiters. “We must 
take the entire culture that capitalism left behind and build 
socialism with it. We must take all science, technology, all 


knowledge and art.””? 
Socialist culture is a new stage in man’s spiritual develop- 


‘ment. Its foundation is the assimilation and revaluation of all 


the most valuable advances of human thought and culture 


in past ages. Its elements are already discernible in the con- 
ditions of a capitalist society. But it can take shape and 
develop as an inseparable part of the construction of the new. 
socialist society only after the working class has gained 
power. The founders of Marxism-Leninism expressed the 
thought that the preservation and development of the attain- 
ments of human culture presuppose the radical remaking of 
the social system, the transition from capitalism to socialism 
where “... never again will man’s brain and human genius 
be used for oppression and exploitation”. 

When charting the course of socialist construction in Russia. 
Lenin saw that a cultural revolution would be an essential 
part of this plan. Basically this meant a great upswing in 
public education. providing the broad masses with political 
and other knowledge. spreading scientific socialist ideology 
and overcoming the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois views and 
way of life. 

The rclaniens between classes leave a significant imprint 
om tlre content of the intellectual culture in a class-diviced 


exiety. This means that ideclogy is an extremely important 


V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 20, p. 24. 
Ibid., Vol. 29, p. 70. 
Ibid., Vol. 26, pp. 481-82. 
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clement in anv culture. Culture also manifests the specific 
features of social psychology that are characteristic of the age 
or another class. 


2. Psychology and Ideology 


What is ideology? What is social psychology? The mate- 
rial economic relations, the social conditions in which people 
live. their everyday activity and accumulated experience are 
reflected in their mental activity in the form of feelings. 
moods, thoughts, motives and habits. These are usually de- 
scribed as social psychology. 

The growth of social psychology is directly influenced by 
the conditions of people's social being, by their activities. So- 
cial psychology does not take the form of a generalised sys- 
tem of views and beliefs. but manifests itself in judgements. 
emotions. feelings, moods, voluntary acts. etc. At the level of 
social psychology people's ideas and views have no theoretical 
expression, they tend to be empirical and the intellectual 
elements in them are mingled with the emotional elements. 

Social psychology is a part of people's ordinary conscious- 
ness.! 

People’s psychology in a class-divided society inevitably 
bears the stamp of the features of a particular class and ex- 
presses the conditions of its life. Even before the censcious- 
ness of a class becomes imbued with ideology, its psychology 
exhibits certain features that sharply distinguish it from the 
consciousness ef the class that opposes it. 

Phere are psvchological differences between classes whose 
itlations are met antagonistic. For instance. in capitalist 
society there are differences between the psvchology of the 
proletariat and that of the working peasantry. These differ- 
ences are based on the latter’s possession of private property, 
of which the proletariat has none. and alk on the spec ihe 
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features of their labour and the resultant different condi- 
tions of life in town and country. The psychology of the 
intelligentsia also has its specific features. depending on the 
intellectual’s social status and the character of his work. 
These features and the resultant differences in social psy- 
chology are gradually erased in socialist society through the 
elimination of exploiting classes and the removal of the old 
division of Jabour (i.e. the antithesis between town and 
country, between mental and manual labour). This means that 
the features of class narrowness in people’s psychology cease 
to exist. The type of person with a limited class psychology 
gives way to the fully developed, spiritually rich personality 
of communist society. 

The classics of Marxism-Leninism teach us to pay close 
attention to the social psychology of the masses, particularly 
in the periods of revolutionary upswing. They point out the 
tremendous part played by the masses’ awareness of the injus- 
tice of the social system based on exploitation. Although such 
awareness cannot serve as a scientific proof of the necessity 
for a new system. it is an expression of the fact that the inasses 
do not want to go on living in the old way. that the existing 
conditions have become intolerable and should be changed. 
A revolutionary party studies the state of the mass conscious- 
ness and strives to raise it to the level of political conscious- 
ness, that is. to give the masses a clear scientific explanation 
and evaluation of social processes and to organise the masses 
for struggle. 

World history is the history of different countries. peoples 
and nations. The specific features of the history of a given 
country, a given people, mark the psychology of the whole 
population of that country, of all its classes. 

The differences peculiar to various ethnic groups im onc 
or another class are conditioned by the specific features of 
national history. These differences concern certain traditions 
and features of mental make-up. Thus Engels. speaking of the 
influence of the Irish workers on the English working class. 
wrote of the Irish immigration that it imports “the passionate. 
mercurial Irish temperament ... into the English working 
class”! The specific psychology of a nation, the individuality 


K Marx and |. Engels. On Britain. Moscow. 1962. p. 157. 
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of the everyday life and customs of its various sections also 
manifest themselves in art, which expresses the specific fea- 
tures of the artistic perception of reality, the historically 
evolved aesthetic tastes of the people. But no classes. nations 
or races are characterised by any special giftedness based on 
the supposed genetic differences between them; there are no 
such differences, although individual differences within this or 
that community do, of course. exist and are manifested in the 
form of various abilities and talents. The theory of chosen 
nations and also the theory of the élite (a special stratum of 
chosen individuals within a nation) are utterly groundless. 
They are merely an excuse for the attempts of some nations 
and social groups to dominate others. 

Whereas social psychology is the ordinary consciousness 
that is shaped directly in the process of people’s everyday 
activity and intercourse. ideology is a more or less coherent 
system of views, propositions and ideas (political, philosoph- 
ical, moral, aesthetic and religious). 

Of course, at the level of ordinary consciousness a person 
uses concepts and moulds them into judgements in accordance 
with the laws and forms of logic, but at this level he thinks 
in more clementary concepts. which do not take him beyond 
the bounds of personal experience and his immediate environ- 
ment. Ideology, on the other hand, is concerned with more 
complex concepts. based on a wider (generalised) experience. 
which is both historical and contemporary. Ordinary con- 
sciousness takes shane of its own accord. spontaneously, in the 
process of people's life activity and interaction. and is the 
product of their immediate perception of the surrounding 
world, whereas ideology is mainly the product of conscious 
activity, demanding special efforts on the part of 1deologists 
Characterising the ideology of the bourgeoisie. Marx and 
Ingels noted that “... inside this class one part appears as 
ae thinkers of the class (its active. conceptive ideolog- 
wits), ”.? 
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As regards their social status, the ideologists of a certain 
class need not necessarily belong to that class. But by expres- 
sing in the language of ideology the interests of a class they 
serve it and represent its intelligentsia. In the words of 
Lenin, “... the intelligentsia are so called just because they 
most consciously, most resolutely and most accurately reflect 
and express the development of class interests and_ political 
groupings in society as a whole’’.! 

In the modern world the ideological struggle between 
communism and anti-communism has evoked among bourgeois 
ideologists the desire to scorn ideology in general, this being 
expressed in the demand for the “deideologisation” of social 


life. 


One of the proponents of this theory Daniel Bell has actu- 


ally called his book The End of Ideology. But this very theory 


is in itself an ideology. As Wright Mills, the American bour- 
geois-democratic sociologist has put it. the end of ideology is 
in fact the ideology of the end. that is. the decline of bourgeois 
society. 

The advocates of the theory of “deideologisation” also try 
to present matters as if there were a divergence between the 
views of Marx and Engels concerning ideology, on the one 
hand, and those of Lenin, on the other, as if only Lenin 
recognised the possibility of a scientific ideology and _ its 


significance for a revolutionary movement. while Marx and 
Engels regarded any ideology as the sum total of the illusions. 
_mystifications and false notions that people have about them- 


selves. 

Marx and Engels actually did use the term “ideology” to 
denote false, illusory consciousness. But they used it in regard 
to those ideological theories that considered thoughts and 
ideas as independent essences which supposedly develop 
independently and obey only their own intrinsic Jaws. They 
were referring to those ideologists who did not acknowledge 
or were not aware of the fact that the material conditions 
of the life af the people in whose heads the thinking process 
takes place ultimately determine the course of this process. 
Such an ideology. which implies a idealist interpretation of 
history. is in itself false consciousness and gives rise to 


i V. I, Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 7, p. 45. 
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mvstifications and illusions. As for the ideology that cuides 
the working class. the leader of the whole mass of the working 
people. it is characterised in the Manifesto of the Communist 
Party in the following words: “The theoretical conclusions ot 
the Communists are in no way based on ideas or principles 
that have been invented. or discovered. by this or that would- 
be universal reformer. 

“They merely express. in general terms. actual relations 
springing from an existing class struggle. from a historical 
movement going on under our very eyes.”! 

We must therefore draw a distinction between scientific 
ideology. which is an accurate reflection of material social 
relations, and ideology that reflects these relations in an illu- 
sory. distorted and even fantastic form. 

In class-divided society the decisive factor in determining 
how much truth there is in the ideology of a certain class 
is the historical role played by that class in satisfying the 
vital needs of society at a given stage of its development. 
The ideology of a progressive class becomes capable of more 
or less correctly reflecting these needs and acquiring scientific 
views, although with varving degrees of depth and con- 
sistency. which depends ultimately on the character of these 
needs and the specific features of the given stage of social 
development. 

In the period of the rise of the bourgeoisie the objective 
course of economic development was adequately reflected in 
iis ideologv—in philosophy. political economy. law. and so 
on, At the same time this ideology contained quite a few 
illusions. namely. the notion that the historically transient 
bourgeois svstem was eternal and in accerd with “the natural 
rights” of man, his nature and reason. 

Only the proletarian secialist ideology could shake off all 
illusions and establish itself as entirely scientific. This hap- 
pened because all former classes that had historically achieved 
leadership of secietvy sought te perpetuate their rule. The 
historic mission of the proletariat. on the other hand. is te 
abolish all division of society into classes and for this reason 
the ereatars of the prolctanan ideology were able bo produce 


1K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 1, p. 120. 
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social science—the science of the laws of social develop- 
ment. 

As a part of social consciousness, ideology also influences 
the development of natural science. The data of the natural 
sciences cannot be theoretically gencralised without a defi- 
nite world outlook. It is absurd to talk of bourgeois and pro- 
letarian mathematics. physics. chemistry and so on, just as it 
is absurd to take a class position or class approach to ques- 
tions that are neutral in regard to the interests of classes. 
But the development of the natural sciences shows that they 
are not neutral towards philosophy, that they are the scene 
of a struggle between world outlooks, that the achievements 
of natural science quite often serve as the point of departure 
for diametrically opposed epistemological conclusions by the 
ideologists of hostile classes. 

To sum up. we may give the following definition of ideol- 
ogy: ideology is a system of views and ideas directly or 
indirectly reflecting the economic and social peculiarities of 
society, expressing the position, interests and aims of a definite 
social class and designed to preserve or change the existing 
social structure. 

Now let us consider the question of the interrelation be- 
tween social psychology and ideology. 

Social consciousness—both as social psychology and as 
ideology—is determined by the economic and social relations 
that in every given society manifest themselves primarily 
as the interests of certain social classes. But what are 
interests? 

At first glance it would seem that interest is nothing more 
than a certain psychological response. expressed in a person s 
selective urge to acquire or assimilate certain goods, material 
or spiritual. But this does not give us a complete understand- 
ing of the nature of interest. Interest also exists objectively, 
in that it is connected with the existence of man. with his 
conditions of life. his needs. which form the basis of his at- 
titude to values and of his psychological responses. Any society 
as a whole, any Class or nation has its objective interests. 
How people act and the social results of thei actions depend 
on whether they know what their class or national interest Is 
When the working class first appeared on the historical scene 
it was still a “class in itself” and did not understand its class 
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aims. It ceased to be a “class in itself” and became a “class 
for itself” when it acquired its own ideology, which gave it a 
scientific understanding of the conditions. course and general 
results of the proletarian movement, and helped it to become 
aware of the interests of this movement taken as a whole. 

Consequently ideology is. as a rule. introduced into the 
consciousness of a class by its theoreticians, its ideologists. It 
does not grow out of social psychology and cannot be regard- 
ed. as some have assumed. as a “concentration of psychology”, 
although it is connected with social psychology and un- 
doubtedly experiences its influence. 

The psychology of a class and its ideology have common 
social roots. Hence the objective possibility of acquainting 
the masses of a class with the ideology of their class. But in 
class-divided society this possibility is realised in the condi- 
tions of the ideological struggle. 

The social position of the proletariat undoubtedly condi- 
tions its revolutionary consciousness. its urge to bring about 
the socialist reorganisation of society. Large-scale production 
with its highly developed social connection between the 
producers promotes the formation of a collectivist psychology 
in the working class. At the same time certain sections of the 
proletariat in the capitalist countries are infected with views 
that contradict the objective needs and aims of their class. 
Most of these views are shaped by the psychology of indivi- 
dual or group selfishness. which is fostered by the economic 
system of capitalism. of competition that divides the workers. 
and so on. 

The ruling class alse uses national sentiment te SUppress 
the class consciousness of the exploited. Patriotism is a feeling 
of love for one’s country that has been fed by centuries of 
existence of separate countries. Depending on specific hist- 
orical conditions it may serve the interests of the peoples but 
it maw also he used to their disadvantage One has only te 
reeall the First World War when the false slogan of “defence 
of the fatherland” plunged the peanles af Vearvvnpye inte a long 
amd mirderous war that was actually eaused bye the eles 
interests of imperialist groupings. ( 
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| not necessarily stand in opposition to the interests of another 

nation. All these oppositions and conflicts are in the final 
analysis brought about by the existence of private property. 

The bourgeoisie speculates on personal imterest, on a person's 

attachment to his nation, and seeks to divert the attention of 
the masses from the struggle against capital to the struggle 
between individuals and groups and also to the struggle be- 
tween nations and races. 

Hence the importance of the socialist ideology for the 
working-class movement. This ideology develops the con- 
sciousness of the revolutionary class, keeps it from being cor- 
rupted by individualism and nationalism and introduces ideas 
of collectivism and internationalism, the idea of socialist 
patriotism. 

The interrelationship between ideology and psychology in 
the working-class movement is not a process in which one 
side is active and the other merely receptive. Lenin believed 
that, while it would be wrong to lag behind the masses one 
should, nevertheless, listen to their voice. Though they all 
have one and the same class nature, the masses do not present 
a picture of total and indistinguishable sameness. They al- 
ways have their more advanced or more backward sections 
and there is always a distinct difference, determined by 
various factors in the level of class consciousness and expe- 
rience of life of their various groups. The experience of the 
advanced section of the class is particularly important for 
its ideology, for the development of that ideology, its richer 
and more concrete expression. 

In the course of the class struggle, and later on the basis of 
the profound social transformations and the tremendous 
increase in historical creativity of the masses, the growth of 
culture and spread of Marxist-Leninist ideology, profound 
changes take place in the psychology of the working people. 
The survivals of the ideology and psychology of private prop- 
erty and nationalism disappear, religious and other super- 
stitions are overcome. Devotion to communism, collectivist 
consciousness, socialist patriotism and internationalism, so- 
cjalist attitude to labour, respect for human dignity, and 
intolerance of all forms of human oppression constitute th: 
essential features of the new psychology. the new conscious 
ness of the masses that takes shape in the conditions of 
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socialism, under the influence of socialist ideology and the 
scientific world outlook. 


3. Forms of Social Consciousness. Their Social 
Function and Specific Features 


In class society the social consciousness assumes various 
forms: socio-political and legal theories and beliefs, philosw- 
phy, morals, art and religion. Each of these forms, in reflect- 
ing social being and activly iniluencing it, has its own 
particular object and mode of reflection, influences social 
being and peoples consciousness in its own particular way, 
and is characterised by its specific role in the ideological and 
political struggle between classes. 

At the early stages of development of society, social con- 
sclousness was not broken down into separate forms. The 
harsh existence of primitive man with its extremely low level 
of material production had its correspondingly primitive and 
undifferentiated consciousness. Mental work had not yet been 
separated from manual labour, and people’s consciousness 
was “directly interwoven with the material activity and the 
material intercourse of men, the language of real life’.! But 
the rudiments of such forms of social consciousness as art. 
morality and religion are to be found at certain stages of 
development of labour activity even in pre-class society. 

With further division of labour, the appearance of private 
property, classes and the state, social life became much more 
complex, and so did social consciousness. The division of 
labour into physical and intellectual, the monopolisation of 
the latter by the ruling class signified an increasing separation 
of consciousness from men’s material practice. Consciousness 
became relatively independent of social being. It could now 
be regarded as completely independent of being and even 
primary in relation to being. it could “proceed to the forma- 
tron of ‘pure’ theory, theology, philosophy, ethics. ete”.2 la 
teality all these “pure” forms of consciousness in some way 
or other expressed the real conditions or relationships of class 
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society and acted as the ideological reflection of the interests 
of certain classes. 

We shall now briefly examine the separate forms of social 
consciousness, their specific features and functions, in connec- 
tion with the historical conditions and social needs that 
brought them into existence. 


(a) Political and Legal Consciousness. 


The questions of political and legal consciousness have 
been broadly dealt with in the previous chapters, when we 
considered classes, the political organisation of society, and 
revolution. Here we shall deal only with the specific nature 
of these two forms of consciousness from the standpoint of 
how they reflect the economic structure. 

Political ideology is the systematised, theoretical expression 
of the views of a definite class concerning the political orga- 
misation of society, the forms of state, the relations between 
various classes and social groups, their role in the life of 
society, relations with other states and nations, and so on. 
It is a vital weapon in the struggle for political power, in the 
defence, substantiation and reinforcement of a definite polit- 
ical order and its economic foundation. Closely connected 
with political ideology is legal ideology, which is the system- 
atised theorctical expression of the legal consciousness of a 
class, i.€., its views on the nature and purpose of legal rela- 
tionships, norms and institutions, on questions of legislation, 
the courts, the Procurator’s Office, and so on. Its purpose is 
to defend or establish the legal order corresponding to the 
interests of that class. 

Like any form of theoretical consciousness, political and 
legal ideologies express their propositions in logical form and 
rely on the previous development of the given branch of 
knowledge. They are expressed in specialised works on the 
theory of state and law. But in dealing with the political 
conscivusness we are concerned not only with political doc- 
trines and theories, but also with political programmes and 
platforms, with political strategy and tactics. Their essence ts 
most clearly demonstrated by the example of the activity of 
the Marxist-Leninist parties. Their programmes, based on 
the theory of Marxism-Leninism, show the ultimate aim of 
the working-class movement. Their strategy also sets definite 
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goals fur the movement over longer or shorter periods, is 
guided by the programmes and takes into consideration the 
correlation of the contesting forces. ‘Their tactics help to work 
out a definite line of conduct for any specific situation. The 
ams that are set by classes in their political programmes and 
platforms, in their strategy and tactics, express the interests 
and aspirations of these classes, their will, as dictated by the 
material conditions of their life. In the Manifesto of thé 
Communist Party Marx and Engels characterise bourgeois 
law as follows: “...Your jurisprudence is but the will of your 
class made into a law for all, a will whose essential charact- 
er and direction are determined by the economical condi- 
tions of existence of your class.”! Soviet law expresses the 
interests of the whole mass of the working people of the 
USSR. The socialist state is concerned with reinforcing the 
legality and system of law, and educating all citizens in a 
spirit of observation of the laws and rules of socialist com- 
munity life. 

Communist political and legal ideas are excriing an ever 
increasing progressive influence on social life in the present 
age. They mould the consciousness and will of the masses in 
accordance with the fundamental needs of social develop- 
ment. Marxism-Leninism has not only laid the scientilie 
foundation for an understanding of the class essence of the 
various ideological conceptions—political. legal and so on— 
it has also placed the political and legal ideologies of the 
working class, its entire political activity on a scientific basis, 


(b) Morality. 


Like polities and the how, morality is also a regulator of 
human behaviour. . ; 

The rudiments of morality appeared even in primitive 
society. Having freed the individual froin his tribal letter: 
and brought him into a more complex set af social relation 
ships, class society stimulated the development of individual 
self consciousness and confronted the individual with a onl 
titude of new problems of individual and « “ial behave 
These problems concerned the attitude te le taken towards 
Lhe new social community, towards the people aly 
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class, towards the state, etc. They had a significance that 
went far beyond the previous customs and traditions of the 
clan or tribe. In other words, new norms of behaviour were 
required and various beliefs came into being concerning these 
new norms as well as the old customs and traditions. 

_ «As the moral life of society became more complex, specific 
‘moral codes (collections of fundamental norms, rules and 
commandments) and doctrines came into being; for a long 
period they were mainly of a religious nature. With the 
development of philosophy morality became a branch of 
philosophical knowledge, forming the subject of ethics. 
The developed moral consciousness—the individual's 
awareness of his connection with other people in his everyday 
Jdife—is part of the individual's general world outlook and, 
im some way or another is connected with the solution to the 
questions of the essence of man, his position and role in the 
surrounding world, his ideas concerning the meaning of his 
life. of good and evil, the moral ideal and moral values. The 
‘choice of a course of action and its evaluation often involve 
complicated meditations and psychological experiences con- 
cerning the moral character of these actions. A person educat- 
ed in the spimt of a certain morality is himself conscious of 
his moral duty( 1.e., his personal obligations in relation to 
other people and a certain community), can himself evaluate 
his actions, and morally condemns himself for choosing the 
wrong course, for shirking his obligations. his duty. Man’s 
moral self-consciousness, his awareness of personal respon- 
sibility for his behaviour, for his course of action, his evalua- 
tion of his own behaviour are expressed in conscience. 
The specific feature of morality as a way of regulating 
human conduct is that it does not rely directly on any special 
institutions designed to enforce moral standards (as distinct 
from the law, which is backed by the law enforcing power of 
the state). Morality is supported by the force of persuasion, 
example, public opinion, education, traditions. by the force 
of the moral authority of individuals, organisations or insti- 
tutions. Moral standards are therefore not as detailed and 
strictly regulated as judicial or organisational norms. At the 
same time they extend to relationships between people that 
are not regulated by any state agencies or social organisations 
‘velationships of friendship. comradeship, love. ete). 
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Moral judgement of behaviour is bound to consider the 
social as well as the moral consequences of an action (i.e., the 
consequences for a certain community, class or society). 
because there are no other objective ways of testing the indi- 
vidual’s inner motives. But the individual's inner motives play 
a tremendous role in the moral evaluation of his personality, 
particularly as outwardly similar actions may result from 
different motives and thus reveal different moral qualities 
among individuals. 

Unlike the administrative, legal and other norms that are 
designed directly to create and consolidate a certain social 
system, morality is concerned mainly with man’s inner world 
and behaviour. The paramount feature of morality is its 
educational function. By influencing the individual, his psy- 
chology and consciousness it performs its function as a 
regulator of behaviour and helps to create corresponding 
moral relations between people at work, in everyday life and 
social intercourse. This does not contradict either the fact: 
that morality has a social (class) nature, or that moral stan- 
dards and judgements extend to the behaviour of whole col- 
lectives (classes, peoples, states, etc.). The moral consciousness 
is for millions of people a powerful stimulus to action. For 
this reason a revolutionary party is bound to be concerned 
about its formation. The revolutionary criticism of the declin- 
ing system includes its moral as well as political exposure. 
Its purpose is to awaken the anger of the masses against the 
system, to inspire them with faith in their strength, and in the 
victory of the new system. 

From what has been said we may detine morality as a 
system of views and ideas, norms and judgements concerning 
the regulation of individual behaviour. the co-ordination of 
the UCLLONS of indroiduals with the interests of other people 
or a certam commumty, of ways of educating people. of 
creating and remforcing certain moral qualities and relation= 
ships. In performing these functions morality relies not on 
formal precepts but on the force of persuasion and example 
on the moral authority of individuals or on the public opinion 
of a certain cmmunity. Tt transforms its norms and judee 
ments ito inner motives. inte moral feelings and qualities 
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The ethical systems elaborated by the ideologists of certain 
classes, like their morality, bear the stamp of their time, of 
the specific features of those classes. Ethics in the past was 
primarily concerned with the grounds for moral (virtuous) 
behaviour. In inferring the demands of moral behaviour from 
allegedly eternal “human nature’, pre-Marxist ethics regard- 
ed it as either altruistic or egoistical. Accordingly, precedence 
was given either to the individual's interest (happiness, plea- 
sure, delight), usually idealised, or the general interest, which 
also took the idealised form of a universal moral law to 
which man must subordinate his personal aspirations and 
‘desires. Pre-Marxist ethics sought, but could not find, ways 
of combining personal and social interest, happiness and 
‘duty, selfishness and self-sacrifice. The problem itself was 
posed without regard for the fact that the basic contradiction 
‘of class society was not the contradiction between the person- 
al and general interest, but the contradiction between the 
classes, each of which evolves its own particular morality, 
its own notions of good and evil. 

In developed class society we find at least two and some- 
‘times several moral systems, each of which has a different 
social significance. Thus in the bourgeois countries of Europe 
at the end of the last century Engels observed three types of 
morality: feudal-Christian, bourgeois, and proletarian. The 
first had been inherited by bourgeois society from the Middle 
Ages, the second was the predominant morality of the exist- 
‘ing capitalist society, and the third expressed the interests of 
the future. What is the connection between the first two 
‘systems of morality? The main connection is that they are 
both founded on private property as the pillar of society. 
Hence the inevitability of the first becoming adapted to the 
second. As the American sociologist Jerome Davis put it, 
“.. the result of the interlocking control of religion by capi- 
talistic interests has been that ethical standards of the Chris- 
tian community have largely conformed to the ethical stand- 
ards of capitalism’’.' 

The question is often asked whether there exist in class 
society the moral standards that are essential for any human 
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community? Yes, such standards do exist. These are certain 
simple standards of human morality that take shape in the 
process of the entire historical development of the peoples. 
They are to protect the community from any excesses that 
may threaten it (physical violence, abuses); they demand 
elementary honesty in everyday intercourse, and so on. The 
corresponding standards of human community life (for ex- 
ample, respect for human dignity, peace between them) are 
considered by Communists and all people of good will 
essential to the relations between nations. 

While man continues to be exploited by man. however. 
while imperialism with its policy of oppression and robbery 
of the peoples continues to exist, these simple standards of 
morality and justice are inevitably violated. The bourgeoisie 
pays lip service to them but ignores them in the event. The 
fascist brutalities, mass extermination in death camps and 
gas chambers are the most barbaric violations of elementary 
moral standards. Only socialism and communism make the 
general human standards of morality inviolable rules of life 
in the relations both between individuals and between 
nations. As the 24th Congress of the CPSU emphasised. in 
Soviet society particular significance is attached to educating 
Soviet people in a communist attitude to work and social pro- 
perty, strengthening conscious discipline and organisation. 
fostering a sense of pride in their socialist country, and the 
establishment of “a respectful and solicitous attitude to pee- 
ple, honesty, exactingness to oneself and ethers. and trust 
combined with strict responsibility and a spirit of true com- 
radeship in all fields of social life. in work and everyday 
relations’’.! + 

Communist morality expresses the humanist mission of the 
working class and progressive forces of contemporary society 
to establish in the world genuinely human relations between 
people. It embodies the finest achievements of human mural 
progress and is the highest stage vet attained in this field. [ts 
most general principles are devotion to communism. the Us 
cipline and solidarity of the working people in the struggle 
lor the new society. In fighting for this new secrety the work- 
ing Class fights at the same time for the new men. tor te 
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‘new morals. His morality has a class character but it has 
the aim of liberating all mankind from all forms of oppres- 
sion and slavery. When this problem is solved. morality will 
lose its class character. In the words of Engels. “*. . morality 
which stands above class antagonisms and above any recol- 
lection of them becomes possible only at a stage of society 
which has not only overcome class antagonisms but has even 
forgotten them in practical life’”.! 


(c) Art. 

Art. like science, is acquiring ever greater significance in 

_the life of contemporary society. 

_ Art is one of the most ancient forms of social conscious- 
ness; 1t dates back to pre-class society. The study of primitive 
cultures shows that beginning from the paleolithic period 
people gradually learned not only how to make the tools they 
needed but also how to create works of art. Labour perfected 
man’s creative abilities, developed his thinking, exercised his 
hand, differentiated his feelings and developed the desire for 

fine work, for rhythm and symmetry; it fashioned the ability 
to generalise and to reproduce objects and phenomena in the 
form of imagery. The result of thousands of vears of labour 
activity was that art became possible as a form of aesthetic 
perception of the world, as activity creating objects designed 
not for tilling the soil or hunting animals but for embodving 
the creative imagination of man, his ideas and feelings. The 
need that art satisfied was the need for beauty, for creating 
things that would delight man. This need itself developed 
with the development of artistic activity as one of the forms 
of man’s creative activity. The latter demanded specific 
aesthetic abilities, cultivated aesthetic feelings, tastes. evalua- 
tions, experiences and ideas, which are a specific form of 
man’s reflection of the world. 

In class society art became an independent ficld of activity. 
isolated from material production. “The exclusive concentra- 
tion of artistic talent in particular individuals. and its sup- 
pression in the broad mass which is bound up with this, 1s a 


consequence of division of labour.’ 
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Art became largely the occupation of an élite—poets. 
artists, sculptors. musicians, etc. It was subjected to special- 
ised theoretical analyses. A new philosophical science 
appeared,—aesthetics, the study of man’s perception of 
beauty, its essence and laws. Art began to be studied in its 
various branches. Outside the professional sphere art devel- 
oped in the form of folk art (mythology, folklore, etc.), which 
had deep roots in pre-class society and in the course of the 
centuries has produced unfading artistic values. 

One of the fundamental questions of aesthetics and the 
study of art is the question of the relationship of the aesthetic 
consciousness (notions of the beautiful, the ugly. etc.) and art 
to reality. This question has received various answers from 
philosophers. art theoreticians and artists themselves. The 
materialist theories in aesthetics maintain that realitv is the 
determining factor in the formation of the aesthetic con- 
sciousness. The idealists. on the contrary, assume that the 
aesthetic consciousness and art are independent of social 
relations. 

However, the historical development of aesthetic notions 
testifies to the fact that they differ considerably among people 
of different classes and different epochs. Nikolai Chernyshev- 
sky made some profound observations on the fundamental 
difference between the notions of feminine beauty held by 
feudal lords and those held by their serfs. In reply to the 
assertion of the “indisputability” (ie.. suitability for all 
epochs) of the ancient ideal of beauty embodied in the Venus 
de Milo. Plekhanov remarked that the primitive artists. 
judging by many of their drawings that have survived, would 
have been quite unable to find any beauty in this mage. and 
that medieval art was very far from recoenisine this 
ideal. | 

But even in the drawings of primitive man we find some- 
thine that gives us aesthetic pleasure. (aoncerning early ars 
particularly that of Greece) Marx wrote that its works “stil! 
give us aesthetic pleasure and ave in certain respects regarded 
as astandard and unattainable ideal’.! He thoueht this wes 
because Greek art had been the wonderful childlwned of 
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mankind and would always fascinate and delight us as a 
stage in our own development that would never be repeated. 
It possessed features that were of universal human signifi- 
cance. 

On the other hand. capitalist production. though at a far 
higher technical level than that of the ancients, is, as Marx 
said. “... hostile to certain branches of spiritual production. 
for example, art and poetry’’.! 

The works of the great West European writers of the 
19th century Stendhal, Balzac, Hugo. Dickens and others. 
grew in the soil of capitalist societv only as a direct or in- 
direct expression of protest against the conditions of that 
society (the power of money, the jungle morality concealed 
by illusions of freedom, equality. etc.), which disfigure man 
and rob him of his personality. 

The dependence of art and aesthetic views on social condi- 
tions is thus highly complex. There are many intermediate 
links between the situation and the interests of a given class 
and their artistic reflection.2 The social and political struggle 
and its reflection in various forms of consciousness and also 
the psychology of certain sections of society play a tremen- 
dous role in this respect. The artistic reproduction of reality 
is also greatly influenced by the individuality of the artist 
himself. his talent and skill. his world outlook and the school 
of art to which he belongs. his links with certain traditions 
etc. 

It may be taken as a general law of the development of 
art that the most significant works of art, which form part of 
the golden treasury of human culture, have been artistic em- 
bodiments of living truth. of the progressive ideals and 
aspirations of the people of a certain epoch. The national 
form of art has helped artists to express the advanced ideas 
of their time, as long as the artist. while remaining a son of 


1K Marx. Theories of Surplus-Caluc, Part 1, Moscow, 1969, p 28% 
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his own people. did not scorn the achievements of other 
peoples. If we fail to consider the effects that cultures have on 
one another there will be much that we shall be unable to 
comprehend in the culture of both past and present. Progres- 
sive art serves simultancously the interests of its own people 
and of mankind, its own time and the future. 

Art that is bound up with the life of the people is a power- 
ful factor in social progress. It performs its function through 
artistic perception of the world. through the satisfaction of 
man’s aesthetic needs. It reflects reality in artistic images and 
through them influences the thoughts and feelings of people. 
their aspirations, actions and behaviour. Since they are 
expressed by certain material means, works of art are passed 
on from one generation to another and serve both as a means 
of knowing social life and as a means of the ideological, 
aesthetic and moral education of young generatiens. 

In aesthetic thought there have existed and continue to 
exist theories that reject the social role of art and regard 
if as an end im itself. Such theories usually express a malad- 
justment of the artist to his social environment and lead him. 
under certain conditions, to depart from any social commit- 
ment and become involved in a one-sided enthusiasm for 
formalistic experimentation and the like. 

The history of art and its development in our day, in the 
age of the scientific and technological revolution. show that 
both art and science are important means of knowing reality, 
and mutually enrich each other. | 

Of course, art and science have their own specilic features. 
There are fields of reality that are beyond the scope of art, 
but there are also facets of life in the reflection of which art 
has the advantage over science. This is putioularly true of 
the sphere of human morals, feelings. moods. emotions. 
characters, and so on. 

The subject of artistic ewpression is for the most pert the 
life of socrety, particularly the sphere of hwnan relations 
Art also portrays nature. But even such pertraval always 
uuphes certain human feelings. emotions, moods. and so an 
The artist does got photograph nature, he assimilates U 
aesthetically, He discovers in nature that which is beautiful 
splendid or ugly on the basis mot only of the actual qualities 
Of objects but by applying his own aesthetic “y ardstick” 
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‘When a person calls this or that object of nature magnificent 
(for example. high mountains) he is expressing both the objec- 
tive nature of the object and the impression it produces. “The 
‘task of art.” Balzac wrote, “lies not in copying nature but in 
expressing it ... no artist, poet or sculptor should separate 
the impression from the cause for they are both inseparably 
part of each other.”! Moreover, Balzac did not mean just a 
casual, subjective impression but penetration into “the spirit, 
‘soul and face of things and beings”’.? 

This demand is all the more true of the portrayal of people. 

their inner world and social intercourse. The portrayal of the 
ugly and beautiful. the tragic and the comic, the heroic and 
the trivial in the life of society and man presupposes a pro- 
found knowledge of social reality, its development and 
meaning. The aesthetic “yardstick” that the artist uses to 
measure reality is not simply a manifestation of his subjective 
will. It is moulded in the process of the whole socio-historical 
practice of mankind. 
Thus the cognitive (and also the political, moral. education- 
al. etc.) significance of art must be considered in connection 
with its ideological and aesthetic function. When the artist 
reproduces reality in the form of images he makes an 
ideological and aesthetic evaluation of reality. that is, he 
expresses his attitude to it in accordance with his aesthetic 
ideal, his notions of the beautiful. This shows how important 
it is that these notions should correspond to the objective 
qualities of reality and be based on a correct understanding 
of the paths of its development and transformation. The 
artist is “tendentious’” even in his selection of material for 
a work of art. not to mention the fact that he pronounces his 
judgement upon phenomena of social life, advocates one thing 
and condemns another. awakens certain feelings and aspira- 
tions. 

The artist secks to give a generalised reflection of life. to 
show the essential. important aspects of reality (people, their 
relationships). The difference between the artistic image and 
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the image is given as a living and concrete whole that can 
be perceived by the senses. In a scientific work on politicai 
economy, for instance, the capitalist is but the personification 
of capital, his personal features are of no importance. In the 
artistic work the capitalist is a generalised but also individu- 
alised. sensually perceptible image, a definite personality 
with his inner world and concretely manifested deeds and 
actions. 

From what has been said we may define art as @ specific 
aesthetic form of social consciousness and assimilation of real- 
ity. its artistic cognition and evaluation, as a special form of 
man’s creative activity. Works of art that accurately repro- 
duce reality—social conflicts. types and characters of people. 
their actions and bhehaviour—are capable of exerting a 
tremendous ideological, aesthetic and moral influence on the 
people of their time and on many generations to come. Art 
has the special property of giving aesthetic pleasure. of 
“infecting” people with lofty ideas, feelings and emotions.! 

In Lenin's view art should be a faithful reflection of its 
time. a source of joy and inspiration to the millions: it should 
unite their feelings, thoughts and will. enrich them spiritually 
and bring out the artist in them. As Soviet society advances 
towards communism, the role of literature and art in the 
formation of the Soviet person’s world outlook. his moral 
achievements and intellectual culture proportionately in- 
creases. 

Art that is linked with the interests of the people and 
socialism seeks to fulfil such a mission. Though it is far from 
mposing on the artist anv strict demands that would limit 
the range of his thought or imagination. it sees its task in 
serving the millions of people who are fighting for a better 
future. Herein lies the partisanship of art and its true 
freedom. Such art cannot be adapted either te the tastes of 
a handful of snobs or to primitive tastes. The workers and 
peasants. said Lenin, have gained the rivht to a real and 
great art. 
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| (d) Religion. 


__ Marx and Engels regarded religion and philosophy—the 
forms of social consciousness that express people's world 
outlook—as the most remote from the economic basis. 

— Religion is of more ancient origin than philosophy. Its 
emergence in pre-class society was conditioned by the lack of 
development of production and production relations. As 
Marx wrote. “they (production relations—Ed.) can arise and 
exist only when the development of the productive power 
of labour has not risen beyond a low stage. and when. there- 
fore. the social relations within the sphere of material life. 
between man and man, and between man and Nature, arc 
correspondingly narrow. This narrowness is reflected in the 
ancient worship of Nature. and in the other elements of 
popular religions.”’! 

The early forms of religion are connected with the deifica- 
tion of natural forces, plants and animals. Vestiges of these 
forms (animism, totemism) survive even in later religions. 
Thus the ancient Greek god Zeus, although endowed with 
human features, could turn into a bull. an eagle or a swan. 
The Egyptian god Anubis had a human body and the head 
of a dog. From the deification and worship of the phenomena 
of nature people go on to deify social forces and this accord- 
ingly produces a change in the functions of the gods. In 
ancient Greek mythology Mars was at first the god of vegeta- 
tion. and afterwards became the god of war, while Hephae- 
stos was at first the god of fire and later became the god of 
the blacksmith’s trade. 

The history of religion also shows that among no people 
did religion ever begin with monotheism, with the doctrine 
of one god. as is maintained by certain theologists: on the 
contrary. monotheism was preceded by polytheism. involving 
the worship of several gods. 

In wars between peoples the gods of the conquered yielded 
place to the gods of the conquerors, who often assumed some 
of the features of the gods of the vanquished people: the 
uniting of tribes and nationalitics brought about combinations 
or even the merging of gods and other objects of wor- 
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ship. When large monarchical states were formed, the mul- 
tiplicity of religious faiths that had been characteristic of 
tribal unions and the early tvpe of state (where one supreme 
deity usually emerged from a number of deities) was replaced 
by the worship of one. almighty god which assumed the 
attributes of all the other gods. As Engels wrote. “The One 
(and only) God would never have come into being without 
the one (and only) King ... the oneness of God. who controls 
the manifold natural phenomena and keeps together the 
contlicting natural forces, is only a_ reflection of the One 
Oriental despot who keeps together, seemingly or in actual 
fact, the conflicting individuals with their clashing interests.” 

The spontaneously formed social relations. which were 
the product of man’s own material and spiritual activity, 
acquired a special power over people as the division of 
labour developed and private property and classes appeared. 

Religion, as the fantastic reflection of reality. imevitably 
exists as long as the products of human labour dominate the 
producers. Just as the helplessness of primitive man in the 
struggle against nature engenders faith in supernatural beings 
so does the helplessness of the people of class-divided society 
in the face of the blind forces of social development engender 
a similar faith. In capitalist society “... the socially down- 
trodden condition of the working masses and their apparent- 
lv complete helplessness in the face of the blind forces of 
capitalism.” are, according to Lenin. the deepest root of 
religion. Man is a wretched creature in the face of these 
forces. a slave of god. craving favours of the Almighty. 

In addition to the faith in the supernatural and fantastic 
notions of the world and man. a major role in all religions 
is played by religions worship. This consists of the per for- 
mance of certain rites, which have their origin in PVINITIVE 
magic. Just as primitive man tried to make natural forces 
fulfil his desires and intentions by the performance of mag 
ical ceremonies (invocations. sacrifices. ete). so do reli@iouis 
people today seek help from God by means of certain rites 
and by obeying certain prohibitions laid down by the moder 
religions. - 


1 Marx/Engels, Werke, Bd. 27, S. 57. 
2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 15, pp. 405-06. 
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Sorcerers, witch-doctors, etc., were the intermediaries be- 
tween people and occult forces in primitive society. Class 
| society brings into being a special professional group. of 
servants of religion—priests. The church acquires great pow- 

er over mens minds. Its ideological influence is reinforced 
by its connection with the state and by the establishment of 
a given faith as a state religion. Religious worship is further 
developed and the ceremonial of religious services involving 
music and song plays an important part in fostering religious 
feelings and strengthening the faith. 

The three clements of religion—(1) religious notions, (2) 
religious feelings and (3) worship and ritual—vary in impor- 
tance depending on the social conditions. Religion is the most 
conservative ideological form in that it perpetuates its pre- 
cepts in the name of God. 

At the same time history shows us that under the influence 
of great social upheavals some religions are supplanted by 
others. The ancient religions were conquered by Christianity 
in the period of the decline of slave society. Moreover, Chris- 
tianity inherited certain definite features from the vid reli- 
gions, for example, recognition of the Old Testament of Juda- 
ism, and the myths of the oriental peoples, concerning the 
suffering. death and resurrection of the gods, all this being 
rolled into one with vulgarised versions of Greek philosophy, 
particularly that of the Stoics. 

Having emerged in the Roman Empire as the religion of 
the poor and oppressed masses, Christianity subsequently 
became the official ideology of the ruling classes and lost 
many of the essential features of early Christianity: its dem- 
ocratic spirit, its disapproval of rites and ceremony, etc. With 
the development of feudalism *... Christianity grew into the 
réligious counterpart to it, with a corresponding feudal 
hierarchy”. In the 16th century. on the basis of the growth 
and consolidation of the bourgeoisie. Protestantism with its 
idea of immediate communion between God and man, its 
appeal to the individual. its preaching of such virtues as 
thrift. diligence. and so on, broke away from the feudal- 
Christian Catholic Church. The development of capitalism 
compelled Catholicism. while preserving its dogma, to adapt 


1 Marx and VT. Engels. Selected Works, Vol 8. p. 373. 
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itself to the new conditions and evolve its own social doc- 
trine designed to reconcile labour and capital, justify colo- 
nialism, and so on. a 

Today all branches of Christianity, and other religions, 
are undergoing a process of adaptation to the new conditions 
connected with the development of science and technology 
and the profound revolutionary processes in the life of society. 
The growth of the forces of socialism, of the working-class 
and national-liberation movement, the danger of nuclear war 
and the powerful movement of the mass of the people for 
peace have prompted some religious leaders to co-operate 
(while maintaining their main traditional dogmas) with the 
aspirations of the masses fighting for peace, for basic human 
rights, respect for the dignity of all peoples, and so on. Es- 
sentially, however, religion cannot act as a renovating, 
creative social force; it can only be a force of tradition, resis- 
tance and conservatism. It has no future. 

What has been said does not by any means contradict the 
fact that at certain periods, for example in the Middle Ages, 
the revolutionary masses gave their demands a religious form. 

. the sentiments of the masses were fed with religion to 
the exclusion of all else; it was therefore necessary to put 
forward their own interests in the religious guise in order to 
produce an impetuous movement’’.! 

But the positive social content that in certain historical 
periods took the form of religious consciousness does not 
negate the basic proposition that religious consciousness is a 
retrograde consciousness. and for this reason religion can 
never be an adequate form of expression of the essential 
interests of the masses and the meaning of human life. It 
always was and always will be “the opium of the people . 
amecans of spiritual enslavement of the working people. 

Marxism took up the banner of militant atheism from the 
old materialists and developed their criticism of religien on 
the basis of the latest discoveriés of natural and social! science. 
It revealed the social roots of religion in class society and 
showed that the struggle against religion is not merely a 
matter of educateng the masses. as was assumed by the earls 
materialises. It must be. abowe all. a strugelé against the eon 


' K. Marx and T. Engels. Selected Works. Vol. 8, p 878 
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ditions that engender or maintain religion. Only on this basis 
can there be really fruitful atheistic enlightenment, which is 
an inseparable part of the work of building a scientific world 
outlook. 

Communist society will forever liberate people from the 
religious outlook. The experience of building the new society 
shows, however, how tenacious religion can be even after the 
social roots of the religious world outlook have been under- 
mined and the church has lost its former political and ideol- 
ogical role. Religion persists under these conditions for a 
number of reasons, some of which are common to all the 
socialist countries, while others are specific to this or that one. 
The persistence of centuries-old traditions (particularly those 
of ritual) among certain sections of the population who are 
involved in the most backward forms of production or play 
a relatively minor role in social life, the difficulties and mis- 
fortunes of personal life (particularly in war-time or owing 
to natural disasters), shortcomings in the organisation of 
jabour and social services, inadequate education—these and 
other causes foster the need for religion among backward 
people and fortify the influence of the church. Hence it is the 
duty of the conscious builders of the new society to carry on 
systematic atheistic work, relying on social experience. 
science, and on the scientific philosophical world outlook. 

In our consideration of social consciousness we shall not, 
of course, deal with philosophy as one of its specific forms. 
because the subject of philosophy, its place and role in social 
life, were examined in Chapter One. 


4. The Relative Independence of Social Consciousness. 
Connection and Mutual Influence of Its Forms 


Social consciousness is determined by social being and yet 
it possesses a certain relative independence. When radical 
changes occur in the economic structure, this does not mean 
that corresponding changes in social consciousness will auto- 
matically follow. 

There is a continuity of development and also interaction 
between the various forms of consciousness, both in social 


psychology and ideology. 
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First we must note the tremendous part played by tradition 
and habit in people’s consciousness, particularly in ordinary, 
everyday consciousness. A distinction must be made, however. 
between the habits and traditions that hinder the development 
of the new forms of life and new consciousness, and those 
that should be preserved and further encouraged. ‘The assim- 
ilation of progressive traditions and habits (revolutionary and 
labour traditions, habits of observing certain rules of com- 
munity life, etc.) is of great importance for social progress. 

The process of reform of the social consciousness does not 
always occur with the same ease and rapidity among different 
social groups, or even among the individuals of one partic- 
ular group. Even in Soviet society we encounter negative 
attitudes in the consciousness of certain individuals or even 
sections of society. “The force of habit in millions or tens 
of millions is a most formidable force,”! wrote Lenin. 
referring to the stultified consciousness evolved by centuries 
of private ownership. Habits of this kind. survivals of the 
past in people's consciousness. continue to exist even when 
the economic foundations of their existence have disappeared. 
Such, for example, are greed, graft, drunkenness. idleness. 
profiteering, bureaucracy, etc. Society, the Communist Party. 
and all progressive, politically conscious citizens are waging 
and must continue to wage a ruthless struggle against such 
negative factors. 

The relative independence of the development of ideology 
plays a special role. Its history is marked by the fact that 
ideology is a systematised assembly of ideas. Although its 
development is ultimately determined by economic develop- 
ment, every form of ideology and every form of social con- 
sclousness has its own continuity. For example. political 
ideology depends on the basis to a greater degree than philo- 
sophy. The latter reflects the basis less directly and therefore 
has relatively greater independence of development. 

Facts of non-correspondence of economic and ideological 
development may be illustrated by examples from ever 
sphere of ideology. From the history of Philosophy. tie 
example, we kifow that French materialism attained a lngher 
level of development than Enelish materialism. althoued 


''V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 81, p. 44. 
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France lagged behind England in its economic development. 
The materialism of the Russian revolutionary democrats was 
more radical and more fully developed than that of the 
French, although economically Russia was less developed 
than either England or France. The fact that the French 
bourgeoisie was politically more radical than the English and 
the revolutionary democrats of Russia saw the profound con- 
tradictions of tsarist Russia and expressed the aspirations of 
the exploited peasantry was highly significant in this respect. 
Important, too, was the fact that materialism in Russia, while 
it had its own traditions, relied on the achievements of Euro- 
pean philosophical thought and developed it further. Thus, 
although the materialism of modern times was on the whole 
called forth by the economic upswing, it depended in its 
development on such non-economic factors as the internal 
continuity of the development of philosophical thought and 
its own internal needs which involved the posing and solution 
of certain philosophical problems. 

Advanced ideology poses the vital questions of social devel- 
opment and in this sense anticipates its objective course, but 
this should not be interpreted as meaning that consciousness 
ceases to be determined by being. The point is that conscious- 
ness reveals certain tendencies of development of social being 
and more or less accurately reflects them. Being able to foresee 
the processes and tendencies of development makes it pos- 
sible to use the transforming power of progressive social 
ideas and testifies to their active role in social development. 

The relative independence of social consciousness is also 
expressed in the interconnection and reciprocal influence of} 
ify Jorms. This means that in the history of one or another 
ideological form, which is ultimately determined by economic 
development, certain problems arise and are solved in con- 
nection with the development of other ideological forms as 
well. 

Certain forms of consciousness that provide the fullest con- 
centration of the consciousness of a given society (primarily 
the Icading class; come to the fore in every historical epoch. 
We know that in the Greece of the 5th century B. C. philos- 
ophy and art (theatre. sculpture, architecture) played a partic- 
ularly important part in social consciousness. In the Europe 
of the Middle Ages religion exerted the predominant inilu 
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ence on philosophy. morals, art. and the political and legal 
outlook. Medieval philosophy was the bondmaid of theology. 
Even materialist and atheistic thought could in those days 
appear only in theological guise. In the conditions of capitalist 
society religion has relatively less influence on people's hearts 
and minds, and there is a considerable growth in the role of 
secular ideology—philosophical, political and legal beliets and 
theories—to which religion has to adapt itself. 

At certain periods the various forms of social conscious- 
ness (religion, philosophy, art) have served as most important 
instruments for the propaganda of political ideas, as a means 
of political struggle. Thus in classical tragedy, according to 
André Bonnard, “...the struggle of the tragic hero against 
Destiny is nothing else, expressed in the language of myth. 
but the struggle of the people, between 700 and 500 B. C., to 
liberate themselves from the oppressive social restraints. . .”.! 

In France in the second half of the 1Sth century, in Ger- 
many at the turn of the 19th, and in Russia from 1840 to 
iS70, philosophy and literature became the main arena of 
political struggle for the progressive social forces that wished 
to solve the vital problems of social development, including 
those of man’s own development, his liberation from the fet- 
ters of medieval, feudal relationships. This role of philosophy 
and literature in the political struggle sprang not only from 
the specific conditions of the economic and political deyvelop- 
ment of these countries, but also from the profound. organic 
link between progressive philosophy. progressive art and the 
life of the people, their longing for freedom. 

The connection between philosophy and art is not confined 
to their interaction, direct ot indirect. Great works of art 
always contain profound philosophical meditations on the 
world and man (Greek tragedy, Shakespeare. Goethe, Push- 
kin, Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky). History furnishes many examples 
of works in which philosophical thought and artistic creativity 
are combined, in which the philosopher emerges as a writer 
er poet. Such are the philosophical tales of Voltaire. seme 
of the works of Diderot (Le Neveu de Ramu @u), and Cherny 
shevsky’s What Js to Be Done? 


‘ André Bonnard, Civilisation grecque. De Tlliade 


: au Parthenon. 
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| We have already spoken of the relationship between phi- 
losophy and religion. It may be added that the idealist 
‘philosophy quite often not only aligned itself with religion 
(in the fight against materialism) but also evolved directly 
‘into a religious philosophy and merged with religion (Kierke- 
gaard. some of the existentialists and personalists). In certain 
cases substantial elements of a philosophical system have 
contributed to the foundation of a new religious doctrine. 

The interaction between religion and art, between religion 
and morality has compelled attention since time immemorial. 
To this day we hear assertions (mainly from theologists) that 
religion was the source of both art and morality. Studies of 
the history of primitive culture, however, show that the origin 
and development of art and morality (and religion itself) 
are connected with certain social conditions and needs of 
which we have already spoken. For many centuries religion 
played the part of mankind’s official moral mentor, but this 
does not imply that morality arose ‘‘on the basis of religion”, 
or that it cannot exist without religion. The aesthetic value 
of many paintings and sculptures on religious themes is not 
a derivative of these themes. They were created by out- 
standing artists and. like the Parthenon and the Gothic 
cathedrals, remain works of art that give us aesthetic plea- 
sure independent of religious feelings. 

All forms of social consciousness and also the various 
spheres of natural science, contribute to the formation of 
people's world outlook. The fundamental questions of world 
outlook throughout the history of class society have been an- 
swered in various ways by religion and philosophy from 
definite social positions. Political and legal ideologies exert a 
considerable influence on people’s world outlook (under cer- 
tain conditions this influence is even more considerable than 
that of religion and philosophy). Unlike the types of world 
outlook that dominated the old society in various periods, 
Marxism-Leninism is a fully integrated scientific world out- 
look. hostile to superstition, prejudice, reaction and oppres- 
sion. Socialist society, having abolished exploitation of man 
by man, has eliminated the gap between world outlook and 
growth of scientific knowledge, on the one hand, and the pre- 
dominant morality, on the other, a gap that was characteristic 
of the old society. (In the old society men of science and 
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adyanced philosophical thought based on science were 
frequently accused of immorality and violation of the laws 
allegedly established by God.) The Communist Party believes 
the education of the masses in the ideas of Marxism-Leninism 
to be crucial to the whole ideological and educational task 
of forming the communist world outlook. Its aim is that these 
ideas should take possession of the masses and inspire them 
to play an active creative part in building the new society, in 
developing the new relations between people and in estab- 
lishing communist morality. 

Enough has been said to indicate the complexity of the 
interaction between the various forms of social consciousness. 
We must therefore be careful to avoid the mistakes of vulgar 
economic materialism, which tries to infer all ideological 
phenomena directly from the economic basis. The connection 
between the basis and the ideological superstructure is not 
so simple. It is effected through the medium of the political 
system of society and political relations, the class struggle, 
the interaction between the forms of social consciousness 
themselves and, finally, the interconnection between social and 
individual consciousness. 


5. Social and Individual Consciousness 


Although society is a social organism and the individual 
ina society cannot be regarded as analogous to the cell in 
a biological organism, society would, of course, be unthinkable 
without the people of whom it is composed and _ therefore 
social consciousness is unthinkable without the consciousness 
of individuals. 

The general conditions of the social environment in which 
certain people live determine the unity of their views and 
aspirations, which is based on the unity of their interests. 
And even a consensus of opinion will alwavws find individual 
expression among individuals. Sharing a certain social origina 
and status with others offers the individual only the possibility 
bat by no means an absolute guarantee of a corresponding 
social orientation. 

Ihe pomt is that madividual consciousness has a bier apie 
that differs from the biography of the social Gonscousmess 
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| The social consciousness is controlled by social laws. 

Its history necessarily follows the history of social being 
and any changes (evolutionary or revolutionary) that occur 
in the social consciousness are ultimately determined by 
corresponding changes in social being. . 

The individual consciousness is born and dies with the 

individual himself. It expresses the unique features of his 
path in life. the peculiarities of his upbringing, and various 
political and ideological influences. 

For the individual consciousness the objective environment 
which influences its formation is the result of the interaction 
of the macro-environment—social being (in class society the 
conditions of life of a class), and the micro-environment—the 
conditions of life of a certain section within a class, a social 
group and also the immediate environment (family, friends. 
acquaintances) and, finally, the conditions of personal life. 
The individual consciousness is also influenced by such factors 
as the level] of the individual’s development, his personal 
character, etc. All other conditions being equal, the specific 
paths of the individual's development determine the differ- 
ence between his spiritual world and the spiritual world of 
other individuals and create a wealth of human individualities. 

The social consciousness and the individual consciousness 
are constantly interacting and enriching each other. Everv 
individual throughout his life, through relationships with 
other people, through education and training, experiences the 
influence of the social consciousness, although his attitude 
towards this influence is not passive but active and selective. 

The norms of consciousness evolved historically by socieiv 
nourish the individual spiritually. influence his beliefs and 
become the source of his moral precepts. his aesthetic notions 
and feelings. 

Social consciousness dees not merely enter individual 
minds: it is a collective mind, a unique and complex synthesis 


af individusl minds. According to Engels, human thought 
“exists ont, as the mdividual thought of many milliards of 
past. present and future men... . The total thought of all 


these human beings”.' Certam beliefs or ideas emanating 
from an individual may become. and da beeome. the 


1 F. Engels, Anti-Diihring, p. 105. 
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possession of society, acquire the significance of a social 
force, when they reach beyond the bounds of personal 
existence and become part of the general consciousness, 
forming the beliefs and standards of behaviour of other 
people. Hence the need for society to show concern for the 
development of the individual, his gifts and creative abilities. 

The character of the social system has a decisive influence 
on the individual’s assimilation of the achievements of the 
social thought and on his own social “response”. Where the 
ruling class has a monopoly of education, the broad masses 
are, in effect, deprived of the ability to broaden their mental 
horizons and to develop their inherent talents to the full. Only 
in socialist society do the masses of the working people gain 
the possibility of showing their creative initiative in all 
spheres of activity, and thus enriching the common fund of 
knowledge and experience of society. 

In contemporary capitalist society the ruling class. as we 
shall see later, uses all available media for conditioning 
the mass consciousness and public opinion, but the develop- 
ment of the democratic and socialist forces of society increases 
their role in forming public opinion, designed to combat the 
omnipotence of the monopolies, militarism and war, racial 
persecution, etc. Public opinion in class society thus inevitablv 
reflects the struggle of class interests and ideologies. 

The characteristic feature of Soviet society is the people's 
moral and political unity. This is not to say, of course. that 
under socialism there is no conflict of opinions on various 
questions. But one must draw a distinction between conflict 
of opinions and conflict of world outlooks. of political pro 
grammes and fundamental principles. The differences of 
opinion in socialist society do not touch the fundamental 
issues of ideology; they are concerned with certain. as vet 
unsolved, questions of social life that require discussion. By 
drawing the working people into the administration of the 
state and developing socialist. democracy socialism offers 
every citizen the opportunity of expressing his opinion on 
any question of social life. 

Thus we see that not every conflict of opinions is ideological 
conflict. Phe ideological struggle, however. does oeeupYy a 
highly important place in the life of socicty, particularly in 
the present age. 
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6. The Struggle of Ideas in the Present Epoch 


The history of society testifies to the tremendous role of 
ideas in its development. 

This role has varied in importance in various periods. It 
depends (1) on the character of social relations, on the basis 
of which certain ideas arise, (2) on the historical role of the 
class that produces these ideas, (3) on the degree of their 
correctness, the accuracy of their reflection of the mature 
needs of social development. and (4) on the spreading of these 
ideas among the masses, on their influence over the masses 
which is not always equivalent to their correctness. The role 
of progressive social ideas in conditions of imminent and 
actual deep-going social change may be significant even when 
these ideas express the needs of social development not in 
scientific form, but, for example, in the form of an abstract 
demand for justice, which has become a part of the mass 
consciousness. Concerning ideas of this kind, Engels wrote 
that, though fallacious in the formal economic sense, they 
contain truth from the standpoint of world history. Experience 
has shown that the role of reactionary social ideas may also 
be highly significant, and that they may exert a powerful 
negative influence on the life of society. 

Ideas influence the development of society not by them- 
selves but through the activity of men. “/deas can never lead 
beyond an old world system. ... Ideas cannot carry anything 
out at all. In order to carry out ideas men are needed who 
dispose of a certain practical force.”! 

The history of society since its division into antagonistic 
classes is also the history of the struggle of ideas—progressive 
and reactionary. This struggle has always become particularl 
acute at turning points. when the foundations of the old 
society are crumbling and the new social forces. the progres- 
sive classes. are emerging on the historical scene. The ideolog - 
ical strugele has achieved unprecedented intensity in the 
present epoch—the epoch of the struggle of the forces of 
demoaacy and socialism against the forces of imperialism. 

The current aim of the bourgeoisie and its ideologists is 
te combat the revolutionary movement of the working class 


1K. Marx and F. Engels, The Holy Family, p. 160. 
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and its 1ideologv—Marxism-Leninism. Ever since the defeat 
of fascism the capitalist world has attacked the forces of 
communism under the false banner of “freedom”. “democ- 
racy’, and “humanism’, but under certain circumstances 
(when the broad masses declare their readiness to exercise 
real freedom) it switches to the establishment of the direct 
power of reactionary military cliques and police violence 
that trample the most elementary rights of the working people. 

The ideologists of the bourgeoisie try to prove that capital- 
ism has ceased to be capitalism and are for ever inventing 
more respectable and acceptable names for it—‘‘people’s 
capitalism’, “collective capitalism”. “the welfare state”. 
“mature society’. “industrial society”, “post-industrial so- 
ciety’’, etc. 

Carefully differentiated methods of influencing people. 
based often not so much on reason as on the emotions, are 
devised in the course of this process. The huge apparatus for 
the ideological brainwashing of the masses. primarily the 
mass media (press. radio, television. cinema), is directed at 
the minds of millions of the people at home and abroad. All 
these means serve to produce a certain social consciousness. 
a’ mass orientation towards standard models of behaviour. 
opinion and reasoning that are profitable to the monopolies 
and the state power and tend to create a type of person that 
is easy to manipulate. 

The so-called “mass” culture that is churned out by nnodern 
capitalism is ne indication of any real desire to raise the 
cultural level of the nvassct. “Mass” culture is wot tw be oon 
lused with ihe creative activity of the people of with genruine 
professional art. For the most part it consists of commercially 
profitable potted entertainment and is one of the means of 
diverting the masses from the real problems of social 
life. 

However, despite the grand scale of the ideological influ 
ence exerted by contemporary monopoly capitalism. the 
masses of the working people in the capitalist countries ane 
coming more and more te doubt the justice of the capitals: 
sonal sy stem ané its “values”: the feeling of prorest agains 
this system is grewing and it finds its CXPTESsion an the 
increasing activity of the masses. 

Tn such a situation the need fer the se@ntilic Marxes 
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Leninist world outlook and for the spread of socialist con- 
sciousness among all working people is tremendously 
increased. The question of the struggle between bourgeois 
and socialist ideologies has today acquired global significance. 
It is a struggle for people's hearts and minds, a struggle to 
decide what course history shall take. 

The basic content of the ideological struggle of the bour- 
geoisie against the countries of socialism and the world com- 
munist movement is anti-communism and anti-sovietism in 
various forms. from the most crude and primitive to the most 
subtle and sophisticated. The theories of “deideologisation”, 
peaceful coexistence of opposing ideologies. “convergence”, 
and so on, are all brought into play in this struggle. The im- 
perialist bourgeoisie is staking heavily on revisionism, of 
both the right and “left” varieties. on nationalism and on 
efforts to undermine the socialist community and the world 
communist movement from within. In the bourgeois world 
recently there has been a certain revival of the long since 
exposed petty-bourgeois Trotskvite ideas and views of the 
so-called “new left”. which form a bloc with anarchism and 
operate under blatant pseudo-revolutionary slogans. There 
is an objective link-up between Maoism and the vast variety 
of ideological and political trends hostile to socialism and 
Marxism-Leninism. In the complex ideological situation of 
the present epoch the struggle for the purity of Marxism- 
Leninism and for its further creative development has 
acquired particular urgency. 

The struggle of ideas is one of the forms of the class 
struggle. Tt is a struggle in which the world of socialism 
oppeses its principles and values to those of the bourgeois 
weld. Lhus the principle ef secial property and social good 
is opposed to that of private property: the principle of soli- 
darity and collectivism to that of individualism and selfish- 
ness: the principle of internationalism and socialist patriotism 
te that ef nationalism and chauvinism: the principle of the 
a!l-round development of the individual to brainwashing and 
depersonalisation. In other words, the real humanism of so- 
cialist society and its ideology is set against the inhuman and 
anti-human nature of capitalism and its ideology. 

The Communist parties regard their theoretical activity 
4s an international duty to the working class of the werld 
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and all progressive mankind. They stress the need for a close 
link-up between theory and revolutionary practice, the solving 
of the actual problems of socialist and communist construc- 
tion. The ability to take a new approach to new problems. 
that is, to develop Marxist-Leninist theory creatively, makes 
criticism of the bourgeois and revisionist attacks on the theory 
and practice of communist construction particularly convinc- 
ing and effective. 


Chapter XUIII 


SCIENCE, ITS PLACE AND ROLE 
IN THE LIFE OF SOCIETY 


Now that we have examined the structure and forms of 
social consciousness, let us consider the specific social phenom- 
enon of science, which is closely connected with the whole 
material and spiritual life of society and plays an ever in- 
creasing role in its development. 


1. Science as a Special Phenomenon of Social Life 


Science comes into being only when society achieves a 
certain stage of maturity. and the state of science is one of 
the basic indicators of social progress. The role of science in 
the development of the society today is so great that the 
20th century is often called the “scientific century”. The 
definition is not exhaustive, of course. But it does have a 
certain justification if we consider the fact that the current 
scientific and technological revolution would be impossible 
without natural science, and that the revolutionary trans- 
formation of the capitalist system into a socialist system 1s 
impossible without the Marxist-Lenimist science of society. 

Sut what is science? There is no one answer to this ques- 
tion. because science is a many-sided social phenomenon 
combining both intellectual and material factors. Neverthe- 
less. the usual definition of science as a system of knowledge 
of the world gives us a starting point. 

All knowledge. including scientific knowledge, must be 
regarded as reflection of nature and social being. Al proc- 
esses of nature and social life without exception can form 
the subject-matter of scientific inquiry. This is one of the 
things that distinguish science from such forms of social 
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consciousness as political or legal ideology, or morality. which 
reflect only social relations. 

The interrelationship between science and religion has a 
different structure. These are essentially opposed phenomena. 
Religion gives a false and distorted reflection of reality. 
whereas science. taken as a whole. provides a true reflection 
of nature and society. The mistaken hypotheses and theories 
that arise in the process of development of science do not 
alter the substance of the question, because error in science 1s 
either the result of the pressure of reactionary ideology or 
a by-product of the quest for truth. Religion is hostile to 
reason, whereas science is the highest achievement of human 
reason, the embodiment of its strength and effectiveness. 

Religion appeared before science, at an extremely low 
level of practical achievement, when man was totally dom- 
inated by natural and social forces and was quite unable to 
understand and bend them to his will. The birth of science. 
on the other hand. is a direct result of man’s increased prac- 
tical power. The development of science and the increasing 
dominion of man over the spontaneous forces of nature and 
society are interconnected. As Engels observed. “.. it is m™ 
the measure that man has learnt to change nature that his 
intelligence has increased”.! Thus, taking into consideration 
the opposition between science and religion. we can define 
science as a system of objectively true knowledge generatis- 
ing practice. from which it is acquired and by which it is 
ested. But to go any further than this we must bear in mind 
also the distinction between science and ordinary every- 
day knowledge. and the distinction between science and 
art. 

Evervday. empirical knowledge acquued directly from 
practice can exist without science and apart frem it. The 
people of ancient times. for instance. were aware that day 
regularly follows mieht. that iron is heavier than weed. anil 
soon. Even in our days. the peasant or the eraftsman ue 
small-scale preduction in the ecenemieally backward coun 
tries makes do with the empirical knowledge that has been 
handed dewn frem generation to weneration Such know ledee 


1 F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature, p. 231. 
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also plays a considerable part in everyday life. For example, 
a mother knows that her child is ill if he starts shiver- 
ing. 
The thing that distinguishes science from such pre-scientific 
empirical knowledge is that science provides knowledge not 
only of the individual aspects of objects and the external 
connections between them, but above all tells us the laws 
that govern nature and society. The knowledge that iron is 
heavier than wood may indeed be acquired without science, 
but the concept of specific gravity, not to mention the reason 
for the greater specific gravity of iron, compared with wood, 
is a matter for physics and chemistry. Awareness of the fact 
that day follows night is instilled in our consciousness by 
empirical observation, but we could never explain the causes 
of the succession of day and night and the periodic lengthen- 
ing and shortening of the days in the course of the year 
without astronomy. Fever as a sign of illness can be detected 
without the help of science, but a correct diagnosis and pre- 
scription of the necessary medicines can be made only by 
medical science based on biology and chemistry. 

Art, like science, also plays a cognitive role in respect of 
the phenomena of social life. Realistic art, like science, can 
tell us about deep-going social processes and the psychology 
of a particular class. But unlike art, which always expresses 
the general through the individual, the concrete, science pre- 
sents it in the form of abstract logic, by means of concepts 
and categories. 

To sum up. the specific nature of science lies in the fact 
that it is the highest generalisation of practice capable of 
embracing all phenomena of reality. and provides true knowl- 
edge of the essence of phenomena and processes, the laws of 
nature and society inan abstract, logical form. 

The structure of science is extremely complex, but if can 
be reduced to three basic interacting components. 

First. science includes empirical knowledge. and not only 
the knowledge which is borrowed from ordinary conscious- 
ness for the the purpose of analysis and generalisation, but 
also the knowledge obtained through experiments and obser- 
vation. New theoretical fields in natural science are usually 
epencd by the expermental discovery of new facts that refuse 
t “tt™ into the framework of the existing theories and for 
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gome time may defy a satisfactory theoretical explanation. 
This was the case with the discovery of radioactivity at the 
end of the fast century; not until 20 years later was it ex- 
plained as the conversion of chemical elements. The nature 
of the powerful sources of radiation in outer space discovered 
in the 1960s and known as “pulsars” will cease in time to be 
a mystery to physicists and astronomers. Thus, new facts 
provide a stimulus to the development of theory. 

Second, science is a sphere of theoretical knowledge. It is 
the business of theory to explain facts in their totality, to dis- 
cover the operation of laws in empirical material and to bring 
these laws together in a unified system. In every field of 
science the process of accumulation of facts sooner or later 
leads to the creation of a theory as a system of knowledge, 
and this is a sure sign that the given field of knowledge is 
becoming a science in the true sense of the term. Mechanics 
became a science thanks to Newton, who at the end of the 
17th century discovered the basic laws of the motion of bodies 
and built them into a system. In the second half of the last 
century the theory of heat evolved into thermodynamics 
thanks to the discovery of the law of the conservation and 
conversion of energy and the law of entropy, and the theory 
of electricity became a genuine science only when Maxwell 
produced a consistent theory of the electromagnetic field. 
The same period saw the great work performed by Marx and 
Iingels in converting political economy and sociology inte 
a science. 

The essence of science as a theoretical system is its laws. 
which reflect the objectively necessary. essential connections 
of phenomena in one or another sphere of existence. The 
laws of science may be truly understood only if we take inte 
consideration their interconnection as an essential part of the 
system of scientific knowledge. Another part of theoretical 
science consists of hypotheses, without which science cannot 
develop and which in the course of practical testing are either 
rejected or else corrected, cleansed of error, and beeeme 
theories. 

Third and last. an inseparable part of science is its phito- 
voplical foundations and conclusions. in which theery finds its 
direet continuation and culmination. Scientific theory nay 
have verving degrees of universality, and the greater the 
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. degree of universality the nearer the given theory comes to 
philosophy. It is not surprising therefore that the most impor- 
tant synthetic theories of natural science are distinctly philo- 
sophical in character. For example, the interpretation of the 
law of the conservation and conversion of energy and the 
law of entropy that forms the basis of thermodynamics would 
be impossible without an elucidation of the philosophicai 
questions of the eternity and infinity of matter and motion, 
their quantitative and qualitative indestructibility. The the- 
ory of relativity establishes the connection between space, 
time and matter, the quantum theory reveals the interrelation 
between continuity and discontinuity in the microcosm, and 
these are not only physical but also philosophical problems. 
What has been said refers also to the generalising theories in 
biology and astronomy, and even more so to the social 
sciences. 

In the social sciences the ideological factors play a part 
in the interpretation of facts, that is, at the level of theory, 
whereas in the natural sciences they usually function at the 
level of philosophical interpretation of theories. For this 
reason the absolute opposition of science to ideology, which 
is so characteristic of contemporary bourgeois philosophy and 
sociology, does not stand up to criticism. Nevertheless bour- 
geois ideologists make a great fuss about the necessity of 
“cleansing” science of ideology, their principal intention 
being to “cleanse” the social sciences of Marxism and com- 
pletely subordinate them to bourgeois ideology. 

As for natural science, both positivism and religious philos- 
ophy insist on its complete “deideologisation”, although from 
different standpoints. In their speeches at the 14th Interna- 
tional Philosophical Congress in Vienna (September, 1968), 
during the debate on the problem of “Philosophy and Natural 
Science” the neopositivist A. J. Ayer and the neo-Thomist 
Joseph Meurers agreed that natural science can “only mea- 
sure quantities”. For Ayer this is the end of cognition in 
general, but for Meurers the essence of the phenomena of 
nature can be known only by philosophy and religion, so 
natural science can and should be “liberated” from philoso- 
phy. In this way both philosophers impoverish natural science 
and limit its scope. In actual fact science 1s penetrating ever 
deeper into the essence of phenomena and processes and 
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embracing an ever wider picture of the world. and for this 
reason its philosophical content is steadily increasing. 

While it remains a phenomenon of the spiriiual or intellec- 
tual life of society, science is at the same time embodied in 
the sphere of its material life. It is a special held of human 
activity, both theoretical and practical. At the earliest stages 
of scientific development scientists not only contemplated 
nature, they also acted; they invented instruments, carried 
out observations, made experiments and thus gathered new 
facts for science. Take, for example, the ancient astronomical 
instrument known as the ¢nomon, invented by the Greeks. 
This was a vertical pole on a horizontal plane which they 
used to determine not only the altitude of the Sun above 
horizon but also the geographical latitude. 

In modern times such forms of scientific practice as in- 
strumental observation, and particularly experiment. have 
been rapidly developed, and today there is not a single sci- 
ence that can do without a solid experimental base. In many 
branches of science this base demands tremendous expendi- 
ture and is technologically far more complex than anv form 
of production. The huge proton synchrotrons (accelerators of 
charged particles), the spaceships and rockets, the supersen- 
sitive instruments that allow us to measure time and space 
in the microcosm, and much else, all goes to make up the 
experimental base of modern science. The creation of this 
equipment and its control is a very important aspect of prac- 
tical activity. The division between theory and practice in 
many branches of science has demanded a division of labour 
between scientists. For example. experimental physicists con- 
duct experiments, control instruments and provide the first 
generalisation of the data received, while theoretical physi- 
cists devote themselves entirely to generalising experimental 
data and developing theory. 

The main distinguishing feature of practical activity in 
scrence is that it as subordinated to the werk ef acquiring 
knowledge, of developing theery. Needless to sav, the mate- 
rial and spiritual lactors are interwoven not only tn scicoe’ 
but in any fell of human endeavour, and the dialocties of 
the interaction of these factors must be taken tte accion 
when Considering either ef them Whereas maternal joa wre t ann 
Hon and work cannot exist without the spiritual clement mp 
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form of social consciousness can exist without the material 
element. ‘This is particularly true of science, which presup- 
poses a number of special forms of practical activity (exper- 
iment, observation), which are often known as “practical 
science’. The existence of “practical science” should not, 
-however, be taken as an argument against regarding science 
as primarily @ phenomenon of the spiritual life of society, « 
special form of social consciousness. 


2. The Historical Laws of the Development 
of Science. Natural and Social Sciences 


In addition to the quantitative accumulation of kinow!- 
edge, profound qualitative transformations take place in 
the course of the historical developinent of science; its role 
in social life undergvues fundamental changes. 

Primitive suciety possessed only the rudiments of scientific 
knowledge. Scientific development involves the separation 
of intellectual labour from physical labour, the appearance 
of a written language, which makes it possible to record 
knowledge, preserve it and pass it on to succeeding genera- 
tions. Ever since science first appeared its role in social lite 
has steadily increased stage by stage. This pattern of the 
historical development of society can be understood only by 
considering the interconnection of science and practice. 

In its first stage science is already a response to practical 
demands, mainly those of production. Astronomy, mathemat- 
ics and mechanics were called into being by the nceds of 1- 
rigation, navigation, and the building of great public works 
such as the pyramids, temples, and so on. Engels notes that 
“from the very beginning the origin and development of the 
sciences has been determined by production™.! But in the 
ancient world of the Mediterranean and in other pre-capi- 
talist societies science was still only in its infancy; the erowth 
of science and its social significance proceeded very slowly 
and was sometimes interrupted fer centuries. ‘ihus m_ the 
Western Europe of the early Middle Ages many of the sei- 
entific discoveries of the ancient world were censigned to 
oblivion. 


A F. Engels, Dialectics of Nature, p. 184. 
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This relatively slow development of science was due to 
the stagnant state of production, that is, to the fact that the 
basic processes of production in agriculture, stock-raising, 
craft and building were effected with primitive manual tools 
and on the basis of traditional empirical knowledge inherit- 
ed from previous generations. Science was also used on a 
very modest scale in the administration of society, although 
arithmetic was needed for purposes of trade and collecting 
taxes; legal science which appeared together with the codi- 
fication of the common law achieved an extremely high lev- 
el in Rome, and the political and philosophical treatises of 
the ancients were an important instrument of social orien- 
tation and a weapon in the political struggle between the 
various social forces. 

The second stage in the history of science begins at the 
end of the 15th century with the emergence in Europe of 
modern experimental natural sciences and the simultaneous 
vigorous growth of the social and political sciences and philos- 
ophy. The basic cause of this breakthrough was the concep- 
tion of the new, bourgeois social structure within the womb 
of feudalism. “If, after the dark night of the Middle Ages 
was over, the sciences suddenly arose anew with undreamt-vf 
force, developing at a miraculous rate, once again we owe 
this miracle to production,”! wrote Engels. He saw this time 
as the starting point of the accelerated development of sci- 
ence which “gained in force in proportion to the square of 
the distance (in time) from its point of departure”. 

The increase of the role of science in social life coincides 
with its own vigorous progress; moreover, in the interactivn 
between science and production the determining rele un- 
doubtedly belongs to the latter. The growth of scientific 
knowledge, particularly in mechanics and mathematics in the 
16th, ivth and 18th centuries, was direetly comnected with 
the needs of developing production, navigation and trade, 
and paved the way for the industrial revolution in England 
m the ISth century. In its turn the transition to machine ew 
ductiou gave science a new technical base and powerlul stim: 
ulus for furthef development. 


Engels, Dialectics of Nature, pp. 184-85. 
Ibid., pp. 22-23. 
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A large-scale machine industry is mipossible without the 
conscious application of the laws of nature. The invention of 
the steam-engine, and later ef the internal combustion en- 
gine, called for the development and application of heat 
theory; the development of weaving looms, metal-cutting 
lathes and other machine-toels and of modern means of trans- 
port required the development and application of mechanics; 
the invention of electrical generators and electric motors 
presupposed the development and application of the theory 
of electricity. The needs of metallurgy, glass manufacture 
and the food industries gave birth to chemistry, while the 
need of the mining industry to extract millions of tons of 
coal, ore and building materials engendered geology. Final- 
ly, the development of agricultural production and medicine 
could not have taken place without botany and zoology, 
anatomy and physiology, i.e., without the development of 
the sciences of the biological cycle. Even Darwinian theory 
owes its appearance not only to the observation of living 
organisms and their excavated remains, but also to the prac- 
ice of artificial selection in agriculture. 

So in the 19th century, too, the growth of natural science 
may be interpreted primarily as a result of the development 
of the productive forces of bourgeois society. Summing up the 
history of science, Marx observed that “along with capital- 
ist production the scientific factor is for the first time cons- 
ciously developed, applied and created on a scale of which 
previous epochs had not the slightest conception”! 

The period ef the rise of capitalism was also marked by 
the growth of social sciences, which developed in the course 
of the bourgevisie’s class struggle against feudalism. The 
progress of socio-political thought was expressed, for exam- 
ple, in the fact that whereas the rebellions of medieval peas- 
ants and even the first bourgeois revolutions in Western 
Europe had been compelled to seek the ideological grounds 
for their aspirations in religion. the mass movement im the 
French bourgeois revolution was able to base itself on the 
socio-political and philosophical ideas of the Sth century 
Enlightenment. 

+ (Oyend from. “The Written Teritage of K. Mars”, Aemormanist. 
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ln the lth Century the creation of the Marxist theory of | 
scentitic socialism os the highest gencralisation of the reve- 
lutionary movement ot the working class signified a verita- 
ble revolution in the development of the social sciences. The 
discovery of the materialist understanding of history prowid> — 
ed the social sciences and humanities with the theovetical 
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about a qualitative leap im the development of philosophy, 
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— Setenee first appeared as an undivided whole; in Greece, 
for mstanee, it was inseparable tram philosophy, But ewen 
then the process Of Wifferentiatum ot scientitic kaowlalge was 
Already at woyk. Thies one aul undivided science began to 
branch Own ate Gataral sctenees, seciil scioaees. mathematia 
Amd philosophy, Mathematios nocupios a special place i thie 
system of the screnves |e is mare closely conunediedl with ae 
tural sciwnves thaw with the eockal «crenves ail in many ceae 
may lw regariledl as enye of thon, Of Me wther hand plit- 
losophy may be euusidered tewerther with he eeeeal SCONCES 
The ten funtwowwntal croups of ivnces—relwre! aad ao 
Hil—thave vertain features i Common but play 4 eubstunttal he 
(lifferens partin social lite The gidwiw application af «ab 
Catife han lerlee has broualit iviter lrettyye the w-called dp 
ro yt Werte mawily tevhateal scleneow thar stule 
atta Aws ol physivs aml chemixter inh techie 
tho 1ONb denny and The beeen Atte eas 
And Urey ane ihe tonnedigtd dreving levee 
kan uol aca te Invi ny production aud (re dive war 
) eV aieo avidin (We agloulliial ondeanedtiont 
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sciences, Which study the operation and use of the laws of 
living nature in farming and in the treatment of discase. All 
these sciences are directly connected with the natural sci- 
ences. 

The basic function of the natural and technical sciences 
is to serve society by providing knowledge of nature and of 
the man-made machines, and to help create new technical 
means. The various classes of society. inasmuch as they are 
interested in production and its development, make use of 
the laws of natural sciences and technological systems in the 
same way. Hence it follows that the basic content of these 
sciences has no class character and the class struggle leaves 
its imprint on natural sciences only when philosophical ques- 
tions are involved. 

The situation is quite different in the social sciences. Their 
subject-matter directly iniluences the interests of different 
classes and their basic content has therefore a class character. 
For example. the bourgeoisie and the working class cannot 
adhere to the same point of view over the question of the 
nature of capitalist profit, the essential nature of the state. 
and so on. Hence in the social sciences the batile of opinions 
that is usual in every science embraces the class struggle as 
well. The development of the social sciences is directly con- 
nected, not with the growth of the productive forces, but 
with the development of the relations of production, and thus 
with the whole system of social relations, with the admi- 
nistration of society, and for this reason class interests exert a 
massive influence on these sciences. 

In recent decades the process of differentiation of the sci- 
ences has been particularly rapid. The fundamental natural 
sciences (physics, chemistry, biology, geology, astronomy) 
are developing into complexes of increasingly numerous dis- 
ciplines which gradually grow into separate specialised sc1- 
ences. We are also witnessing the emergence of overlapping 
spheres of knowledge, which play an increasingly important 
part (biochemistry, geophysics, biophysics, geochemistry. 
physical chemistry. cte.,. A similar process is to be observed 
in the social sciences as well. 

At the same time, however, another tendency is at work—- 
that of integration of scientific knowledge. In the natura 
sciences this is expressed in the growing role of mathematics 
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and its methods, and also that of theoretical physics. In the 
social sciences the same tendency finds expression in the 
steady conquest by Marxist theory, which is synthetic m char- 
acter, of all the social sciences without exception, and also m 
the penetration of the social sciences by mathematical 
methods. The tendency towards synthesis, towards the mte- 
gration of the sciences. including both its fundamental 
branches—natural and social—is teday moving from strength 
to strength. This tendency certainly does not imply going 
back to the beginning, to the undivided science of ancient 
times; it marks the establishment of a new, dialectical unity 
of all the sciences. a unity within a growing diversity. 

The increasing relative independence of science must also be 
accounted to one of the general laws of its development. The 
inner resources of science are providing ever more powerful 
stimuli for its further development if only because the greater 
the sum of accuinulated knowledge the more appreciable is 
the “pressure” it exerts in posing new probleims. The scientist 
has to master what has been created before him, and this 
means that he. as Engels observed, “... possesses in every 
sphere of science material which has formed itself indepen- 
dently out of the thought of previous generations and has 
gone through its own independent course of development in 
the brains of these successive generations”’.! 

The growth of the sum total of knowledge exerts a power- 
ful influence on the structure of science inasmuch as it 
demands an increasing division of labour between scientists. 
This factor in its turn tends to enhance the independence of 
science because in a context of diversification and multiple 
division of labour the training of scientists and their replace- 
ment becomes an ever more complex problem 

Nevertheless the independence of science was and still 
remains relative. Its progress even in the 20th centurv has 
been conditioned ultimately by practice, by the needs of pro 
duction, of government, by military needs (while imperialism 
continues to exist), by the class strugele and the neécd to pre 
serve human health and the natural environment and wn 
edacate the vrewing generation. But the wider the field of 
scaentitte activity and the deeper the division of labour wathen 
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it, the greater the significance of the inner logic of the devel- 
opment of science, of its intrinsic sources of progress. 

The most important inner source of development of science 
is the ideological struggle between its various trends or 

| schools and between individual scientists. The struggle of 
ideas and opinions has always advanced science. Without this 
and without free criticism science will turn into a dogma, 
stagnate or fall behind in its development. The higher the 
level of science, the greater the significance of the struggle of 
opinions in solving scientific problems although these very 
problems are ultimately generated by the needs of practice. 

The increasing role of science in the life of society is visibly 
expressed in the mounting numbers of scientists, increased 
spending on research and the expanding system of scientific 
institutions. i 

A century ago there were no more than a few tens of 
thousands of scientists in the world; today there are millions. 
Their numbers are increasing particularly rapidly in the 
socialist countries. Pre-revolutionary Russia had little more 
than 10,000 scientists. In the Soviet Union before the outbreak 
of war in 1941 there were already 98,300 scientists, by 1950 
the figure was 162,500, in 1960 it had risen to 354,200, and 
today the total is near to 930,000. 

The social role of science, of course, is measured not by 
the numbers of scientists; of great importance, too, is the 
rapid growth of expenditure on science, which makes it pos- 
sible to finance not only the labour of scientists and their 
assistants but also to pay the hundreds of thousands of work- 
ers, technicians and engineers who fulfill orders for scientific 
instruments and equipment, who print and distribute scientific 
works, and so on. 

Fven so. quantitative indices do not tell the whole story. 
Today both in the sphere of production and in the sphere 
of science a swing is taking place from extensive to inten- 
sive development. This highlights the question of how to 
raise the effectiveness of society’s investments in science, 
and how to increase the efficiency of scientific research. 

Scjentific development is so important both for the pres- 
ent and for the future that it has become a major sphere 
of competition between the capitalist countries and also of 
the competition and struggle between the two world social 
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systems. Economic and military might today depends to a 
great extent on investment in science. the degree of its 
effectiveness, the speed of the scientific and technological 
revolution and the rapid application of its results in pro- 
duction. These factors also largely determine the course 
and the outcome of the struggle between the two world 
svstems. A higher percentage of the national inceme_ is 
spent on scientific research in the USSR than in the USA. 
Even so, the Soviet Union is confronted with the task of 
further increasing the effectiveness of investment in science. 

The effectiveness of investment in science depends on the 
qualifications of scientific personnel and on the organisation 
of research. The structure of research institutions and the 
organisation of labour in these institutions differ consider- 
ably in the capitalist and socialist countries. But both in 
the USSR and in the West there are at present three basic 
types of scientific institutions. 

First. there are scientific institutions working on funda- 
mental problems in the main fields of the natural and social 
sciences. In the USSR most of the institutions of this kind 
are research institutes of the Academies of Sciences (of the 
USSR and the individual Republics) which employ a nu- 
merically small but highly qualified portion of the country’s 
scientists. The significance of these scientific institutions has 
risen sharply in recent decades because the time gap between 
the discovery of new laws of nature and their technical 
application is shrinking and the country’s scientific. tech- 
nical and military potential depends first and foremost on 
the organisation of research and development. Institutes in 
Which small groups of specialists in various fields collabo- 
rate to define the prospects of scientific and technological 
progress and its social consequences occupy a special place 
among these organisations. 

Second, a considerable portion of scientific manpower 1s 
concentrated in the so-called subsidiary or applied research 
institutes, particularly the technological. medical and agri- 
cultural and similar institutes, and also in factory research 
centres and laboratories. These scientific centres and re 
search groups aie directly engaged in solving the conerete 
problems of technological progress and form a bridee be 
tween “pure natural sence and production, In the capital 
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ist countries the bulk of such scientific institutions is set up 
and controlled by the monopolies. In the USSR and some 
other socialist countries they are subordinate to industrial. 
construction. agricultural and other ministries and depart- 
ments. As was noted at the 24th Congress of the CPSU. the 
acceleration of scientific and technological progress presup- 
poses a considerable expansion of research and development 
in industry itself. This involves the setting up of design 
offices and extensive experimental facilities at enterprises 
and the attraction of a large number of scientific personnel 
into industry. The creation of big industrial research orga- 
nisations that link up research institutions with production 
enterprises produces a notable economic effect. 

In the field of applied sciences, such as the technical 
sciences seeking to use the laws of nature in designing plant 
and machinery and working out new technology, the prac- 
tical activity of scientists involves the production of mate- 
rial goods in a more direct way than in research institutions 
of the first type. But even in such a “midway” form of prac- 
tice as experimental production, which is neither scientific 
experiment nor production proper, the main task is not pro- 
duction of goods as such but the perfection of new technol- 
ogy designed to achieve mass production of goods at a 
minimum cost. 

Third, a large number of scientists are concentrated in 
the universities and other higher educational establish- 
ments where work on both the fundamental and applicd 
problems of science is closely connected with the training 
of engineers, doctors, agronomists and_ scientists. In the 
USSR the teaching staffs of higher educational establish- 
ments co-operate with the research institutes of Academies 
of Sciences, with the specialised institutes and with factory 
laboratories. make contracts with enterprises and fulfil them. 
and thus attract a considerable portion of their students 
into active scientific research. 

The effectiveness of research depends not only on the 
availability of funds and personnel. but also on how it is 
organised. The socialist system with its planned economy 
has shown its advantages over capitalism in this field, too, 
particularly in dealing with the nodal problems of scientific 
and technological progress The Jag in research work 
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inherited froin tsarist Russia was overcome in a relatively 
short historical period, and in a number ef fields Sovret 
science and technology now hold a leading place in the 
world. 

But this is no longer sufficient. As was emphasised in 
the CC Report te the 24th Congress of the CPSU. “At a time 
when the role of science as an immediate productive force 
keeps growing, separate scientific achievements, no matter 
how brilliant, are no longer central; what is central is a 
high scientific and technical level of production as a whole.”! 
This means that the defects in the organisation of science 
must be overcome as quickly as possible, particularly in 
those branches concerned with the application of scientific 
discovery and its use in mass production. On the one hand, 
the enterprises must take a decisive turn towards science: 
conditions must be created that will force them to produce 
the latest models and make use of scientific and technologi- 
cal innovation. The application of scientific and technolog- 
ical advance must be fully reflected in the plans of enter- 
prises. On the other hand, research centres must take a 
greater interest in their ties with production. with practice. 

At present there is a big drive, based on economic reform, 
to improve the salary system of scientists and other research 
personnel. Discussions are being held about the reorgani- 
sation of scientific institutions so that besides having per- 
manent departments, sectors and laboratories that work on 
a certain problem for many years it will also be possible to 
make up teams for short-term research on urgent problems 
of a comprehensive nature. The organisation of research im 
the institutions of higher learning, where the experimental 
base is quite often inadequate, requires considerable im- 
provement. 

The overcoming of these defects will enable Soviet science 
to make greater use of the advantages thet socialism offeas 
for scientific progress. These advantages are truly inexhaust- 
ible thanks not only to the planned econemy but also te 
the climination of the barriers thar ance prevented talents 
Irom all sections of the people reaching scrence. thanks om 
the more active partiapation of millions of werking people 
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in research and development and the union of scrence with 
the advanced revolutionary world outlook—the philosophy 
of Marxism-Leninism. The USSR and other socialist coun- 
tries are faced with a task of historic importance---to com- 
bine organically the achievements of the = scientific and 
technological revolution with the advantages of the socialist 
system of economy and to develop on a wider scale the 
forms of combining science and production that are in- 
herent in socialism. 


3. The Scientific and Technological Revolution 
and Competition Between the Two World Systems 


Certain essential features of the present stage in the de- 
velopment of science were noted in their embryonic form 
by Marx more than a century ago and are expressed in the 
well-known formula that science will be transicrmed into 
a productive force of society. Marx wrote: “Nature does 
not build machines, locumotives, railways, the electric tel- 
egraph, textile mills, etc. All these are products of human 
labour, natural material, converted into organs of | the 
human will that dominates nature, or human activitv in 
nature. All these are organs of the human brain created 
by human hands, the materialised force of knowledge. The 
development of fixed capital indicates to what extent uni- 
versal social knowledge ... has been transformed into a 
direct productive force... .°! This proposition demands some 
explanation. If science. as we said earlier, is a system of 
knowledge, a spiritual force, how can it also be considered 
a material productive force? 

In answering this question we must remember the ciale- 
ctics of the material and spiritual elements in social life ac- 
cording to which these elements must not only mteract but 
interpenctrate one another. The spiritual factor does always. 
in fact. in some way or another enter into the productive 
forces. inasmuch as the worker's consciousness and will 
participate in the process of Jabour. In present-day 

1K Mars. Grundriea der Kritik dev Politinhern Ohnnamir Nis 
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conditions, when production is making ever wider use of 
scientific data. this process is intensified. 

The characteristic feature of the present stage in the 
development of science. ie., the scientific and technological 
revolution, is the tiémendously increased application of 
science in production. Here we have a fundamental distinc- 
tion between the position as it is today and as it was a few 
decades ago. There can be no doubt, of course, that even in 
the 19th centurv science was being ever more widely ap- 
phed in production, but the main branches of production 
nevertheless preserved their traditional character. Metallurgy 
remained the producticn of iron and other metals from ore: 
the food industry was confined to the processing of agri- 
cultural produce, although the discoveries of Pasteur un- 
doubtedly started a revolution in the sphere of preserva- 
tion of food. 

In the 20th century, however. branches of production 

are coming into being that rely directly on the latest scien- 
tific discoveries. and the gap in time between these discov- 
eries and the appearance of corresponding forms of pro- 
duction is being constantly reduced while the link-up be- 
tween experimental research and industrial technology is 
becoming increasingly direct. This is true of the radio in- 
dustry, which began with the experiments of Hertz and 
Popoy and later of Langmuir and other investigators of gas 
charges in valves, and is now moving ahead on the basis of 
semi-conductor physics. This is also true of the synthetics 
industry, which takes its methods directly from the scientific 
laboratories. Just as directly science determines the techno- 
logy im industries that manufacture antibiotics and herbi- 
cides, rocket equipment and computers. 
— In all these and many other industries that are acquiring 
increasing significance in social life scientific progress is the 
decisive factor in the progress of technology and the pre- 
ductive forces as a whole. The rate of development of pro- 
duction is new determined mainly by the rate of PrOK NESS 
of scence. inasmuch as the “seientifi¢ branches” of industes 
are wequiring gver greater signilicance compared with thre 
traditional industries. while even these are not stand 
al still tut are rmevine ahead on the lower of TModete 
science. 
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To evaluate the prospects opened up by the scientific and 
technological revolution, let us review the changes that 
will probably occur over the next few decades in the char- 
acter of the objects of labour (material), the means of 
labour (the working machine) and the sources of energy 
that sets the means of Jabour into operation. - 

At present industry is mainly dependent on natural ma- 
terials, which it extracts from the earth and refines with the 
help of mechanical devices and chemical treatment, and 
also natural materials of organic origin—timber, cotton. 
wool, rubber, ete. obtained in agriculture and forestry. But 
the methods evolved by chemistry and the physics of solid 
bodies for obtaining synthetic materials with “pre-set” 
properties have begun to play an ever increasing role. 

There are trenrendous reserves of growth in the creation 
of machines designed to replace the hands and eyes of the 
worker even at the present level of natural science. For 
example, the problems of reducing weight and improving 
design occupy large teams of research workers in_ the 
sphere of engineering. But even liere tke prospects of devel- 
opment are determined by the application of new scientific 
principles to technology. Automation, which aims at freeing 
not only the worker's hands and eyes but also his brain 
from direct intervention in the productive process, is be- 
coming the watchword of the current technological revolu- 
tion. The building of automatic assembly lines, workshops 
and factories is now the most unportant trend im scientific 
and technological progress. the basic means of achieving a 
steep rise in Jabour productivity. Automation presupposes 
the introduction of computers and clectronic contro! devices 
in mdustry, construcuon and transport. The development 
of cybernetics and clectronics determines the prospects and 
rate of automation of production, the installation of auto- 
matic control systems not only by individual cnferprises 
but also by whole branches of the economy. 

Much is bemeg done and will be done in the held of 
energetics to raise the capacity and efheiency of thermo- 
and hydro-electric stations. But it is the fundamental natu- 
ral sciences that will solwe the problem of finding new mex 
haustible sources of energy. Atomic power stations arc 
already playing a ceitain part, particularly in areas where 
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cuergy is in short supply. In the not so distant future mankind 
will vid itself of the need to ransack the “storehouses” 
of the carth and to burn precious chemical raw materials 
(coal, gas, oil), or to flood hundreds of thousands of acres 
of valuable land in building hydroelectric stations. ‘This 
can be achieved, on the one hand, by using such inexhaust- 
ible constant sources of encrgy as solar radiation and tidal 
power and, on the other, by solving the scientific problem 
of the taming of plasma and converting into electricity the 
colossal energy released during the synthesis of light nuclei. 
Thus in all three main trends of technological progress 
modern science has a double task to solve, that of improv- 
ing the existing methods of production and of discovering fun- 
damentaliy new methods with the emphasis on the latter. 
All that has been said refers not only to production. 
although the appleation of scvenre to production 1s 
undoubtedly the main trend. Scientific and technologreal 


everyday lite. sport, etc. A specially important sphere of the 
application of science aml competition between the two 
systems is the sphere of military technology. 

lu copmy with the tasks of the scientific and technolog- 
ical revolution a society that owns the means of produc- 
tiou, i.e., a socialist society, has fundamental advantages 
uver a society where the means of production are in private 
hands. 

The most profound contradictions of contemporary capi- 
talism are connected with the development and application 
of science. Capitalism stimulates the development of con- 
temporary science because it regards it as a means not only 
of increasing profits but also of its own self-preservation. 
p etey the ruling circles of the main mperialist powers are 
banking on acceleration of the scientific and technological 
revolution Gnd application of its resulis to reimforce their 
cluss suprvenracy and to win the contest against the socialist 
countries. The bulk of the allovations to science are contrib. 
ited by the monopolies. which reward science as the most 
proftehle investinent of capital; but the expenditure of the 
bol eeols state in this held i also inereasing, 

At the same time «4 remarkable reassessment of scientific 
progtess is taking place im bourgeois literature. During the 
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“great depression” of 1928-1932, science was accused of 
being responsible for the economic troubles. In the first 
years after the Second World War attempts were made to 
blame science for Hiroshima and for the possibility of the 
nuclear annihilation of mankind. Until quite recently some 
eminent Western ideologists were inclined to take an 
extremely pessimistic view of the consequences of scientific 
and technological progress. Even now this trend has not dis- 
appeared; it is particularly noticeable in the writings of the 
neo-Thomists and the existentialists. But ever since the 
late 50s, when the scientific and technological revolution 
got fullv under way, an opposite trend has been observable 
among bourgeois economists and politicians and sub- 
sequently among sociologists and philosophers. They have 
come more and more to rely on scientific and technological 
progress as the force that will allow capitalism to compen- 
sate for the loss of its colonies, to damp down its internal 
class contradictions and not only survive but win the com- 
petition with socialism. Western sociology is becoming more 
and more influenced by the so-called “technocratic” theo- 
ries. which suggest that power should be transferred to a 
narrow circle of “technocrats”, although this in fact means 
leaving it in ihe hands of monopoly capital. 

This contradictory evaluation of the 1ele of science by 
bourgeois social thought, although it is a distorted picture 
of reality, does testify in its own way to the aggravation of 
the profound contradictions m the role of science under 
capitalism, contradictions that were pointed out long ago by 
Marxism. What are these contradictions? 

First. modern science under the pressure of the selfish 
inferesis Gf capital is being increasingly used against the 
interests of the working people. “She exploitation of 
seunce, of mankind's theoretical progress. Capital does nut 
create science but it exploits it, and appropriates it in the 
production process,” Marx wrote more than a century ago. 
The result is that “science emerges as a force that is alien 
and hostile to labour and dominates it...°.! This contradic- 
tion has become extremely acute in the epoch of  state- 

> Onwotad fran “The Written Heritage of Ko Mara’. Aeneninnyst 
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monopoly capitalism. The arms race, which swallows up 
billions of dollars every year, and the threat of a nuclear 
war illustrate the fact that capitalism turms the achieve- 
ments of science against the interests of the peoples. 

Second, inasmuch as the bourgeois system develops the 
productive forces it also stimulates the development of 
natural science. Technical progress and scientific progress 
go hand in hand; one is impossible without the other. But 
at the same time capitalism gives rise to increasingly pow- 
erful trends that operate against the development of pro- 
duction and natural science. This means that the truly 
inexhaustible possibilities of scientific progress and its ap- 
plication are by no means fully realised. The monopolies 
simply refuse to use many of the discoveries of science and 
technology for peaceful purposes because this would run 
contrary to their interests. 

It should be remembered that ideological contradictions 
are also becoming more acute under capitalism. Capital 
needs science only as a means of developmg technology. 
But science cannot do without a world outlook, without a 
philosophical basis. The natural sciences spontaneously 
adopt materialist positions, and since the end of the i9th 
century under the pressure of facts they become increas- 
ingly imbued with the ideas of development, of dialectics. 
At the same time the ideological needs of the bourgeoisie 
demand the preservation of religion and the idealist phi- 
losophy associated with it. which is bound to have a substan- 
tial mfluence on the philosophical views of the majority of 
scientists, Who in their origins, education and social status 
are connected with the property-ewning classes. 

ven more acute are the contradictions in the develop- 
ment of the secial sciences under state-monopoly capital- 
ism. In the period of its rise to power the bourgeoiste was 
interested to some extent in ebyective knowledwe of history. 
but since history has ceased to work in favouw of capitalism 
the bourgeoisie and its ideologists have been up in arms 
aginst recognition of objective laws. against screntilic teuth 
hwen today, however, the bourgeoisie and the PATA |S tac 
share need Ccomomics and socithoew, literary studies and 
historical science, philosophy and jurisprudence becanss 
they cannot adininister seciery wifhowr them or maimtarn 
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their ideological supremacy. ite economists, lawyers and 
sociologists who serve the monopolies and the bourgeois 
State give recommendations based on the study of the mar- 
ket, the current legal situation, the activity of working-class 
organisations, methods of labour organisation, the solving 
of human relations problems in industry, and a host of other 
subjects. 

But the use of the social scienves by capitalism is inevi- 
tably restricted by two basic factors. 

First, the spontaneous development of the capitalist 
economy dves not alluw all-round direction and planning 
of the economy. Bourgeois econcmists succeed in forecast- 
ing industrial recessions or monetary crises with a certain 
degree of probability, although their furecasts are usuaily 
haphazard. But no forecasts or predictions can save capital- 
ist production and the mouetary system from crisis situa- 
tions. This does not mean, of course, that the forecasts of 
bourgeois economists and fuiurologists should be ignored 
by Marxists. 

Second, bourgevis social science in trying by various 
means to justify the existence of the system that brought it 
into being is fundamentally mistaken in its evaluation of 
the laws and prospects of the development of capitalism. It 
is Marxism-Leninism that gives a genuinely scientific picture 
of the life and prospects cf development of bourgeois society. 

In contrast to capitalist society, socialism cannot develop 
without making increased use of social science in the pro- 
cess of changing social relations. The development of social- 
ism implies constant improvement of the metheds of run- 
ning a planned economy and hence the employment of the 
econumic sciences and sociwlogy, the theory of — scientific 
communism, legal science, etc., in the functioning of the 
new social relations. 

This finds its practical expression in the improvement of 
planning in the USSR and other socialist countries, Besides 
the annual plans long-term five-year plans and prospective 
plans fer even Jonger periods are drawn up. Pianning os 
becoming more and yore realistic and comprehensive, cm- 
bracing culture and the problems of the development of 
saence itself. The sciemilic level of planning is rising. 
Planning now takes place at the inter-state level: the socialist 
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countrics belonging to the Council of Mutual Economic 
Assistance co-ordinate their national economic plans; a long- 
term comprehensive programme of economic integration 
for the socialist countries has been worked out, inv olving a 
closer alignment of their economies, gradual levelling up of 
their economic development and the formation of cluse ties 
in the basic branches of the economy, science and tech- 
nology. 

In socialist society social science is becoming an impor- 
tant means of raising the education level and communist 
consciousness of the masses. While providing children with 
the fundamentals of scientific knowledge, Soviet schools at 
the same time inculcate the foundations of the scientific 
world outlook, communist consciousness, active citizenship, 
and the moral standards of socialist society. In socialist 
society all mass media, press, audio-visual propaganda, 
literature, cinema, radio, and television converge on the one 
goal of moulding the new man. 

The essence of the revolution in the status of science and 
in its social role was expressed by Lenin soon after the 
victory of the Great October Socialist Revolution in Russia 
in the following words: “In the old days, human genius. 
the brain of man, created only to give some the benefits of 
technology and culture. and to deprive others of ... educa- 
tion and development. From now on all the marvels of 
scrence and the gains ef culture belong to the nation as a 
whole, and never again will man’s brain and human genius 
be used tor oppression and exploitation.” ! 

The advantages of socialism will make themselves felt 
even more when the further prospects of the scientific and 
technological revolution, which have already captured. the 
imagination of scientists, become a reality. 

This revolution opens the wav fer a radical transterma- 
tion of nature, including the climate and the water regime 
of whole geographical areas. the reclamation of vast stretches 
of deserts and marshland for habitation and productive 
use in the interests of society. Particularly important ws the 
exploration amd use of the world ocean, which as vet is ver 
little wed as a source of food and mineral raw matereals 
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The cultivation of the ocean will call to life new spheres 
of technology and new industries. 

The prerequisites already created by the development. of 
science and technology allow us to pose the question of the 
need to change the face of cities and whole industrial areas 
that have turned into polluted, smoke-ridden “conurba- 
tions” that are unfit to live in, and thus consider the ratio- 
nal distribution of industry and population and the preser- 
vation of the natural resources of our planet. 

The progress of science and the consequent growing 
numbers of scientists. the expansion of their field of activi- 
ties have increased the number of scientific publications. It 
is generally admitted that the flood of scientific and tech- 
nical information in the 20th century doubles every 10 or 
15 years. An important feature of the scientific and tech- 
nological revolution is the development of the “information 
industry, which is going to cause a veritable revolution in 
the methods of gathering. processing and supplying scientific 
information. Cybernetics offers us a centralised system that 
can supply and demand information concerning any scien- 
tific. technical or political question. The creation of automatic 
control systems in all fields of the economy. installation of 
teaching machines. automatic translation from one language 
to another, replacement of newspapers by the television 
screen, use of the same screen for obtaining scientific, tech- 
nical and other information “upon request”, and the cor- 
responding vast reorganisation of library work—all these 
problems today fall within the range of science. 

The transformation of nature and the material conditions 
of existence of mankind presupposes a change in man him- 
self. Biology and medicine are now closely concerned with 
the problems of transplanting certain organs of human body. 
the eradication of virus and cancerous diseases, the control 
of human heredity and a substantial increase in the human 
life span. As for the social perfecting of man, this involves 
the elimination of exploitation, the abolition of violence and 
wars. and of national and racial inequality. 

The accomplishment of these impressive tasks which are 
already posed by contemporary science and practice, de- 
mands the planned and comprehensive use of the achievements 
of the natural and social sciences for the good of the working 
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masses, and this is impussible in the conditions of capitalism: 
it goes against its fundamental principles. 

With great insight Engels noted a century ago that all 
our, that is, human domination of nature “... consists in 
the fact that we have the advantage over all other crea- 
tures of being able to know and correctly apply its iaws”.! 
But as yet we take into consideration only the immediate 
consequences of our influence over nature, while the further 
consequences not only escape our control but are in the great 
majority of cases quite the reverse of the initial result. if 
we are to control and regulate these consequences as well, 
Engels emphasised, there must be “something more than 
mere knowledge. It requires a complete revolution in our 
hitherto existing mode of production, and with it of our 
whole contemporary social order”’.* The victory of socialism 
followed by the construction of communism—such is the 
basic requisite for the realisation of the prospective tasks of 
the scientific and technological revolution, and thereby for 
its further advance. 

Under communism science must take a central position 
in the sphere of social consciousness. In the past this posi- 
tion belonged to religion. Under socialism religion has 
already begun to wither away, while such forms of social 
consciousness as political ideology, legal consciousness. mo- 
rality and philosophy are acquiring a sound scientific founda- 
tion. In the course of time, when political and legal ideo- 
logies gradually wither away, the function of regulating 
people's behaviour will be taken over entirely by morality, 
which will be permeated with a profound scientific under- 
standing of the essence of social relations and the obliga- 
tions they place on the individual. Science and art. will 
achieve new heights of development as the two different 
and complementary means of knowing the world. Theit in- 
terconnection and interaction will increase. Even now science 
exerts a growing influence on the process of aesthetic per- 
ception and appreciation of the werld by the breadest nias- 
ses of the people. 


- 
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Thus, the growth of the role of science in the life of 
society will lead in the course of time to its occupying a 
leading place in the whole system of social consciousness 
and exerting an ever increasing influence on the develop- 
ment of social being. 


Chapter XIX 
SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


The interrelationship between society and the individual 
is one of the most important questions of social cognition. 
Tt is of great importance in the practical work of building 
the new society, which has as its aim the abolition of all 
forms of exploitation and alienation, and the creation of 
real conditions for the emancipation of the individual. for 
his free and all-round development. In this chapter we shall 
consider the question of the nature and essence of the in- 
dividual, the social conditions of his life and activity and 
the conditions for the harmonious combination of individual 
interests with the interests of society. 


1. What Is an Individual? 


To discover the meaning of the concept of the individual 
we must first define the essence of man as a social being. 
because individuals exist only in human society, According 
to Marx, “the human essence is no abstraction inherent in 
each single individual. In its reality it is the ensemble of 
the social relations”.! This thesis of Marx is promarily a 
criticism of Feuerbach, who in his interpretation of the 
human essence proceeded from the notion of the isolated 
individual and believed that the individuals who constitute 
society are connected with one another “only bw yutaral 
bends”. Feuerbach failed to see that “.. the abstract in- 
dividual whom he analyses belongs in reality to a Partieu- 
Jar form of society”.? 


fe ae and F. Engels, Selected Works. Vol. 1. p. 14. 
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The coneept “man” is a generic concept expressing gener- 
al features inherent in the human race. A single member 
of the human race is usually known as an individual. but 
he possesses both general and individual features. The in- 
dividual, as Marx put it. is “a particular individual (and it 
is precisely his particularity which makes him an indi- 
vidual. and real individual social being). . .”.! 

From the Marxist definition of the essence of man as the 
ensemble of all social relations it by no means follows that 
Marxism reduces man entirely to this social essence, that 
man’s attributes are not connected with his physical being. 
When we consider man as an individual. he confronts us as 
‘the aggregate of those mental and physical capabilities. 
existing in a human being, which he exercises whenever he 
produces a use-value of any description.” 

Thus, to a certain extent man is a bio-social being: social 
because he possesses a social essence: biological because the 
bearer of this essence is a living human organism. 

We noted above that the concept of the individual is 
inseparably linked with the concept of man. But the concept 
of the individual is also related to the concept of individu- 
ality. 

Individuality is expressed in the natural gifts and psycho- 
logical properties of man, in such specific features as me- 
mory, imagination, temperament, character—all the diver- 
sity of human qualities and activities. The whole content of 
the consciousness-—opinions. judgements. views that even 
when shared by different people always have something of 
their “own’-—also has an individual colouring. Every per- 
son's demands and needs are individualised and he leaves 
his individual mark on everything he does. The individual 
is man regarded both from the standpoint of his general 
properties and features. and from the standpoint of the 
individuality of his social. spiritual and physical qualities. 

Some writers who regard the concept ef the individual 
as implying exclusively social properties insist that the in- 
dividual should therefore be studied only by sociology and 
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not by psychology or by any other science. However. although 
the individual is wainly studied by social science, be can 
also be studied frem various other points of view and comes 
within the scene of a number of sciences such as philosophy, 
sociology, psychology, anthropology and_ physiology. 

The universal attribute of the individual is social activity. 
which distinguishes him from the rest of the world. 
Man is above all a doer, an active social subject changing 
his conditions of life. He is not only a socially active but a 
socially thinking and feeling being, and all these qualities 
are inseparably interconnected. If we say that the general 
_—— of all peonle without exception are feeling, think- 
ing, and doing. this would of course be correct. But as soon 
as we consider the content of all these qualities, our inves- 
tivation centres not on inslividuals in e@eneral but on indi- 
viduals of certain socio-historical tvpes. whose inner world. 
way of life and activity are endewed with different and 
even opposite features. Such. for example, are the opposing 
individualities of the proletarian and the bourgeois. of the 
progressive and the reactionary. Mercover, since social rela- 
tions change in the course of historical development. social 
types also change and their individual embodiments accerd- 
ingly appear and disappear. 

When there exists in society a social tvpe known as the 
bourgeois. this type is individualised in every bourgeois 
person. Under sociatisin new secial relations. a new “generic 
life”, are created and therefore new individual life as well. 

So, when analysing the problem of the individual we 
must proceed from the conditions of the epoch, of the social 
structure of the given socio-economic formation 

The Marxist definition of the ceence of man and human 
personality is convretely historical im its approach, whereas 
bourgeois philosophy and sociology are characteristically 
anti-historical. 

For example, there are some theories that reduce the 
whole of man’s life activity to the manifestation of his 
natural” (physical biological) essence These theories ie 
nove Turenin higtt’ and the laws of eesal Joyelopment 
Phey offer no opportunity of undersiurting the historieal 
conditions Of the formation of the lwenen jadividual, ole 
personality, the wavs of developing amd the real eoenrlitivns 
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for developing its gifts, resources and abilities. its social 
activity, and for satisfying its material and spiritual needs. 
The advocates of such biological and psychological theories 
talk about the “property-owning instinct”, the “instincts of 
accumulation”. “selfishness”, “aggressiveness” and even the 
‘killer instinct”. This kind of interpretation of human na- 
ture fosters the legend of the intellectual and moral inequal- 
ity of races and sexes. The ideologists of imperialism make 
wide use of anthropological and biological conceptions to 
justify colonialism and predatory wars. 

There are also theories which. although they make a cer- 
tain appeal to the social factor, regard inclinations rvoted 
im a person’s mentality in the form of uncontrollable urges 
as the determining basis of man’s consciousness and behav- 
iour. Such, for example, is the conception of “reformed”, 
reconstructed psycho-analysis (neo-Freudianism). One of its 
prominent representatives, Erich Fromm, states outright that 
the individual’s thoughts, feelings and actions should be 
regarded as springing from dormant tendencies that await 
a convenient opportunity to express themselves.’ Fromm 
attributes such phenomena as unquestioning obedience or, 
on the contrary. the lust for power, passive. blind compliance 
with the existing social system (conformism), or the destruc- 
tive urge, to the operation of special pswchological forces. 
His theory is that these forces have their roots in what he 
calls the “generis tranma”, which overtook man when in the 
course of his emergence from the animal world he acquired 
the consciousness of his separateness from the whole environ- 
ment, his alienation from nature and other men. Al- 
though Fremm also censiders the social factor, showing how 
the economic and political reality of. for example. the capi- 
talist world intensifies the fecling of human alienation, in 
the long run he remains true to the Freudian proposition 
that the psvchological forces are primary. 

In reality we are confronted not with certain eternally 
eiven psychological inclinations. but with the fact that people 
are the products of historically changing social conditions 
and chemmstances and chanee with them. At the same trine 
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it is man who makes history. For this reason what is needed 
to change people in the mass is not psychotherapy. as the 
conception of psycho-analysis suggests, but their historical 
action, revolutionary practice, and radical transformation 
of the social conditions of their life. 


2. The Interests of Society, the Social Group 
and the Individual 


The interrelationship of society and the individual is 
above all an interrelationship of their interests. 

Because ever since the beginning of the social dif- 
ferentiation of society the individual has been a member of 
one or another social group, the interrelationship between 
the interests of the individual and the interests of society 
rellects the relations between the interests of the social group 
to which the individual belongs and the interests of society. 
But these relations are quite different in class-divided society 
from what they are in a society that is free of antagenisms. 
We must therefore take a concretely historical and primarily 
class approach to the problem of the individual and society. 
The absence of such an approach before the appearance of 
Marxism was the basic cause of the metaphysical. un- 
scientific consideration of this problem. 

If we examine the pre-Marxist history of social thought 
we encounter conceptions that regard the interests of the 
individual and those of society as incompatible. The ancient 
proverb runs: “JZomo Hominit Lupus Est—Man Unio Man 
Is a Wolf.” This forniula was revived in the 17th century 
by the English philosopher Thomas Hobbes. It is still very 
much alive. Its popularisers maintain that the tragedy of 
human life is caused not by the contradictions and conitliers 
of classes. but by the contradictions and conflicts between 
the individual and society, which by their werv “nature” are 
ineradicable. 

From this premise bourgeois theareticians draw two 
extreme conclusions. 

Seme of them absolutise the personal claims of the inv 
vidal. demanding complete “freedom” of the individual trom 
society (bourgeois individualist and anarchist conceptions 
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others, on the contrary, demand that the individual should 
give up the very notion of independence. Hobbes. for 
example, maintains that the state is the “sole and sovereign 
individual” which does not recognise any individual besides 
itself. Man must therefore renounce his rights and grant 
the state unlimited power over him. Such ideas were later 
developed by the advocates of various “organic” theories. 

Both these points of view join in acknowledging the hos- 
tility between the individual and society. The only differ- 
ence between them is that the first seeks an escape from the 
conflict by proclaiming the unlimited freedom of the indi- 
vidual, particularly the “strong personality”, while the second 
demands the suppression of individuality and its absorption 
by society, the state, and so on. 

In contrast to such conceptions, Marxism-Leninism 
regards the conflict between the individual and society as 
a product of certain social relations, above all, the relations 
based on private ownership of the means of production. The 
essence of this conflict is that the development of society 
dominated by private property takes place at the expense 
of the interests of the majority of its members. In these 
conditions individual interests are opposed to the interests 
of society. 

But what are the interests of society? They should be 
interpreted not simply as the sum total of the interests of 
all its members. The interests of society are what it needs 
to function as a social organism on the basis of its inherent 
objective laws of development. The fundamental basis of 
this social process is the progressive development of the 
productive forces of society: and the modes of production 
change historically. 

As history has shown, however. these changing modes of 
production, since they were based on private ownership of 
the means of production, fully corresponded only to the 
interests of the exploiting minority. . . 

The establishing of private ownership of the means of 
production was in the interests of society, in the imtcrests 
of the development of its material productive forces. But 
private property made the working people the victims of 
exploitation. The division of intelectual and manual labour 
was alse in the interests of sociely. Engels wrote: “.. So long 
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as human labour was still so little productive that it provid- 
ed but a small surplus over and above the necessary means 
of subsistence, anv increase of the productive forces, exten- 
sion of trade. development of the state and of law, or 
foundation of art and science, was possible only by means 
of a greater division of labour. And the necessary basis for 
this was the great division of labour between the masses 
discharging simple manual labour and the few privileged 
persons directing labour, conducting trade and public affairs. 
and, at a later stage, occupying themselves with art and 
science.”! But in class-divided society this cut off the broad 
masses of the working people from spiritual life. deprived 
them of the benefits of education and culture and crushed 
their intellectual energies and abilities. 

The social evil that was generated by the objective course 
of history continues to exist in the capitalist world. The 
modern proletariat, despite the fact that its standard of life 
is higher than that of previous eppressed classes, is exploit- 
ed to an even greater degree because it furnishes its exploit- 
ers with far more wealth than the feudal lords or the slave- 
ewners were able to possess. As for the benefits of culture. 
the situation is as follows. Although the modern proletarian 
is generally literate, which was not so in the case of the 
serf or the slave, he experiences the effects of a paradox. 
poiited out by Marx, which hes in the fact that in capitalist 
society the more production is based on scientific data the 
more the immediate producer is remeved from it. The scienti- 
fic and technological revolution and the resultant automation 
and computerising of production processes are accompanied. 
on the one hand. by the gradual squeezing out of workers from 
the sphere of production and, on the other, bv an increase 
in the proportion of skilled workers in comparison with the 
unskilled. But automation. if carried out in the interests of 
‘he people. demands not just a narrow section of specialists 
but a generally high level of education ameng the people 
at laree. This is not what capitalism was meant for, and the 
mission Of histary now passes to socialism. The British scien- 
list folin Bernalis quite right when he saws that the awe of 
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the scientific and technological revolution must inevitably 
be a socialist age. 

Whereas at one time it was in the interests of society to 
establish private ownership of the means of production, 
separation of intellectual work from manual labour, concentra- 
tion of the means of education among the “upper” sections of 
society, who had sufficient time for the higher forms of activ- 
ity, today the interests of society demand the abolition of 
both private ownership of the means of production and the 
antithesis between intellectual and manual Jabour. This in 
its turn demands the socialist reorganisation of socicty. 

Under socialism, where private ownership of the means 
of production and private management of the economy are 
replaced by social ownership and social guidance of eco- 
nomic processes, the fundamental interests of classes become 
ever more closely allied. Indeed, all material and spiritual 
wealth is created by the combined activity of all social 
groups of socialist society under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party and is used for the benefit of the working 
people. 

Under socialism society forms an integrated collective 
entity. All the groups of which it is compesed—social com- 
munities, work collectives, various kinds of associations—are 
bound together by the community ef their interests, which 
is rooted in the material needs of the whole of society. 

But every group aiso has its own specific interests, which 
raises the problem of how they are to be combined with the 
social interests. ‘This combination of interests has both its 
objective and subjective sides. The objective side is expres- 
sed in the conditions achieved that make it possible to satisty 
the needs of a particular group. The subjective side mani- 
fests itself in the actions of people, which may assist in 
combining social and group interests but may also hinder 1. 
There have been cases when group interests have been 
ignored on the pretext of concern for the interests of seciety 
as a whole or, on the contrary, when group interests have 
been allowed to overshadow social interests. This treans that 
the process of combining them presupposes correct organ 
sation of this process. its direction and the avoilance of all 
kinds of subjective distortions. But we may emcountes 
situations whem cortan: contradietiens arise between thes 
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interests. In such a situation the only correct and unavoid- 
able principle is to give priority to the broader imterests. 
This involves the subordination of interests as well as their 
combination. 

Discussing the correlation of different communities and 
groups in his article “Phe Draft Programme of Our Party . 
Lenin suggested that the statement on the overthiow of the 
autocracy should be modified by reference to the interests 
not only of the working class but of the whole development 
of society. “Such a description is essential both in regard te 
theory because, from the standpoint of the basic ideas of 
Marxism, the interests of social development are higher than 
the interests of the proletariat—the interests of the working- 
class movement as a whole are higher than the interests of a 
separate section of the workers... .”! 

Generally speaking. even complete harmony between the 
interests of society and group interests does not imply their 
total identity, because this would eliminate all difference 
between them and consequently the problem of their inter- 
ielationship. When society becomes socially homogeneous. 
when classes. nations and the intelligentsia as a special social 
category all disappear, society will still not become structure- 
less. Various forms of activity will have corresponding 
collectives and groups with their specific needs. The prin- 
ciple of complete satisfaction of needs will be realised in 
relation not only to every separate individual but also te 
every group: this will mean harmony between social and 
group interests. : 

dut this higher collectivity, which will be achieved in the 
age of complete Communism, grows out of socialist society 
and on its basis, and its prerequisite is the developed and 
strengthening collective unity that is achiewed wonder social: 
ism. | 

_The bourgeois crities of socialism often bring up the idea 
of the inevitability of the “eternal alienation” of man’s 
essence, strength and petential from man himself. Aceard 
ing to this theory, whith has teday beeome extrctely 
fashionable in hourgenis philosophy and socioloey. the true 
essence of man is alienated from the living jadividual am 
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this alienation allegedly remains the inexorable fate of man. 
which he can never overcome in any historical circum- 
stances. 

In reality, however, man is not eternally condemned to 
alienation. Alienation is engendered by quite definite socio- 
economic conditions and is, in the words of Marx, “a result 
of the movement of private property”. It is private owner- 
ship of the means of production that has created alienation. 
which is due to the worker's being deprived of what he pro- 
duces and the transformation of his work into forced labour. 
From this it follows that with the replacement of private 
ownership of the means of production by social ownership 
and the abolition on this basis of the exploiting classes the 
alienation of labour disappears. 

Political alienation is due to the fact that the bourgeois 
state is a force which 1s becoming more and more alienated 
from society, from the people. The bourgeois state is alien 
and hostile to the interests of the working people because 
of its class nature. The socialist state, on the other hand, 
is an instrument for the abolition of all kinds and forms of 
exploitation, an instrument for the creation of a society that 
corresponds to the interests of the working people. 

Of course, socialist society is not yet entirely free of the 
birth-marks of the old system from which it sprang. ‘These 
birth-marks include bureaucratic attitudes and such ideo- 
logical survivals in people's consciousness as religion. A1I 
these and other phenomena alien to the nature of socialism 
are being gradually eliminated; society thus liberates itsclf 
from the elements of alienation. 

The theory of “eternal alienation” is a variant of the old 
notion of the inevitability of conflict between the individual 
and society. The development of socialism provides the prac- 
tical refutation of this idea and demonstrates the growing 
unity of society and the individual, the possibility of the suc- 
cosstul combination of social. group and personal interests. 


3. The Collective and the Individual 


The mdividual’s personal interests demand the satisfac- 
tien of his needs and the development of his gifts. energies 
and abilities. 
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Man needs food, clothing, a place to live, iuel, the objects 
of everyday life, means of lighturg, transport, etc. Many 
of these needs are connected with his existence as a biolog- 
ical organism. But they have a social rather than a bivlog- 
ical nature inasmuch as they arise and develop only in a 
social environment. Society creates both the needs and the 
means of their satisfaction. But the social colouring of man’s 
needs is expressed in more ways than this. The structure of 
society quite often creates wide gaps between the needs of 
people belonging to its various classes. 

it is impossible, of course, to diaw an exact line defhning 
needs for ali time. Production is developing and the making 
of new consumer yoods creates new demands. 

The slogan of communism is: “From cach according to 
his abilities, to each according to his needs.” This slogan 
presupposes the satisfaction of the reasonable needs of every 
member of society in constantly increasing measure. The 
concept of “reasonable needs” is sufficiently definite. Its 
meaning precludes the possibility, on the one hand, of turn- 
ing appropriation, satisfaction of needs into an aim in itself 
(as the German philosopher Max Stirmmer did when he 
objected to the communist slogan “To each according to 
his needs’, and declared: “Can my egoism be satished with 
that? ... No, 1 must rather have as much as I am capable 
of appropriating! !). On the other hand, it also precludes 
the fixing of “a certain minimum’ of needs, a “certain 
restricted amount”. 

The principle of acquisition for aequisition’s sake is as 
alien to socialism as the ascetic principle of denying oneself 
earthly goods. ‘fhe aim ef socialist production is the ever 
fulier satisfaction of the constantly grewing needs of the 
working people. This means. specilically, a steady reduction 
of the gap between high and relaively low incomes, and 
also increasing satisfaction ef personal needs out of social 
consumption finds, whuse growth rate &S Sodiely appreaches 
communist must exeecd the rate of intsease of medividual 
pawinen! fer work. All this Welps to Greate conditions lor the 
transition te distribution acceding te needs 

When we say “To cach aocording to hes meels’) we ianply 
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that different people have different needs. Similarly, when 
we say “From each according to his abilities’, we imply that 
people's abilities may vary. As Marx observed. individuals 
“would not be different individuals if they were not 
unequal. . .”!, 

What is meant by inequality of abilities? How is it 

expressed and on what does it depend? 
_ Abilities manifest themselves in activity and they can be 
judged only by their results. Inequality of energies and 
abilities may be interpreted in two ways: either that some 
people are capable of a certain form of activity, while 
others are not; or that both are capable of this activity but 
in varying degrees. The whole approach to the difference 
in abilities is based on our interpretation of the very nature 
of needs, their origin and development. 

One view of abilities is that they are a gift of nature. 
This cannot be right, however, because it ignores the role 
of the social environment and regards man merely as a 
biological, natural being and not a social being. But the 
opposite view which completely denies the role of nature 
cannot be regarded as correct either, because it leaves 
unexplained the fact that even in the same conditions of life 
and education individual differences in ability may be 
extremely significant. 

Natural gifts are only conditions for the development of 
abilities; their actual development takes place in the course 
of the life of the individual under the influence of traiming, 
education and self-education, in the course of his work and 
social activity. The character of an individual's abilities is 
also influenced by the general conditions of social life and 
the immediate social environment (family, neighbours, work- 
mates, acquaintances, etc.), that is, the micro-environment, 
which also includes various accidental factors that sometimes 
cannot be taken into account. 

What then are the conditions of the social environment 
that encourage the formation and development of abilities? 
To this question Marx and Engels gave the following an- 
swer: “Only in community (with others) has each individual 
the means of cultivating his gifts in all directions: onlv in 
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the community, therefore, is personal freedom possible.’ 
The term “community” here implies not a small. local group. 
but rather society as a whole, as a collective unity, that 19, 
socialist or communist society, because only such a society 
does away with the social (class and group) barriers, which 
prevent the free development of the broad masses of the 
people. The increasingly close ties between production and 
science, the development of various forms of initiative, the 
tremendous growth of education and opportunities for the 
masses to appreciate all the values of culture—all these 
things make possible the diverse manifestation and perfection 
of the individual's energies and abilities. 

Man’s activity, in the process of which his abilities are 
formed and developed, is inconceivable without intercourse 
with other people. Such intercourse may be direct, or indi- 
rect, i.e. communication regardless of space and time, 
achieved by means of language and the mass media (conti- 
nuity of culture and traditions). 

The latter form of intercourse is undoubtedly of tremen- 
dous importance for developing people's abilities, for their 
creative activity. At the same time we cannot fail to see that 
with the development of material and intellectual culture 
there is also an increasing demand for the co-operation of 
labour for the, development of forms of direct collective 
activity. This trend is making headway at the present time. 
particularly in various fields of science. 

When speaking of collective forms of work we must not 
confuse the concept “individual form of work” with thai 
of “individualitv”. The growth of collective forms of werk 
actually restricts its individual forms, but certainly dees no 
eliminate them altogether: as for individuality. far tren 
being restricted, it is enriched in collective work. 

In the collective even the weaker individual is strong, no 
only because the collective functions on the principle o 
mutual assistance, but also because work in the collectivs 
helps the individual to activate his potential, to stimulate he 
energies and abilities. Noting this aspect, Marx observes thie 
mere social contact begets in most industries an emulation 
and a stimulation of the animal spirits that heghten th 
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efficiency of each individual workman.! This capacity is 
doubled and trebled in team work based on an awareness of 
the common interests and goals that are vital to the whole 
collecuve. The development of abilities also presupposes the 
will to achieve certain goals. Like other abilities, will-power 
is also not merely a gift of nature; it is born and tempered 
in activitv. No matter how significant personal incentives in 
the form of personal material interest or the spiritual satis- 
faction obtained from social praise. it is the spirit of solidar- 
ity and mutual dedication developed in the course of 
collective work that fosters will-power and thus multiplies 
the energy and abilities of the individual. 

The degree of co-ordination of the collective effort 
depends to a great extent on adherence to principle, which 
calls both for a sense of responsibility and for comradelv 
criticism, free of prejudice, personal sympathy or antipathy. 
The team spirit also depends on the encouragement of useful 
initiative and correct distribution of functions. By its very 
nature a collective is an arena for the expression and devel- 
opment of individual energies and abilities, for individual 
freedom. 

The Marxist idea of the collective and collective spirit 
as the source of the development of individuality is sharply 
criticised by the opponents of communism, and also by 
people who, without intending directly to oppose communism. 
are in some way or other infected with the psychology and 
ideology of individualism. These attacks usually converge 
ever the problem of freedom—the question of what freedom 
is and what its criteria are. Marxism demands a concretely 
historical approach to the definition of freedom. It 1s opposed 
by an abstract interpretation of freedom which makes the 
very concept of freedom meaningless. Lenin qualified this 
manipulation of the abstract concept of freedom as hypoc- 
risy. Whichever the freedom in question—economic, polit- 
ical, legal, moral—he demanded a concrete. historical ap- 
proach to its interpretation. . 

The concept of absolute freedom is a false concept not 
only m situations where the mutually exclusive imteresis 
of opposing classes come into conflict. Ti is not applicable 
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even within the working class and its revolutionary van- 
guard, when it implies the relationship between personal 
interests and the interests of this class, between personal 
freedom and the freedom of the class. The collective spirit 
is not a negation of freedom. On the contrary, only in 
society, in the collective, is personal freedom possible. But 
the collective also makes definite demands on the individual. 
charging him with responsibility for the satisfaction of the 
interests of the community. Without this there can be no 
collective struggle for general class aims or life together in 
socialist society. The responsibility of every individual to 
the collective and the responsibility of the collective for 
each of its members are an imseparable feature of the social- 
ist way of life. 

Falsification of the idea of humanism is also connected 
with the manipulation of the idea of abstract freedom thai 
is characteristic of bourgeois ideology and propaganda. The 
abstract interpretation of humanism is just as misleading 
as the concept of absolute freedom. Bourgeois humanism 
proclaimed its existence in the period of the replacement of 
feudalism by capitalism. It was a protest against oppression 
by the feudal aristocracy, the church and the monarchy. Its 
answer to Catholicism was Protestantism, to absolutism— 
liberalism, and to the hierarchical privileges of the feudal 
estates—free economic competition. But the true kernel of 
this humanism was the desire to ensure freedom of private 
enterprise. In other words, its concern was above all for man 
as the owner of property. So even when bourgeois human- 
ism was playing a progressive role, it remained restricted. 
inasmuch as it failed to include the idea of the emancipation 
of labour. This class limitation of bourgeois humanism had 
manifested itself in the Age of the Renaissance when it was 
confronted with humanistic ideas that expressed the needs 
and aspirations of the masses. These ideas were spread 
the advocates of utopian socialism—Thomas More ami 
Campanella to begin with. and then Fourier, Qwen and 
Saint-Simon. 

Socialist humanism, called inte being by the appearance 
of the proletariat on the historical scene and the creation 
of its screntitic tdeology, is a qualitatively new stage in the 
development of hum mist ile. This is a humanism which 
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regards the free development of cach as the condition for 
the free development of all. It appeals not to the élite of 
society. but to the whole people. because it sees the all-round 
perfecting of man, his energics and abilities, as the highest 
goal. 

Socialist humanism also provided a fundamentally new 
solution to the question of the relationship between ends and 
means. This solution has nothing to do with the Machiavel- 
lian formula “the end justifies the means”, which implics 
the admissibility of any means. Of course, means must 
correspond to the end they seek to achieve. But in the first 
place. not every aim is justified. If the aim itself is in- 
humane, as for example, in an aggressive war, all the means 
are inhumane also. Secondly, even if the aim is justified as, 
for example, in a war of liberation, this does not imply an 
indiscriminate choice of means. In the struggle against 
fascism the Soviet people did not resort to atrocities, which 
the fascists employed as a weapon of their military strategy. 

Just as unconvincing as the abstract formula “the end 
justifies the means” is the Christian principle of renounc- 
ing the use of force to resist evil. This theory contains the 
false idea that any evil under any circumstances can_ be 
disposed of by non-violent means. But the means of struggle 
are determined not only by the aim but also by the specific 
conditions, and one of the most important of these 1s the 
need to employ means capable of paralysing the wrong-doer. 
Socialist humanism does not renounce means of persuasion 
in the struggle against evil; at the same time it does justify 
coercion when the evil-doer refuses to listen to reason. 

The concrete, historical approach to the problem of freedom 
and humanism upheld by Marxism-Leninism, while pivcecd- 
ine mainly from their class criterion, by no means implics 
acknowledgement of the idea that each class, by esiablish- 
ing its own criterion, is right from its own point of wrew. 
Lenin constantly emphasises the fact that whereas the 
bourgeoisie is compelled to disguise its interpretation of 
freedom with misleading phrases, the proletariat openly 
proclaims its demands for freedom and has every moral 
right to do so because it is fighting for the creation oi a 
society based on the principles of genuine humanism and 
all-round freedom of the individual. 
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The movement of socialist society towards — social 
homogeneity is reflected in ideology and psychology in the 
form of a growth of collectivist consciousness and consolida- 
fion of opinions, views and evaluations. This certainly does 
not imply a tendency towards depersonalisation and elimina- 
tion of individuality. On the contrary, the building of commu- 
nism. since it is accompanied by mans spiritual growth. leads 
to an enrichment of individuality. The richer a man is 
spiritually, the wider his horizons and the more varied his 
knowledge, the more independent he is in his thinking and 
judgements. Growing ideological unity is thus achieved net 
on the basis of a levelling down of individual minds but by 
tuking into consideration all the diversity of experience and 
knowledge of the builders of communism. This necessitates 
the improvement and perfecting of the system of social ad- 
ministration and organisation of the life of every collective. 

The revisionists denigrate the ideas of authority and 
leadership and call for a repudiation of organisation and 
the assertion of spontaneity in the name of “free” personal 
mitiative. Such views are essentially no different from. the 
philosophy of bourgeois individualism with its slogan of 
laissez-faire, laissez-passer (“do what you please”), which 
was brought into being by the bourgeois mode of production 
with its basic principles of anarchy and market competition. 
It woald be pointless to apply it to the communist mode of 
production, invelving the planning of the economic and 
cultural life of society and comradely co-operation and 
mutual assistance. , 

Socialism is a highly organised society. Such a secrets 
can exist and develop only on the basis of demuceatia 
centiahism, which excludes. on the one hand. bureauceaty 
ethoritarianism and. on the other, bour@eeis individualism 
The future communist Voluntary self-administration which 
Is growing out of socialist statehood and socialist PL eepenns 
will crown democratic centralism with its lughest form. ug 
which the collective and the mdividual. the social ape ili 
personal will achieve all-round harmony. 

Tlvus, the intgrelationship of society and the inclevidanal, 
while based on the relationship of then interests Chane. 
historically depending on changes in the material moeds ut 
society and changes in the secial structure. 
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When society is based on private ownership of the means 
of production. it 1s split into antagonistic classes with mutual- 
ly exclusive interests. In such social conditions the general 
framework of the individual’s personal life is predetermined 
by his class affiliation, regardless of his individual gifts. 
Under capitalism. for example, the social status of the indi- 
vidual is determined by the amount of capital he possesses 
rather than his abilities. 

Abolition of private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion and their socialisation transform society from the for- 
mer class-divided entity into a collective unity of all the 
social groups of which it is composed. The elimination of 
class and group inequality, class and group privileges. 
makes the fate of the individual more and more dependent 
on his individual qualities, on his attitude to work. Socialist 
society develops on the basis of the growing co-ordination 
of social, group and personal interests, and as it moves 
forward towards communism it opens up for the individual 
ever wider possibilities of all-round development and ap- 
plication of his natural and acquired abilities, energies and 
talents. 


Chapter XX 


THE ROLE OF THE MASSES 
AND THE INDIVIDUAL IN HISTORY 


The masses and the individual form the two inseparably 
connected poles of the historical process. History is made 
up of the actions of large masses of people which, taken 
together, comprise society. History is the result of the work 
of succeeding generations, and millions and millions ol 
people with their own aspirations, hopes and efforts take 
part in if. But history is not an impersonal process: it is 
made not only by the masses but also by individuals, and 
particularly the outstanding personalities who place the 
imprint of their individuality on historical events. For this 
reason if we are to know world history, the history of the 
peoples, we must, on the one hand, analyse the forces that 
awaken large masses of people, whole nations, to action and. 
on the other, assess the character and degree of influence 
exerted on this process by the historical figures who con- 
mand events. 


1. Idealist Views of the Role of the People and 
the Individual in History 


The study of world history prescuts us with a complex 
and contradictory picture of historical events such as class 
battles. revolutions and countersrevelutions wars of libe: 
ation and aggression, the formation of pewerful states anid 
their collapse, the rise, lowering and decline and sometinoes 
even the destrnction of whole peoples History. the IVE TAREE 
of mankind. has preserved the names of histoyical heures 
Ling’. Guperors and warlodk, with when the outstanding 
historical events of the past were connected. Veudal his. 
forans as well as many how eeois historians and students of 
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the philosophy of history concluded from this that these 
eminent historical personalities were the makers of history. 
its chief participants. | 

This view enjoved a long supremacy. It was shared by 
many materialists as well as idealists. Its clearest exposition 
is to be found in the work of the English philosopher, histo- 
rian and publicist of the last century Thomas Carlyle, who 
wrote in his book On Heroes, Hero-Worship and the Heroic 
in History: ~.. Universal history. the history of what man has 
accomplished in this world, is at bottom the history of the 
great men who have worked here.”! Carlyle regarded the 
deeds of these great men as “the soul of the whole world’s 
history”’. 

The Russian Narodniks of the 1870s and 18S80s—Pyotr 
Lavrov. Nikolai Mikhailovsky and others—defended, 
although for different reasons, what was essentially the 
same subjectivist point of view. The Narodniks sympathised 
with the people in their troubles, but regarded them as 
devoid of historical initiative. For them the mass of the 
people was, as Plekhanov put it. no more than an infinite 
number of zeras: these zeros could become a positive quan- 
tity only when led by a critically thinking integer, a hero. 

The subjective-idealist view of the people was also used 
by some ideologists to draw extremely reactionary conclu- 
sions. The position of the German philosopher Friedrich 
Nietzsche was typical in this respect. He described the 
people as “‘a formless material from which something. is 
made, the rock that awaits the sculptor’s chisel”’.2 Nietzsche's 
imagination conjured up the idea of the superman, the hero 
who stood “beyond good and evil”. who could spurn the 
morality of the majority. Lust for power was the chief prin- 
ciple and motivation of such an individual. For the sake 
ef power any means would do and any action justified. 
Some of Nietzsche's individualistic theories were later bor- 
rowed by the ideologists of nazism. and during the Second 
Wold War, which it unleashed, nazism showed in practice 
just what was implied in the “philosophy of the superman’, 


1 Theres Corlele, On Heroes, Iero-Worship and the Herouw im 
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the worship of the “strong personality”, of the “fibre. 
Subjectivist notions of the historical process are extremely 
persistent. Even today bourgeois sociologists, historians and 
politicians seek the key to the events of modern times in 
the will of certain statesmen. The American author C. Sulz- 
berger in his book «lf Long Row of Candles writes: ~The 
ereatest lesson I have Jearned is that, despite Marxist 
worship of events and trends. it is men who influence his- 
tory by their will.... The giant ... can make history. but 
the pretender is overwhelmed by it!”’.t 

The subjective-idealist view of the role of the imdividua! 
in history, which ignores the role of the masses, was criti- 
cised even before Marx by a number of bourgeois historians. 
Study of the history of the English and French revolutions 
led the French historians of the Restoration (Thierry. Gui- 
zot, Mignet. and others) to conclusions diametrically opposed 
to the previously dominant view held by the French Enlight- 
eners on the role of the individual in history. The latter 
saw in the conscious activity of outstanding personalities the 
main driving force of historical events. The French histo- 
rians, however. transferred the centre of gravity to the activ- 
ity of the masses, particularly their spontaneous activity. 
One of the exponents of this school of thought. Adolphe 
Monod wrote: “Historians have become too much accus- 
tomed to concentrating their attention on the brilliant. re- 
sounding and ephemeral manifestations of human activity. on 
the great events and on great men. instead of portraying 
the great and slow movements of economic conditions and 
social imstitutions that constitute the really interesting and 
intransient part of human development—the pourt which tw 
a-certam extent may be reduced to tuws and subjected to @ 
certam degree of precise analysis Important events and 
individuals are indeed impertant as signs and svimbels af 
the different factors in such development. The majority ot 
events known as historical events, however. have the satu 
bearing en actual historv as the waves that arise on the 
surface of the sea have upon the profound and constant 
movement of the evereflowing tides: they Hash brichtly fay 


1G. L. Sulzberger, A Long Row of Candles. Memoirs and Diavies 
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a moment and then break on the sandy shoie leaving not 
a trace behind.”! 

This was undoubtedly a more profound view of the move- 
ment of history. But the role of outstanding personalities 
cannot be described merely as the symbols or signs of histor- 
ical events. Such an oversimplification may lead to a 
fatalistic notion of history as a preordaimed process which 
nothing can change. 

This was what ultimately happened to Hegel. whose 
views on the role of the individual in history are an impor- 
tant stage in the development of philoswphico- historical 
thought. “Aevordimg to Hegel. the vehicle of historical neces- 
sity is the world soul or mind. which sentoeli the world: the 
cunning of the world soul, which guides the movement of 
history, lies in the fact that it uses the interests, passions and 
aspirations of men, including the great, as a means to its 
ends—the realisation of progress in the consciousness of 
freedom. 

But despite this idealist foundation there was something 
more significant and rational hidden in Hegel's doctrine. 
Hegel tried to provide a dialectical solution to the problem 
of the relationship between freedom and necessity and in 
this connection he pronounced a number of profound 
judgements concerning the role of the great men in history. 

Hegel said that the only great men. the individuals of 
historic importance, were those in whose aims and actions 
there is universality, necessity. “It is they who should be 
called heroes, inasmuch as they drew their aims and their 
vocation not simply from the calm. regular course of things 
sanctified by the existing system, but from a source whose 
content was hidden and had not as yet developed to the 
point of present being. from the inner spirit which was still 
below ground and was battering at the external world. as 
at an enclosing shell which it must break... 77 

Such figures were thinking people who understood what 
was necessary and timely, what was truc for their own ove. 
According to Hegel, however, both historical personalitics 


1 Queted from: G. V. Plekhanov, Selected Piulowophical Cleorks. 
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and whole peoples are merely the instruments of the worid 
spirit, which secretly controls them and through them works 
for its own ends. His philosophico-historical views are 
therefore permeated with the spirit of fatalism and mysti- 
cism. 

Many thinkers who take the standpoint of objective ideal- 
ism and fatalism have criticised the subjective-idealist view 
of the role of the individual in history. What Tolstoy had 
to say about the philosophy of history in his novel (Var and 
Peace is characteristic of such criticism. As a great realistic 
artist, Tolstoy showed profound insight into the popular 
character of the war of 1812. He showed the abounding 
strength of the Russian people, their intelligence. wisdom. 
patriotism and infinite resourcefulness. At the same time he 
exposed the superficiality of the views of the official histo- 
rians concerning the causes and outcome of the war. The 
French historian Thiers, for example, had stated in all 
seriousness that the French armies failed to win the battle 
of Borodino because Napoleon was suffering from a cold. 
Tolstoy comments sarcastically on this line of reasoning: 
“...The valet who forgot to give Napoleon his waterproof 
boots on the 24th (the eve of the battle —Ed.) was the 
saviour of Russia.”'! But profound and just though Tolstoy 
is in his criticism of the subjectivist, superficial views of the 
historians who tried to explain great events by trivial. 
insignificant causes, his historico-philosophical reflections are 
ambivalent and extremely contradictory. Tolstoy was quite 
unable to perceive the real and profound causes of the war. 
He referred to divine preordination, to providence. but such 
a fatalistic standpoint. which ultimately reduces everything 
to divine predestination, is no less far from the truth than 
the explanations offered by the subjectivist historians whe 
reduce everything to the almost supernatural will of a ce 
tain historic figure. 

Many contemporary bourgeois sociologists oppese to thy 
Maraist theory of the role of the masses, of chasses ane the 
individual in social life. the su-called theory ef the elite 
They see in the people only a destructive. newative Love 


: Di. Palstoy, CL ver crrned Pauw, Yul . Pat £. iliumcwine Fm ¢, 
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Only the ¢lite, consisting of the most gifted part of a people, 
nation or race can be, according to them, the vehicle of the 
creative, positive principle. 

The American sociologist R. Strausz-Hupé writes in his 
book The Zone of Indifference that the mass does not think, 
it must obey authority and those who hold it. Another Amer- 
ican sociolegist Ely Chinoy insists that “in every society some 
men are identified as superior and others as inferior.... 
Everywhere some rule and others obey, although the latter 
may possess varying degrees of influence or control over 
the rulers. These contrasts—between higher and lower, rich 
and poor, powerful and powerless—constitute the substance 
of social stratification.”! Chinoy regards this division of 
society into higher and lower, rulers and ruled as an eternal 
law of social existence, its source being the difference in 
men’s natural abilities. 

The scientific and technological revolution has modified 
the theory of the élite into the theory of the technocratic 
élite. One of the authors of this theory, the American sociolo- 
gist James Burnham, author of the much discussed book The 
Managerial Revolution, tried to prove that the working class 
is incapable of administering society. In his view the cur- 
rent scientific and technological revolution transfers power 
to scientists and technologists, particularly those involved in 
managing enterprises, concerns, corporations and banks. The 
theory of the technocratic élite has gained considerable 
ground in contemporary capitalist society. Its purpose is to 
discuise the actual domination of this society by the capital- 
ist monopolies. The American Marxist Herbert Aptheker in 
his book Laureates of Imperialism cites the cloquent admis- 
sion of a spokesman of American business, !°. Martin: “We 
own America; we got it, God knows how, but we intend to 
keep it if we can by throwing all the tremendous weight of 
our support, our influcnce, our money, our political connec- 
tions, our purchased senators. our hungry Congressmen, our 
public-speaking demagogues into the scale against any legis- 
Jature. any political platform, any presidential campaign that 
threatens the integrity of our estate”? The financial 


1 Ely Chinoy. Society An Introduction to Sociology, N.Y. 1964. 
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oligarchy—this is the real ruler of the capitalist world. And 
it is a fact that cannot be understood from the positions of 
subjective-idealist or objective-idealist approach to history. 


2. The Scientific View of the Role 
of the Masses in History 


Even in the first major works of Marx and Engels. The 
Holy Family, or the Critique of Critical Critique, and ‘The 
German Ideology, the idealist view of the role of the indi- 
vidual in history was sharply criticised. “On the one side 
stands the Mass, that material. passive, dull and unhistorical 
element of history. On the other stand the Spirit. Criticism. 
Herr Bruno and Co., as the active element from which arises 
all historical action. ‘The act of social transformation is 
reduced to the brain work of Critical Criticism.”! This is 
how Marx in The Holy Family sarcastically presents the 
subjective-idealist view of the Young Hegelians on history, 
contrasting it with his own, materialist belief in the deter- 
mining role of the people. the revolutionary classes in the 
historical process. 

The idealist view of history was not the idle invention 
of sociologists and historians. It had its social and epistemo- 
logical roots. In a context of economic, political and spiritual 
oppression the masses were kept out of any decisive partic- 
ipation in politics, as they still are today in the capitalist 
world. Only at the turning points in history did the masses 
of the people rise up and take an active independent part 
in history, a part that ultimately decided the outcome ot 
events. But in the ordinary, so-called peaceful periods it was 
the ruling, exploiting classes and their political representati- 
ves who controlled “high polities’. This is what bourgeois 
sociology and historiography reflect in their own wav. while 
for the most part ignoring the deep-going evervday activity 
af the masses which does not immediately cateh the eye. 

But this activity constitutes the deep undercurrent of the 
complex and contradictory historical prmeess, and it was thes 
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undercurrent and decisive driving force of history that had 
to be discovered behind the kaleidoscopic scene of passing 
historical events. : 

The people is the chic} creator, the real subject of history 
—this is the fundamental proposition of historical mate- 
rialism. Now let us consider the concept of the people. This 
concept is used both in the broad sense, coinciding with the 
concept of the population or the nation, and in the narrower 
sense, meaning the masses, the makers of history. 

The concept of the masses or the mass of the peopie is a 
category that changes and develops historically. it must 
be considered in relation to certain socio-economic forma- 
tions, their specific social structure, and also in relation to 
the specific course of historical development of the given 
society and the given country. In class society the masses 
may include various social classes. But whatever the histor- 
ical changeability of the class composition of the masses, 
this concept always (1) has its core in the mass of the work- 
ing people who produce material goods; (2) embraces the 
overwhelming majority of the population, as oppesed to the 
anti-popular upper crust of society, the reactionary classes: 
and (3) includes all social strata who promote social progress 
(hence in certain historical circumstances the concept 
“masses” or “people” may include certain non-working clas- 
ses, for example. the national bourgeoisie, inasmuch as it 
participates in the progressive movement of society). 

The idea of the determining role of the masses in history 
is already implied in the all-important proposition of histor- 
ical materialism, according to which the production of 
material goods is the life-giving basis of society, and the 
development of the productive forces ultimately determines 
all social processes. We have already seen that the produc- 
tive forces of society are not merely the instruments and 
means af labour but above all people, the working people. 
the producers of material goods. ‘The mass of the working 
people forms a creative productive force of the greatest 
importance.! The imperceptible, often hidden development 


1 Yaletoy made his own inimitable comment on this fact when 
roadie Solewgay’s History of Russias “When you read oof haw ihres 
plundered, ruled. conquered and destroyed ‘and history tells us al 
yrtiejrige elsep. yer involuntarily ask yourself the questi: wit al Yall 
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of the productive forces of society was the underlying basis 
of the progressive historical movement of mankind; it paved 
the way for revolutions first in the mode of production. and 
then in the whole social system. 

The history of many peoples tells us of devastating wars 
in which towns and villages were laid waste and material 
and spiritual values destroyed (as in the time of the Hun 
or ‘Tatar-Mongolian invasions) but, whenever a_ people 
survived, it recreated and restored everything and slowly. 
after a period of recession, strength was gathered for a 
further movement forward to new, higher stages of social 
development. Herein lay the unfailing creative strength of 
the people. 

The new element in the historic role of the masses in 
the conditions of socialism is that their labour activity be- 
comes conscious creativity, a manifestation of a new attitude 
to labour, labour for oneself, for one’s own society. 

The experience of the socialist revolutions and the build- 
ing of socialism has shown in practice the bankruptcy of 
the bourgeois theories that the masses can play only a 
negative, destructive role in history. It stands to reason, of 
course, that the masses led by the working class and its 
Party, when making a socialist revolution, must first destroy 
the bourgeois state machine and abolish social relations 
based on exploitation. But this process is only the necessary 
condition for saving from destruction the productive forces. 
the material and spiritual values created by the people's 
labour. The main feature of socialist revolutions is not 
destructive but creative activity, the construction of the new, 
unprecedented forms of the socialist state. the organisation 
of social relations that de away with human exploitation and 
give the man of toil the status of a free workman, 


they plunder and destroy? And from. this question the mind posses t 
another: who produced that which was destroyed? How anid yw ipoeany 
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In past epochs the functions of administration in the 
economy’, in the state, in ideological life were the monopoly 
of the exploiting classes. In socialist society the people for 
the first time take their fate into their own hands and become 
masters of economic, political and spiritual life. For the first 
time in history there is the widest scope for all kinds and 
forms of creative activity on the part of the people. 

When only small groups of aristocrats, landowners or the 
upper strata of the bourgeoisie occupied the foreground ot 
history and the broad mass of people was condemned to 
“historical somnolence’,! society moved ahead very slowly 
indeed. And conversely, when the broad masses awoke. as 
they did at the crucial moments, history quickened its pace. 
This is particularly characteristic of the present age with its 
dynamism and profound revolutionary transformations in 
all spheres of life. 

World history testifies to the fact that the broader the 
masses of the people who come into motion, the more pro- 
found are the social and political transformations in society. 
And conversely, as the scale and depth of historicai action 
increases so do the numbers of people taking part in 
them. This is one of the most important laws of world 
history. 

The determining role of the masses in the sphere of the 
material and political life of society is indisputable. But is 
not the ever widening sphere of spiritual life an exception 
to this rule? 

No one can deny, of course, the role of men of genius in 
the field of philosophy, science, literature and art. What 
would philosophy and science have been without Democritus 
and Aristotle, Pythagoras and Archimedes, Copernicus and 
Galileo, Newton and Einstein, Darwin and Pavlov? What 
would world art have been without Praxiteles, Pheidias. 
Rafael, Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, Titian, Repin. 
Surikov, without Homer, Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe. 
Byron, Balzac, Pushkin, Gogol, Tolstoy, without Bach. 
Beethoven, Verdi, Chopin, Glinka and Tchaikovsky ’ 
Mankind is indebted to them for the immortal masterpicces 
of human culture. 


1V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 210. 
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3ut all the great artists were indissolubly linked with the 
people and with its art; art divorced from the people would 
be lifeless and insipid. The people provides the scientist, the 
poet, the writer with the treasury of language which it has 
evolved in the course of centuries. The people create fairy- 
tales, legends and songs. And all great artists have alway’s 
nuntched ther art from this imechaustible store of folk art 
“The people is nut only a force that creates all material 
values,’ Maxim Gorky wrote, “it is the only source of spir- 
itual values, a source that never runs dry, the first—in time. 
beauty and genuis—philosopher and poet, who has created 
all the great poems, all the tragedies of the earth, and the 
greatest poem of them all—the history of world culture.”! 

We know how great the part play ed by eminent scientists 
has been in the development of science. Nevertheless there 
is a certain pattern in scientific discoveries; the whole preced- 
ing development of science and technology paves the way 
for them. A German historian rightly observed: “Would 
Pythagoras’s theorem have remained unknown if Pythagoras 
and his school had never existed? Would we never have 
discovered the law of gravity without Newton? Would we 
have still been travelling in stage- coaches if Stevenson had 
not invented the locomotive?”2 : This means that the fate of 
science, of all culture is not determined by the accident of 
the birth of one or another genius. The development of 
science and art is a law-gov erned process. 

Unless we recognise the determining role of the masses 
in history, we can never understand the. unity and continuity 
of the historical process. Individuals, even great individuals, 
come and go, but the people remain as the maker and euard- 
ian of culture, Janguage, traditions. and great material and 
spiritual values. 

The people, of course, is not a faceless, homogeneous mass 
‘At crucial points in the historical process. at the turning 
points of history, the social classes, the Masses who made 
history were led by outstanding historical | hgvures. Apprecia 
tion of their role is essential to an understanding of the 
movement of lustory in all its caurodre (© particul, US. 
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In the final analysis it is the people that decide the fate 
of history. But the role of the masses cannot be considered 
in the abstract. in isolation from classes and parties, or from 
the leaders who guide them. As history shows, the role of 
the masses depends largely on what political and ideolog- 
ical leadership they have at a given period of history, in a 
given country. The example of Germany in the period of 
nazi domination demonstrates how in certain critical situa- 
tions the imperialist bourgeoisie with all the means of 
crushing and abusing the masses at its disposal can incite 
them to actions that contradict their fundamental interests 
and social progress. 

So, in order to arrive at a correct assessment of the histor- 
ical role of the masses we must clarify the actual role of 
organisations and parties, the role of outstanding personal- 
ities in history. 


3. The Role of the Individual in History 


The fundamental direction of social development, for 
example, the transition from feudalism to capitalism or the 
replacement of capitalist by socialist society, is determined 
by objective laws that do not depend on the will and con- 
sciousness of people, even the most outstanding. When con- 
sidering the general causes of historical development. we may 
temporarily put the role of the individual into the abstract. 
The same may be said of the actions of special causes and 
circumstances (for example. the influence on the historical 
process in a particular country of the level of its develop- 
ment and the particular features of the situation), which do 
not depend on separate individuals cither. But what we 
should not do is to ignore the role of the individual in 
explaining specific historic events, which depend not only 
on general and particuiar but also on individual causes. 
Thus, the course of revolution in a particular country, and 
also the course and outcome of wars between states and 
other concrete historical events depend not only on the main, 
determining causes, but also on such factors as the wisdom 
and foresight or, conversely, incompetence and shortsighted- 
ness of the leaders who presided over these events. Unless 
we take into account these factors, these historical aeci- 
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dents of every kind, the living, concrete history acquires a 
fatalistic and mystical character. 

In 1871 Marx wrote to L. Kugelman: “World history .. 
would be of a very mystical nature, if ‘accidents’ played no 
part. These accidents naturally form part of the general 
course of development and are compensated by other acci- 
dents. But acceieration and delay are very much dependent 
upon such ‘accidents’, including the ‘accident’ of the charac- 
ter of the people who first head the movement.”! Thus, Marx 
specially emphasises the role of people who first take com- 
mand of events. 

The Marxist position on the question of the role of the 
individual in history was set forth in the clearest of formulas 
by Lenin: “Marxism differs from all other socialist theories 
in the remarkable way it combines complete scientific so- 
briety in the analysis of the objective state of affairs and the 
objective course of evolution with the most emphatic rec- 
ognition of the importance of the revolutionary energy, 
revolutionary creative genius and revolutionary initiative 
of the masses—and also, of course, of individuals, groups. 
organisatoins and parties that are able to discover and 
achieve contact with one or another class.’ 

History is made by man and only by man. Consideration 
of the objective conditions that determine men’s actions is 
the only way of scientifically explaining the role of both 
classes and parties and of historical figures in social life. The 
point that we have to decide is under what conditions a given 
individual is assured of success in the achievements of his 
aims and under what conditions even outstanding people 
must inevitably suffer failure. 

We have only to recall Cervantes’ Don Quixote, who 
set out to perform knightly deeds of valour. We are touched 
by his noble impulses and yet he is absurd, pitiful and 
tragic in his encounters with the new circumstances that 
ure so far removed from the days of chivalry. History tells 
us of many such heroes. men who chose to act regardless 
of the circumstances, regardless of all obstacles. History 
also records the case of the warlord who wages great and 
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successful campaigns and builds a mighty empire which, 
upon his death, rapidly falls into decline and disappears. 

Only those historical achievements endured and went 
ahead in their development that corresponded to the objec- 
tive conditions. the needs, goals and possibilities of their 
time. The crucial factor in the success of any individual is 
correct assessment of these conditions and needs, the ability 
to detect the real social forces on which to rely. 

Historical conditions ultimately determine the scope of 
the individual’s activity. Not even the most outstanding 
personalities have ever escaped from this framework. For 
example, if the necessary material prerequisites or condi- 
tions for a new socio-economic formation have not yet 
matured in the womb of the old society, no historical figure 
can call that formation into being. No one, no individual 
can make history according to his will or cause social devel- 
opment to flow backwards, for example, from capitalist 
to feudalism or the slave-owning system. Hitler’s phrenetic 
attempt to impose on Europe something in the nature of a 
slave system under the aegis of the “German race’ ended 
in shameful fiasco, just as similar attempts of other reaction- 
ary leaders had done before him. 

Great men. like the great social ideas which they create 
and express, usually arise in critical periods of world history 
or the history of a particular nation. It is not great men who 
create and call into being great epochs but, on the contrary, 
the latter provide the favourable soil. the conditions, in 
which the talents, genius and natural gifts of a certain per- 
sonality can mature, display themselves and come to fruition. 

Oliver Cromwell was the son and representative of the 
English bourgeois revolution; his gifts as a statesman and 
general were able to evolve thanks to this revolution. Had 
it not been for the great French bourgeois revolution, neither 
France nor the world would ever have known Mirabeau., 
Saint-Just. Robespierre or Napoleon and his marshals, 
most of whom were men of simple origins. 

It js historical conditions and historical needs that pro- 
duce outstanding leaders. “That such and such a man and 
preciscly that man arises at a particular {ime in a particular 
equntry is. of course, pure Chance. But cut him out and 
there will be a demand for a substitute, and this substitute 
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will be found, good or bad, but in the long run he will be 
found. That Napoleon, just that particular Corsican, should 
have been the military dictator whom the Republic, exhaust- 
ed by its own warfare, had rendered necessary, was chance: 
but that, if a Napoleon had been lacking, another would 
have filled the place, is proved by the fact that the man 
was always found as soon as he became necessary: Caesar, 
Augustus, Cromwell, etc.’’! 

It cannot be denied, of course, that the outstanding per- 
sonality leaves his mark on the events which he commands. 
It is possible that if Napoleon had been replaced by another 
general, France would not have enjoyed such military suc- 
cesses and the actual course of events that led first to the 
rise and then to the fall of Napoleon would have been 
different. But the general direction of France's economic. 
social and political development in the 19th century would 
not have altered. 

Another objection is sometimes raised to the proposition 
that great men appear in response to social needs. It is 
argued that there were epochs that needed great men. he- 
roes, proclaimers of new and splendid ideals, but they failed 
fo appear. So, such epochs remained periods of stagnation, 
neglect and inertia. The Middle Ages are usually given as 
an example. 

But the Middle Ages were an epoch of relative stagna- 
tion not because there were at this time no great men. no 
outstanding political figures: individuals of great natural 
gifts were born in this epoch also but time and circumstance 
save no encouragement to their talents. The domination of 
the church, of the Inquisition, generated an atmosphere and 
moral climate when free thought never appeared, was snuffed 
ouf. or withdrew to a monastery cell. Only on his death 
bed, when his davs were numbered. was the great Caper - 
micus able to hurl a challenge at the old. dogmatic views 
concerning the position of the Earth in the solar Svstem. 

Nevertheless, even in medieval times slow, hidden pro- 
cesses were at work that in the end led to the Age of the 
Renaissance and to the emergence of brilliant galaxies of 
great philosophers, scientists, writers and artists, 
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This bears out the general law that the emcrgence of 
great men is the expression of the needs and aims of their 
epoch. Of course, the measure and depth of their alilitw to 
express and promote these aims depend on their personal 
qualities and gifts. The emergence of eminent figures is not 
an automatic process. for here accident is interwoven with 
necessity. 

It may be said, however. quite definitely that the scale of 
the historic figure depends in the long run on the scale of 
the tasks with which the epoch confronts him. It is no ac- 
cident. therefore. that the epoch of socialist revolution, 
signifving the deepest of all transformations in history, pro- 
duces historic leaders and thinkers of colossal proportions. 
This is an epoch when new millions of people awaken and 
join in the making of history and when the leadership of these 
masses demands truly titanic revolutionary thought and action. 


4, The Historic Role of the Leaders 
of the Working Class and Socialist Revolution 


Every class produces its heroes. Marx and Engels were 
the ideologists of a new class—the revolutionary proletar- 
iat: they were founders of the new, proletarian party—the 
League of Communists, the organisers of the First Interna- 
tional, a world-wide association of working men. Marx 
made great scientific discoveries that are of world historic 
significance. 

The creation of the dialectical-materialist philosophy, 
the theory of surplus value, the discovery of the proletariat 
as the new revolutionary class, the scientific substantiation 
of its historic mission—any one of these great discoveries 
would have been enough to perpetuate the memory of Marx 
for centuries to come. Sometimes people ask: “Could scien- 
tific socialism have appeared without Marx?” The history of 
human thought led up naturally to the creation of sclentific 
eqacialism. This was noted by Engels: “While Marx discov- 
ered the materialist conception of history, Thierry, Mignet, 
Cazot. and all the Enelish historians up to 1850 are CVI 
dence that it was being striven for, and the discovery of the 
came conception by Morgan preves that the time was rips 
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for it and that it simply had to be discovered.”! Neverthe- 
‘oss. in speaking of the historical law-governed nature of 
\iarxism, Engels subtracted nothing from the genius of its 
creator: “Marx stood higher, saw further, and took a wider 
and quicker view than all the rest of us.... Without him 
the theorv would not be by far what it is today. It there- 
fore rightly bears his name.’’? 

The example of the historic role played by Marx indicates 
net only what a genius can do but also what even the 
greatest individual cannot do if the existing conditions set 
limits to his activity. No matter how great the revolutionary 
activity. of Marx and Engels, the socialist revolution did 
not grow to full maturity in their epoch. Certain objective 
conditions were lacking. And the working class itself was 
not vet ready to carry out its historic mission. So, although 
Marx and Engels discovered the most general laws of social- 
ist revolution and its driving forces. the practical realisa- 
tion of these discoveries remained the task of the future and 
the cause of an age that was yet to come. 

The historical destiny of Marx’s teaching might have 
taken a different course but for the work of Lenin. but for 
his struggle for revolutionary Marxism against the revi- 
sionists and dogmatists. Lenin’s appearance on the historical 
scene as the creator of Leninism, the Marxism of the pres- 
ent epoch, as the founder of the party of Bolsheviks, the 
leader of the Great October Socialist Revolution and found- 
er of the world’s first socialist state exerted a great influ- 
ence on the course of history. 

History testifies to the fact that when the necessary ma- 
terial conditions for the destruction of the old social svstem 
have matured, when its internal contradictions have become 
sufficiently acute, when there emerge social forces that are 
capable of resolving these contradictions by revolutionary 
means, a tremendous significance is then acquired by the 
subjective factor—the activity of a revolutionary organisa- 
Hien or party and also of experienced leaders with the neces- 
cary authority and foresight, who are capable of oreanisine 
And rousing the masses to bold revolutionary action. 
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Lenin’s strength as a proletarian leader lay in his ability 
to combine theory and revolutionary practice, his massive 
power of creative thought and will to take revolutionary 
action. 

Lenin was the unsurpassed strategist and organiser of 
proletarian revolution. He possessed a tremendous ability 
to foresee scientifically the development of events, the pos- 
sible zigzags and unexpected turns in the course of history, 
to understand the behaviour of the enemy and the waver- 
ing elements. and at the same time to build up with the 
support of the new type of Marxist party a revolutionary 
army and to win allies for the proletariat. Lenin believed 
in the limitless strength of the working class, of the 
people. 

Like Marx, he was hostile to any worship of the indi- 
vidual, to any personality cult, which he regarded as fun- 
damentally contradictory to the whole spirit and essence 
of their teaching. 

The example of Lenin’s life and work illustrates the 
great historical role of the leaders of the proletariat, of the 
mass of the working people. It is because this role is so 
great that the bourgeoisie wages a ruthless war on the com- 
munist, working-class movement and its leaders. First of 
all, it seeks to decapitate the movement. One has only to 
recall the murders of Karl Liebknecht, Rosa Luxemburg. 
Ernst Thalmann and others. 

A more subtle method is to try to terrorise the movement 
through the press, radio, television and other propaganda 
media. There is also the bribery of certain leaders of the 
working-class movement with offers of highly paid sine- 
cures. And finally, there are flattery and praise for the 
leaders that in some way or other abandon the principles 
of revolutionary Marxism. succumb to nationalism or revi- 
sionism, and undermine the unity of the international com- 
munist movement. Long ago. at the beginning of this cen- 
tury one of the leaders of German Social-Democracy, Au- 
cust Bebel. showed how clearly he had understood the 
motive behind such tactics. When the German bourgeoisie 
Javished praises upon him, he exclaimed: “Ah, old Bebel, 
what foolishness have you committed to deserve the enemy's 
praise!” Today. as then, the bourgeoisie has a_ very 
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different attitude for consistent and steadfast leaders of the 
working class—it hates and persecutes them. 

The bourgeois propaganda campaign against the socialist 
countries, and also against the communist and working- 
class parties and their leaders became particularly intense 
at the time of the CPSU’s criticism of the cult of Stalin's 
personality. They attempted to present the personality cult 
as something inherent in the socialist system. something 
derived from the principles of Leninism and its teaching 
on the Party. But this assertion bears no resemblance to the 
truth. The cult of personality, a superstitious attitude te 
outstanding figures, their deification, has occurred at various 
times, both in the distant past and in the present dav. Michel 
Verret states in his book Théorie et politique that in France 
over the last 160 years there have been several personality 
cults connected with the names of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Napoleon III, De Gaulle and others. This indicates that the 
emergence of personality cults at various times in various 
countries demands a specific historical explanation. 

The CPSU, its Central Committee. on their own initiative 
severely criticised the cult of Stalin’s personality as some- 
thing that contradicted the nature of socialism and the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism, as a departure from Lenin- 
ist standards of inner-Party life. The scientific explanation 
of the conditions in which this personality cult grew up was 
given in the well-known resolution of the Central Commit- 
tee of the CPSU of June 30, 1956. 

As the Central Committee's resolution shows, a personal- 
ity cult may be provoked both by certain objective circum- 
stances and by subjective factors. The objective circumstan- 
ces include, for example. the difficulty and complexity of 
the tasks of overcoming backwardness, the intensity of the 
class struggle within the country and in the international 
field, which demanded the strictest centralisation of leader 
ship and iron discipline in the Party and entailed certain 
restrictions of democracy. | 

The Soviet country was 50 to 100 years behind the cap 
talist countries in technological and ceonomic dewclopment 
This lag had to be overcome in the shortest Posse le tire 
With only internal resources to draw upon, a huge counters 
had tor doe industrialised and cleetrihed. its backward ante 
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culture restored and reorganised on the basis of socialism, 
and re-equipped with modern machinery. In a country in 
which before the revolution 72 per cent of the population 
had been illiterate this meant that there had to be a cultural 
revolution. 

The situation was further complicated by the need to 
fight trends hostile to Leninism within the Party. At that 
time the opposition in the Party, led by Trotsky, maintained 
that the attempts to build socialism in one country, and 
a backward one at that, confronted by conservative Europe, 
was a hopeless task. The right-wing opportunists came out 
against a rapid rate of industrialisation, against the struggle 
with the kulaks and in favour of the spontaneous develop- 
ment of agriculture. What would have happened to the 
Soviet country if the theoretical and political platform of 
Trotsky and Bukharin had triumphed in the Party? This 
might have meant the destruction of Soviet power and the 
cause of socialism. The Communist Party had to defeat 
Trotskyism and right-wing opportunism both theorcticallv 
and politically and set scientifically calculated rates of 
socialist construction. The struggle against the nationalistic 
deviation and for internationalism was also of great im- 
portance. 

The cult of Stalin’s personality arose against the back- 
ground of the successes achieved in the 1930s by the Party 
and the country. These successes were unprecedented: thev 
signified a gigantic leap from the wooden plough and oil 
lamp to first-class tractors. automobiles, and hydroelectric 
stations. In these vears Stalin won great prestige in_ the 
Party and among the people. But at a certain stage this pres- 
tive began to grow into a cult of his personality. Everything 
that had been achieved by the activity of the people and the 
Party was wrongly attributed to one man. A great part in 
this process was undoubtedly played by subjective factors, by 
the negative traits in Stalin’s own character, which Lenin 
had pointed out at the end of 1922 and beginning of 1925 
in his letter to the Party Congress—rudeness, disloyalty. to 
comrades. intolerance of criticism. and a lack of the modesty 
that had characterised the founders of Marsism-Lenimism. 

Hlowever. no matter what negative consequences resulted 
from this personality cult, involving violations of collective 
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leadership, inner-Party democracy and Soviet legality. it 
could not change the character of the socialist system or 
shake the foundations of socialism. The essential factor in 
all the great historical transformations that were achieved 
was the mass, nation-wide heroism, the unprecedented his- 
torical creativity of the people, led by the CPSU. 

Having overcome the negative consequences of the per- 
sonality cult, the CPSU provided all conditions for the de- 
velopment of democracy within the Party and the country 
as a whole. The Leninist standards and principles of col- 
lective leadership, which made it impossible for excessive 
power to be concentrated in the hands of individuals or for 
them to step beyond the control of the Party and the people. 
were reinstated. All-round development of criticism and 
self-criticism at all levels, with no respect of persons. is 
also a safeguard against personality cults. 

The example of the CPSU shows that only a party, trained 
on Marxist lines, can find the strength to overcome such 
a cult and its negative consequences. The experience and 
lessons of the struggle for socialism in the USSR and in 
other countries provide proof that the guarantee of victory 
is loyalty to the principles of Marxism-Leninism and_ its 
teaching on the objective laws of revolution and the con- 
struction of socialism, to the principles of socialist interna- 
tionalism. Departure fiom these principles, belittlement of 
the role of the Party and the significance of the Leninist 
standards of collective leadership sooner or later leads to 
grave mistakes and great dangers: there arises. as in China. 
a serious threat to the cause of socialism. 

The Marxist-Leninist doctrine on the role of the masses 
and the individual in history teaches Communists to rely in 
all their activity on the masses and to lead them forward. 
It demands skill in giving full encouragement to their ini- 
tiative and fighting against evervthing that restricts that 
initiative. Finally, it makes it incumbent on all leaders, at 
every level, to arrive at a sober and objective assessment 
of that role. to eschew boastfulness and conceit and make 
every effort to Acquire the style of work that Lenin be 
queathed. 

Generalising the experience of the strugele for the masses. 
the Party’s experience of leading the masses, Lenin wrote 
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“Keep in touch with the masses. 

“Live close to them. 

‘Know their moods. 

“Know everything. 

“Understand the masses. 

“Be able to approach them. 

‘Win their absolute truth. 

“Leaders must not become isolated from the masses they 
lead, or the vanguard from the whole army of labour... . 

“Do not flatter the masses and do not break away from 
them.” 

These laconic lines contain the essential principies of 
Marxism-Leninism concerning the interrelationship between 
the masses, classes, the Party and its leaders. 


1 VI. Lenin. Complete Works, Fifth Russ. ed., Vol. 44. pp- 497-95. 


Chapter XXl 
HISTORICAL PROGRESS 


The problem of historical progress occupies an important 
place in the science of society. ‘his problem is the subject 
of fierce ideological struggle because any elucidation of it 
unplies an evaluation of the present and future of man- 
kind, its short-term and long-term prospects of development. 
Is mankind moving towards higher forms of social life. 
towards more enlightened and humane social relations. 
towards a higher culture and moral consciousness? Or, con- 
versely, is it sliding towards thermonuclear disaster, towards 
catastrophic overpopulation, towards the biological degener- 
ation of man, ete.? These arguments, as we see, question 
the very existence of historical progress. What is the es- 
sence of progress, what are its driving forces? What stan- 
dard enables us to distinguish the progressive from the reg- 
ressive im social development? These are some of the im- 
portant aspects of the problem under consideration. 


1. The Essence of Historical Progress 


The idea of progress formulated by such advanced bour- 
geois social thinkers of ISth century as Turgot, Condorcet 
and Herder became predominant in the 19th century. That 
was the time of the rapid rise of capitahsm and te many 
bourgeois historians, sociologists and philosophers the idea 
of social progress appeared to be almost self-evident, 

But the pre-Marxist philosophers and secivlovists could 
not reweal the true essenee. the laws and driving forces of 
historical progre’s. Proceeding from the positions of ndeal- 
wm, they sought the causes ef human development im the 
spiritual principle. in the human intellect’s infinite abilin 
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to perfect itself (Yurgot and Condorcet) or in spontaneous 
seif-development of the Absolute Spirit (Hegel). Accord- 
ingly, they also saw the criterion of progress in phenomena 
of a spiritual nature, in the level of development of a par- 
ticular form of social consciousness: science, morality, law, 
religion, etc. But there was still no explanation of what 
actually evoked these forms of social consciousness, or what 
caused their change and development. 

Another notable deficiency of many pre-Marxist concep- 
tions of social progress was their non-dialectical view of 
social life. Social progress was interpreted mainly as a 
smooth evolutionary development without revolutionary 
leaps, without retrogressive movements, as a steady ascent 
in a straight line. The sociologists Auguste Comte and Her- 
bert Spencer, for instance, virtually ignored the contradic- 
tory, antagonistic nature of the social progress of their day 
and treated the struggle of the oppressed masses against the 
bourgeois system as a “morbid phenomenon”, as an obstacle 
to the development of civilisation. 

Finally, bourgeois thought restricted social progress to the 
framework of capitalist society. Hence the conclusion was 
drawn that any attempt to go beyond the bounds of this 
society would be regressive and, essentially, doomed to 
failure. 

Marxism overcame the weaknesses and deficiencies of pre- 
Marxist conceptions of historical progress and discovered 
its true essence and driving forces. The founders of Marxism 
refused to consider the problem of historical progress in the 
abstract, just as they had rejected consideration of society 
in general. Marx warned that “the concept of progress is on 
the whole not to be understood in the usual abstract farm” .* 
This implies that phenomena which are progressive in one 
historical epoch (capitalism, for example) become reaction- 
ary in another. The demand for concrete analysis entails 
finding out the specific features of progress in different 
socio-economic formations. 

The history of mankind, despite its contradictions, tem- 
porary periods of stagnation and regression, 1s ultimately an 
ascent. a movement from the old to the new, from the sim- 
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ple to the complex. As it develops, mankind creates more 
powerful productive forces, a more effective economy, more 
perfect forms of political administration, expanding in vary- 
ing degrees the limits of man’s opportunities and freedom. 

The materialist interpretation of social life revealed that 
the driving forces of historical progress lay in the womb 
of society itself. The forces that determine social develop- 
ment are at one and the same time the driving forces of 
historical progress. The roots of historical progress should 
be sought first in the sphere of material production, in the 
economy, that is to say, in the decisive sphere of social life. 
The struggle of the progressive classes against obsolete pro- 
duction relations, against reactionary socio-political systems, 
was and still remains a powerful, in fact, the decisive force 
in ascending historical development. 

Historical progress is particularly evident in the replace- 
ment of socio-economic formations. All the formations 
preceding communism have necessarily, one after the other, 
prepared their own negation. At a certain stage of devel- 
opment a historically restricted type of production rela- 
tions that had dominated a certain socio-economic forma- 
tion began to hinder the advance of the productive forces 
and thus condemned itself to destruction. The emergent new 
formation ensured a more rapid development of the pro- 
ductive forces. 

The development of the productive forces has been stead- 
ily accelerating. Thus, the stone implements of the Shel- 
lean epoch existed without any substantial change for nearly 
500,000 years. The transition from steam power to machines 
powered by electricity, on the other hand, required less than 
a century. Still shorter was the time required for the tran- 
sition to the initial phases of the industrial use of atomic 
energy. Progress in the development of the productive 
forces ultimately conditions progress in the sphere of pro- 
duction relations, in social institutions and in the spiritual 
development of society. 

The progressive development of society reveals itself not 
only in the trapsition from one socio-economic formation 
to another but also within the bounds of that formation. 
Does this mean that throughout its existence any particular 
socio-economic formation develops in a line of ascent? This 
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cannot be said of the formations preceding communism, 
which at a certain stage in their development lose their 
former progressiveness and begin to retard the movement 
of history. This was the case with slave-owning society, feu- 
dalism and capitalism, particularly in the imperialist stage 
of its development. In the epoch of imperialism the pro- 
ductive forces, scientific knowledge and technology do, of 
course, develop, but capitalism as a whole at this stage acts 
as a reactionary, regressive phenomenon generating destruc- 
tive forces that threaten the very existence of the peoples. 

At every stage in history the defenders of obsolete re- 
gimes have opposed historical progress with all the means 
at their disposal. But not a single reactionary class has ever 
been able to stop the ascending development of mankind. 
Their efforts have led only to a more or less prolonged 
delay in the victory of the new social system. 

Not only social relations but also culture and the moral 
consciousness of the peoples follow an ascending line of 
development. The development of mankind as a whole is 
both a process of negation of the obsolete and a process of 
preserving the values (material and spiritual, including 
moral) which enable us to master the forces of nature and 
increase man’s power over the spontaneous course of social 
development. Here we have a dialectical negation—the 
negation of the old system with the retention and multipli- 
cation of all its positive gains. The historical process thus 
emerges not as a simple sequence of socio-economic forma- 
tions but as forward movement, because every new forma- 
tion surpasses its predecessors in productivity of labour, so- 
cial and political organisation and intellectual culture, in 
the conditions that the given society provides for man’s de- 
velopment. . 

The consecutive replacement of socio-economic formations 
is not to be understood in the sense that when a new, more 
progressive formation arises the old formation at once 
disappears from the face of the earth. This process is more 
complex and more prolonged. It is a known fact that differ- 
ent formations may coexist in one and the same historical 
period. But sooner or later the obsolete social structure must 
inevitably quit the historical scene, giving way to the higher 
social forms. This process of the supplanting of social forms 
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took place, and is still taking place, through the struggle 
of classes and social revolution. ; 

The opponents of Marxism-Leninism distort the scien- 
tilic imterpretation of the essence and driving forces of 
social progress. They attribute to Marxism-Leninism the 
idea that the leve! of development of the productive for- 
ces automatically determines the level of progress i all 
other spheres of social life, including the sphere of intel- 
lectual culture. This assumption contradicts the social prac- 
tice and principles of Marxist theory. It is well known, tor 
example, that 19th century Russia was far behind a number 
of European countries in development of the productive 
forces, but this did not prevent her from producing great 
thinkers, writers, composers and artists. The comparatively 
high level of the productive forces in the conditions of mo- 
nopoly capitalism, on the other hand, exists side by side 
with a decline in the moral consciousness of the ruling clas- 
ses and with such barbarity as fascism, racism, genocide. 
and imperialist wars. 

The development of intellectual culture (and superstruc- 
tural phenomena in general) cannot be inferred directly from 
the level of the productive forces without taking into ac- 
count the production relations, explicit class contradictions 
and a large number of other factors. It should not be for- 
gotten that superstructural phenomena are relatively inde- 
pendent of the economy, and that at times this indepen- 
dence may be very sharply expressed. Marx noted, for in- 
stance, that certain peaks in the development of art “by no 
means correspond to the general development of society: 
nor do they therefore to the material substructure, the 
skeleton as it were of its organisation”! 

_ While noting that, as a whole, the subsequent formation 
is more progressive than its predecessor, Marxism-Leninism 
warns against oversimplification of this proposition. The new 
formation does not necessarily surpass the old in all forms 
of culture. Thus, in some spheres of intellectual culture (for 
example, in philosophy) feudal society was inferior to that 
of the slave socety, but there can be no doubt that. as a 
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whole, the transition from slave society to feudal society 
signified not regress but progress in social development. 
Engels reproached the bourgeois Enlighteners of the 18th 
century for regarding the Middle Ages as a time when 
history stood still. “The great progress made in the Middle 
Ages—the extension of the area of European culture, the 
viable great nations taking form there next to each other, 
and finally the enormous technical progress of the 14th and 
15th centuries—all this was not seen.””! 

Historical progress is unthinkable without continuity 
between past and present, between present and future. 
In the relay of history some generations and peoples pass 
on all the fundamental, vitally important values to other 
generations and peoples. But are all cultural values drawn 
into the general stream of historical progress? History 
answers this question in the negative. For many reasons— 
for example, because of their remoteness from one another, 
their geographical isolation, the extreme unevenness in 
economic and cultural development of the peoples—it some- 
times happened in the past that values created by a par- 
ticular civilisation were never passed on and disappeared 
together with that civilisation. 

While regarding progress as an objective law of histori- 
cal development, Marxism-Leninism warns against the prim- 
itive interpretation of social progress as a straight and steady 
ascent from the lower to the higher. The victory of the 
new system does not follow a strict timetable. A combina- 
tion of circumstances sometimes has led to the temporary 
defeat of the historically progressive forces and delayed 
the accomplishment of objectively mature historical tasks. 
The history of the establishment of capitalism has shown 
how devious and contradictory this process has been in 
different countries. 

Objecting to the oversimplified interpretation of prog- 
ress, Lenin wrote: “...It is undialectical, unscientific, and 
theoretically wrong to regard the course of world history 
as smooth and always in a forward direction, without oc- 
casional gigantic leaps back.” This scientific generalisation, 


1K Marx and F. Engels, Selected Works, Vol. 3. p. 350. 
2 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 310. 
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warning against the interpretation of ascending devel- 
opment as an automatic process, against the ignoring of the 
part plaved by historical accidents, is of great theoretical 
and practical importance in the period of the transition 
from capitalism to socialism. 

Half a century of existence of the socialist system has 
demonstrated how stubbornly the reactionary forces resort 
to every possible means, including war, to destroy the new 
society and reverse the course of history. 

World socialism has all the objective prerequisites for 
defeating the counter-attacks of imperialism and winning 
complete and final victory in the contest with the old world 
on a global scale. But the realisation of this objectively 
mature goal involves the revolutionary awakening of mil- 
lions and millions of people, action on the part of the pro- 
gressive parties. 

Vulgar economic materialism presents the course of 

history, the ascent from one stage of social development to 
another as an impersonal, purely spontaneous process in 
which people with their consciousness and will possess no 
more weight in the whirlpool of social events than grains 
of sand in a hurricane. Bourgeois ideologists quite often at- 
tribute this conception to Marxism. Alfred G. Meyer, for 
instance, in his book Leninism alleges that Marx seeks man- 
ifestations of world history in everything and regards him- 
self as its prophet and interpreter. “History, for Marx. 
played the role others attributed to divine forces, namely. 
to lead mankind to the new Eden.”! 
_ In point of fact Marx and Engels rejected the fatalist’s 
interpretation of historical necessity as something external 
that dominates people and their behaviour. Engels wrote: 
“History does nothing, it ‘possesses no immense wealth’, it 
‘wages no battles. It is man, real living man, that does all 
that, that possesses and fights; ‘history’ is net a persen 
apart, using man as a means for is own particular aims: 
history is nothing but the activity of man pursuing his 
aims. @ . 
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The fatalistic interpretation of progress condemns people 
to contemplation and passivity and justifies reliance on spon- 
taneity and letting things drift. The Marxist-Leninist par- 
ties, armed with the scientific conception of social develop- 
ment, work out a scientifically based strategy and_ tactics 
for the fundamental transformation of the world. 

The Marxist conception of social progress is opposed not 
only to the fatalistic but also to the subjective-idealist. the vo- 
luntarist interpretation. The latter derives from denial of the 
objective laws of history and therefore quite happily rejects or 
recognises progress on the basis of arbitrary appraisals of its 
essence. In contrast to this view Marxism-Leninism substan- 
tiates a strictly objective criterion of historical progress. 


2. The Criterion 
of Historical Progress 


What is the criterion of progress? By what essential 
attributes may the progressive phenomena in history be 
distinguished from the reactionary? 

To begin with, let us consider the many-sidedness of 
social progress. It is, in fact, a complex of different social 
processes. Every specific sphere of social life (the productive 
forces, economy, politics, law, science, morality, art, etc.) 
has its own special criteria of development and cannot be 
confused with another unless the attempt at its concrete. 
specific appraisal is abandoned. 

The question arises. whether under these conditions it 1s 
possible to speak of a general criterion of social progress. 
Many bourgeois philosophers, particularly the advocates of 
the theory of factors who deny the unitary basis of the social 
process and recognise only the mechanical interaction of 
equal social factors, answer this question in the negative. 

Marxism-Leninism takes the opposite stand. What we call 
4 socio-economic formation is an integral, living social or- 
eanism., a définite social system with its own special struc- 
ture, Jaws of development and functioning. If we are deal- 
ing not with a totality of separate parts but with their dia- 
lectical unity, their integrity, we must obviously have a 
ecneral criterion for comparing these entities and discover- 
ing whether they are progressive or regressive. 
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Inasmuch as economic relations constitute the foundation 
of any socio-economic formation and ultimately condition 
all aspects of social life, the general criterion of progress 
is to be sought, above all, in the sphere of economic rela- 
tions, in the sphere of production. 

In his work, The Agrarian Programme of Social-Democ- 
racy in the First Russian Revolution, 1905-1907, Lenin 
defines the productive forces as “the highest criterion of 
social progress...”.! This definition depends on the fact 
that in the unity of the productive forces and the relations 
of production the former constitute the content of the mode 
of production, are its most dynamic element and express 
the factor of continuity in the development of production 
and of the whole socio-historical process. Moreover, the 
level and character of development of the productive forces 
can be clearly defined and accurately measured. 

When we compare the primitive communal system, slave- 
owning society, feudalism, and the capitalist system with 
one another, the degree of historical progressiveness of 
these socio-economic formations is characterised primarily 
by the extent to which they ensure the development of the 
productive forces. 

The superiority of the communist formation over capital- 
ism lies in its revealing the possibility of more planned. rap- 
id and harmonious development of the productive forces. 
The high level of development of the productive forces and 
productivity of labour will make possible the creation of 
an abundance of material and spiritual goods under com- 
munism, and their distribution according to people's 
needs. 

In appraising the progressiveness or regressiveness of a 
social system, however, it is by no means sufficient to refer 
to the level. character and rate of development of the pro- 
ductive forces, taken by themselves, without considering the 
social consequences of their development, without consider- 
ing the interests of the working people. of man. It is ne 
accident that many bourgeois sociologists today are quite 
ready to divorcee the productive forces from relations of 
production which leads them to arbitrary constructions and 


1 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 13, p. 248. 
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erroneous appraisals. The American sociologist and econom- 
ist William Rostow, for instance, prefers to use the pro- 
ductive forces, particularly technical equipment, treated 
quite separately from the production relations, in classifying 
the stages of social development. 

But if one uses only the level of development of the pro- 
ductive forces, taken in isolation from the relations of 
production, from the social structure, from the actual po- 
sition of the producers themselves, American capitalism may 
appear to be marching in the vanguard of social progress. 
In reality, the high level of development on the productive 
forces in the United States is combined with an outmoded, 
class-divided socio-political system. What is more, facts 
cannot be treated statically. One must also consider the 
dynamics of their development. The productive forces of 
the socialist countries are at present at a lower level than 
those of the United States. But the socialist countries, most 
of which had to overcome the economic backwardness in- 
herited from the old system, are in the first stage of the 
communist formation. Not a single new  socis-economic 
formation can immediately, in the first stage of its devclop- 
ment, display all its advantages over the old formation. It 
takes time for the new social system to realise all its pos- 
sibilities. But even the first phase of communism is superior 
to capitalism in the type of its production relations because 
it ensures a higher and more stable rate of development of 
the productive forces. Socialism has opened up far greater 
possibilities than capitalism for development of the work- 
ing man—the most vital of all productive forces and_ the 
highest of all values. The character of the socialist relations 
of production—relations of co-operation and mutual assis- 
tance, relations based on public ownership—creates ali the 
objective conditions that will in time make socialist pro- 
duction superior to capitalist production in every respect. 

The criterion of progress proposed by Marxism is strictly 
scientific and objective and rules out any attempt to present 
as the fundamental measure of progress a factor that is 
itself determined by other, more fundamental elementary 
phenomena. ; oe 

It is sometimes suggested that this criterion is purely 
economic in Character and diverced from man, frem his 
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place and status in society. On these grounds we are offered 
various values of abstract humanism, moral perfection. etc.. 
as the criterion of progress. But the fact of the matter is 
that man, his present and future, his well-being and free- 
dom are the focal points both of Marxist science and the 
socialist system. In appealing to the productive forces, the 
character and conditions of their development, Marxism 
reveals the bedrock of human existence. for this is where 
lie hidden the forces that ultimately determine people's 
actual position. their standard of life, culture, the degree 
of realisation of freedom, the possibilities of their intellectual 
and moral development and perfection. 

It would be a mistake to imagine. however, that through- 
out the course of history the growth of the productive forces 
has directly coincided with the creation of more favour- 
able economic and political conditions for man’s develop- 
ment. Although, in general, the passage from one class for- 
mation to another was accompanied by a process of libera- 
tion of the masses from personal dependence, from legal 
enslavement, they nevertheless remained economically and 
politically oppressed. Historical progress was achieved at 
the cost of suppressing and restricting the working people's 
natural gifts and abilities. These gifts and abilities were 
sacrificed to the one-sided satisfaction of the demands placed 
upon the workman by preduction. Only the high level of 
productive forces achieved for the first time under capital- 
ism creates the prerequisites of a situation in which the de- 
velopment of some people and classes need not take place 
at the expense of others, in which the development of pro- 
duction can fully coincide with the demands for all-round 
human development. This historical aim is achieved by se- 
cialism, which overcomes the antagonistic character of se- 
cial progress. 


3. Antagonistic Character of Social Progress 
in Societies with Exploiting Classes 


In socteties based on private property and exploitation 
social progress must inevitably be bought at the cast of 
subjugating the majority of the population, the working 
people. and suppressing the individual. 
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The very development of class-divided societies results 
from the intense struggle between hostile social classes. The 
subjugation of huge masses of slaves was the historically 
inevitable condition of existence of ancient Greece and 
Rome, and of their culture. The insuperable contradiction 
between progress and the conditions of life of the working 
classes continued to exist both under feudalism and under 
capitalism. With bourgeois society in mind, Marx wrote: 
“At the same pace that mankind masters nature, man seems 
to become enslaved to other men or to his own infamy. 
Even the pure light of science seems unable to shine but on 
the dark background of ignorance. All our invention and 
progress seem to result in endowing material forces with 
intellectual life, and in stultifying human life into a mate- 
rial force.”’! 

Considerable changes have taken place, of course, since 
the time of Marx. The tendency towards absolute impover- 
ishment of the working class in some highly developed capi- 
talist countries has been arrested thanks to the growing or- 
ganisation and opposition of the oppressed masses. Under 
the pressure of the organised struggle of the working class. 
with the world socialist system in the offing, the monopo- 
lies have been compelled to make partial concessions in 
order to defend their fundamental interests, their class priv- 
ileges. Modern technology and equipment have demanded 
a certain level of education for the workers. 

Yet, all these changes do not affect the essence of capi- 
talism and consequently do not remove the contradictory 
nature of progress in the context of bourgeois society. No 
one can deny that millions of people in the developed capi- 
talist countries are alienated from the highest attainments 
of human culture. The bourgeois press is obliged to admit 
that a large portion of American youth does no serious 
reading whatever and gets by on “mass culture” products. 
The assembly line under capitalism stultifies person. the 
monotony of the work processes eats away his intellect. It 
may have been from observing this type of employee in 
capitalist production that Henry Ford was prompted to make 
the outrageous remark that the ideal factory worker would 
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be a well-trained ape. In the capitalist countries the scien- 
tific and technological revolution is accompanied by an 
increase in mental disease, by loss of interest in life and 
even the will to live, and by a steep rise in the number of 
suicides. 

Imperialism is trying to place the great achievements of 
modern science and technology at the service of its military 
machine, to transform them into means of destruction and 
annihilation. Marx wrote that the bourgeoisie achieved 
progress by forcing individuals and even whole peoples to 
travel an arduous path of blood and filth, poverty and 
humiliation. This judgement has been completely reaffirmed 
in the age of imperialism. Capitalism reaches the peak of 
its development in the sphere of production and at the same 
time lays bare its hostility to man, to his freedom, democ- 
racy and equality, to the development of the moral and 
artistic consciousness. 

Some bourgeois ideologists find it impossible to conceal 
this truth. The American journalist O. Toffler. for instance. 
writes in his significantly titled book Clash with the Future 
that with the existing capitalist organisation of society the 
forces released by rapid technical progress threaten to 
destroy man. Toffler does not deny the need to replace 
capitalism by some other system of social organisation, but 
is far from realising that only socialism can provide such 
a system. Erich Kahler, in his book The Meaning of ITis- 
fory, sees superrational civilisation degenerating into mech- 
anised barbarity. Man, Kahler observes, having tremen- 
dously increased his control over nature has lost control of 
himself, of his own nature. Tlogically. however. Kahler 
tries to present the antagonistic nature of progress under 
capitalism as a feature of all human histery. 

Many bourgeois ideologists write of the irreconcilable 
conflict between 20th-century scientific and technological 
progress, on the one hand. and a growing “cannibalistic 
morality” on the other. but they forget to confine this real 
conflict to the framework of capitalism. 

In the four or more centuries of its existence capitalism 
has created a tremendous gap between the econemic, polit 
ical and cultural development of some peoples compared 
with that of others. Colonialism plunged whole continents 
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into a state of stagnation. In a number of countries more 
than three-quarters of the population are illiterate owing 
to the antagonistic character of progress under capitalism. 
The standard of life of the peoples of these countries was 
and has remained ten to twelve times lower than in the 
developed capitalist states, while the average expectation of 
life in some of them is scarcely thirty years. 

Capitalism is preventing the further progress of mankind, 
the use of the miracles of human genius, the mighty sources 
of power in the interests of all men. As long as capitalism 
exists, the danger of a devastating thermonuclear war re- 
mains a real possibility. 

The assertions of bourgeois-reformist and revisionist the- 
oreticians concerning the changed nature of capitalism, its 
peaceful “transformation” into socialism, or something like 
socialism, cannot remove the urgency of the need for so- 
cialist revolution, for the complete abolition of the social 
forces and conditions hindering man’s ascent to a new and 
higher stage of development. 

Modern historical progress leads not to a “purified” cap- 
italism or whatever else one may choose to call it, not to a 
“mixed society” that is supposed to combine the features 
of capitalism and socialism, but to the complete elimination 
of the capitalist socio-economic formation. 


4. The Distinctive Features 
of Historical Progress under the Conditions of Socialism 


Man’s transition to socialism liberates historical progress 
from its antagonistic form, from social cataclysms. With the 
victory of socialism, Marx wrote, “human progress ceases to 
resemble that hideous pagan idol, who would not drink the 
nectar but from the skulls of the slain”.'! Henceforth progress 
takes place not in the interests of some classes and nations 
and not at the cost of others. It bears its fruit for the whole 
of society. The development of the productive forces, of 
science and technology. the growth of social wealth, signify 
a constant improvement of the material position and raising 
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of the cultural Jevel of all its members. This fact alone 
stimulates materially and morally the creative activity of the 
members of socialist society. Progress not only in the sphere 
of production but also in the sphere of cultural relations, in 
politics, in cultural construction, in spiritual life becomes the 
concern of the whcle people. This is what ensures the in- 
creased pace of social development in the conditions of sucial- 
ism. 

Socialism is not only a most important link in the ascend- 
ing development of mankind, it is also the beginning of an 
era when social progress becomes continuous and all-embrac- 
ing. “...Only socialism will be the beginning of a rapid. 
genuine, truly mass forward movement, embracing first the 
majority and then the whole of the population, in all spheres 
of public and private life.”’! 

This scientific prediction has been fully realised in practice. 
No serious theoretician in the West any longer questions the 
fact of the extremely rapid development of socialist countries. 
and particularly the Soviet Union. “One might have thought. 
only a decade ago,’ Emmet J. Hughes wrote in 1959, 
“that it would have been a considerable achievement if the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics should prove capable 
of rushing into this new age close behind the giant strides 
of America. The Soviet Union has done no such modest 
thing ...it has been the giant to set the pace, for others 
to follow.’? 

The real possibilities of steady progress spring from the 
planned, scientifically founded character of socialist develop- 
ment, from the conscious and purposeful activity of the mas- 
ses led by the Marxist-Leninist parties. 

But the speed and stability of social progress under social- 
ism is not automatic in character. There are. still some 
phenomena that are not completely controlled and guided by 
society. To achieve rapid, harmonious and all-round devel- 
opment of socialist society one has to perfect the scientilic 
management of all social processes. cut out mistakes of a 
voluntarist or any other type. conduct a Systematic campaign 
against backwagd. conservative and bureaucratic elements 
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and obviate all incompetent management of the various 
sectors of construction of the new society. 

The development of socialism, like that of any society, 
cannot occur without contradictions, without numerous diffi- 
culties, some of them extremely serious, that have to be over- 
come. The emergence and development of a complex social 
organism like socialist society demands organised effort on 
the part of the broad mass of the people, and great insight 
and persistence in the struggle for attainment of the goal. 

It is a specific feature of socialism, however, that the 
resolving of its contradictions contributes to its ascending 
development. But this is not a spontaneous process. The 
development of socialism, its gradual transition to the second 
phase of communism involves the correct and timely under- 
standing of any contradictions that may arise and the ability 
to deal with them effectively. 

The critics of socialism assert that in socialist society 
progress is achieved only in the sphere of production and 
does not affect the individual. This fabrication has been 
exposed today by practical experience. It is socialism that 
has raised millions of people to conscious historical creativ- 
ity, introduced them to culture and opened up wide opportu- 
nities for the versatile development of the individual. The 
highest achievement of socialism is the emergence of a new 
type of man with a collectivist consciousness, with a new 
humanist morality, a man actively devoted to the ideals of 
communism and armed with the most advanced world 
outlook. 

With the complete abolition of the capitalist system and 
the victory of communism the rate of historical progress 
will increase still further. The tremendous resources which 
are wasted today on military hardware, on building weapons 
of destruction, will be switched to the realisation of peaceful 
creative goals in the interests of all mankind. The complete 
elimination of work for private bosses, the eradication of the 
anarchy of production and economic crises, the rapid appli- 
cation of scientific and technological discoveries, the planned 
and proportional development of the world economy, tts 
specialisation and co-operation will unfold the widest pros- 
pects for historical development. = am — 

Victory of socialism is not the culmination of historical 
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progress. The constant and ever increasing growth of the 
productive forces will be the basis of a further improvement 
in all aspects of social life and of human development itself. 
Communism is not the culmination, but the beginning of 
genuinely human history. 


5. The Problem of Historical Progress 
in Contemporary Bourgeois Sociology 


As the era of socialism approached more and more bour- 
geois philosophers and sociologists dissociated themselves 
from the idea of ascending historical development. Even in 
the last century Paul Lafargue quite justifiably declared: 
“The appearance of the proletariat on the political scene in 
Britain and France has given the bourgeoisie qualms as to 
just how eternal its social supremacy is going to be. 
Progressive progress has lost its charms.” 

This fear of the future has been redoubled among modern 
bourgeois theoreticians. Pointing to the devastating world 
wars and regarding them as fatally inevitable, assessing social 
revolutions as “disastrous events”, many bourgeois ideologists 
assert that humanity is not ascending but descending, and 
even heading towards catastrophe. This false, pessimistic con- 
clusion is also backed up by arguments concerning inevitable 
overpopulation and man’s biological degeneration in the con- 
ditions of the scientific and technological revolution. 

Some representatives of idealist sociology try to substitute 
for the idea of progress the neutral concept of “change”. 
They assume that since both progressive and regressive 
movements take place in social life it is impossible to speak 
of any general ascending line of the historical process. 

Repudiation of historical progress is connected with denial 
of the law-governed character of historical development. If 
there are no objective laws of history, as many Western sucio- 
logists assert. it is absurd to talk of a law of historical prog- 
ress. 

Prompted by this interpretation of social life, the Ameri- 
can historian Géorge G. lggers concludes: “We can accept 
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the idea of progress today only with serious qualifications. 
Progress as yet is only a hypothesis and a very questionable 
one. '! According to Iggers, we can have only faith in the 
possibility of improving human life. 

The arbitrary interpretation of historical facts and the 
inability to see beyond the conflict of mutually exclusive 
tendencies of social development to what is paramount, 
necessary and law-governed, brings many bourgeois theore- 
ticians to the mistaken idea that progress is not a scientific 
concept but merely an ethical evaluation of facts tinged with 
the subjectivism and relativism that are allegedly inherent 
in all ethical evaluations. 

Far from denying Marxism actually reveals the contradic- 
toriness of the historical process and acknowledges that the 
process of general forward development includes regressive 
movements and also elements of cyclical development. 

Humanity in the shape of its progressive forces perfects 
not only the means of production but also the economic, 
social and political organisation of society, its spiritual wealth 
and standards of morality. Atavistic phenomena do over- 
throw the theory of evolution of the species. By the same 
token regressive, backward movements (fascim, devastating 
world wars) cannot cast doubt on the general progressive 
movement of mankind. 

Some opponents of the idea of social progress use outer 
space as their argument. The concept of progress cannot, of 
course, be applied to the Universe. Such concepts as “for- 
ward” and “back”, “progressive” and “regressive”, etc., are 
not applicable to space. This is a realm where worlds are 
born and destroyed, where the development of matter follows 
both an “ascending” and a “descending” line, and the inte- 
gration of the structures of matter is accompanied by their 
disintegration. It is therefore impossible to identify the char- 
acter and direction of development of space with the phe- 
nomena of social life. 

Other spokesmen of contemporary idealist sociology try to 
substitute for the idea of social progress the idea of eternal 
rotation. The advocates of this idea maintain that mankind 
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passes through certain phases and then returns to the starting 
line, to begin all over again. 

Of course, if one interprets the facts arbitrarily one can 
identify the primitive communal system with the communist 
society of the future, one can dig up “capitalism” in the 
ancient world, present socialist equality as a return to the 
“equality” of the early Christian communes, and then 
declare that everything repeats itself, everything returns and 
there is nothing new under the sun. Such assertions are based 
on superficial formal historical analogies and are highly 
subjective. The idea of the cyclical development of history 
with a continual return to the previous stages is deduced not 
from the actual historical process but from the products of 
the religious imagination. The attempt to present the history 
of man as running in a circle is bound up with the desire to 
perpetuate stages of social development that have been con- 
signed to the past. 

If we do attempt to denote the movement of history 
geometrically, we should speak not of a circle but of a spiral 
which, in ascending, only apparently returns to the initial 
position. Every new historical stage, while negating all that 
is obsolete and reactionary, simultaneously preserves and 
develops all the achievements of previous generations. This 
rules out not only a return to the old ways, but also anv 
marking time on one spot. 

We noted above that not all cultural values are passed 
on from one generation to another, from one people to 
another. There are values that are recognised only within 
the framework of one civilisation and disappear forever 
with the society that created them. One can trace in the 
history of mankind certain isolated, unique civilisations 
that disappeared utterly, contributing nothing, or almost 
nothing, to the subsequent cultural process. By absolutising 
this phenomenon some bourgeois philosophers build up 
fallacious theories presenting the history of mankind as the 
coexistence of isolated civilisations, arising, developing and 
dying out with no need to communicate, to exchange values 
to further develop the material and intellectual attainments 
of other peoples. 

One such theorist. the German philosopher Oswald Speng 
ler, wrote: “Instead of the monotonous picture of rectilinear 
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world history ... I see the phenomenon of a multiplicity of 
mighty cultures. ... Each has its own idea, its own passions, 
its own life, desires and feelings and finally its own 
death....”! Thus, Spengler concentrates his attention only 
on the qualitative differentiation of civilisations and plays 
down everything that links and unites them. This is his case 
for denying the unity of the historical process and its 
ascending development. Turning the fact of discontinuity in 
the development of civilisations into an absolute, Spengler 
discards the factor of continuity, of the genetic continuous 
link between them. Following in the wake of Spengler, the 
German philosopher Karl Jaspers and particularly the Brit- 
ish historian Arnoid Toynbee, each in his own way, make 
an absolute of the qualitative uniqueness of civilisations and 
erase the continuous links between them, the specific assim- 
‘lation of the achievements of one civilisation by another. 

In contrast to this trend in the philosophy of history, which 
stresses the uniqueness of social phenomena and processes, 
some bourgeois philosophers and_ sociologists absolutise 
repetition in history, The American sociologist Pitirim So- 
rokin, for instance, reduces the process of man’s historical 
development to the constant cyclical replacement of certain 
socio-cultural supersystems by other similar systems. It stands 
to reason that the concepts of “progress” and “regress” can- 
not be applied to such a historical rotation. 

Not all contemporary bourgeois ideologists deny progress 
in general. Some of them acknowledge progressive changes 
in spheres where they can be quantitatively expressed and 
possess unquestionable unity of value. The French sociolo- 
gist Raymond Aron believes this is so in scientific cognition 
and in technology. At the same time he repudiates the idea 
of progress in the economic sphere on the grounds that a 
more effective economy is not necessarily more justly orga- 
nised. This latter assertion would evoke no objection if 
Aron had in mind private-property or, to be more exact, 
capitalist society. It is a fact that there is no just distribution 
of material or spiritual values in such a socicty. But history 
does not end with capitalism. It will be superseded by the 
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chen, Beck, 1924, S. 27/28. 
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classless communist society, which not only achieves a far 
higher level of production but on this basis distributes the 
evods produced on the principle of the highest justice— 
according to the needs of the individual. Aron also denies 
progress in the field of politics and political institutions. fic 
assumes that “the various political regimes may be consid- 
cred as various solutions io one and the same problem. 
The transition from one regime to another is not a transi- 
tion from evil to good, from the lower to the higher, but a 
transition from one solution to another, each of which 
possesses certain merits and certain defects”.! According tuo 
these arguments the transition, say, from a democratic 
republic to a fascist state and vice versa is not “a transition 
from good to evil and from evil to good”. Either sulution, 
apparently, has its advantages and disadvantages. Sucti 
argumcnts are possible where historical progress is assessed 
not from the standpoint of the conditions of development 11 
the productive forces, the basic interests of the masses, the 
actual rights and other conditions of development of 
the individual, his real freedom, but trom arbitrary criteria 
that can be used to justify everything and condemn every- 
thing. 

in the present age, with millions of people achieving social 
and national liberation, it 1s becoming increasingly difficult 
for bourgesis ideologists to deny the idea of progress in 
history. Many of them therefore acknowledge progress but 
fundamentally distort its essence, direction, driving torces 
aud criteria. In contrast to the social pessimists they try te 
prowe that capitalism is ascending in its development and 
still remains the embodiment of social progress. 
These quasi-optimists are unable to conceal the profound 
contradictions and social cataclysms engendered by bour 
geois Society but they assume that in the course of scientilic 
and technolugical progress all the “darker sides” of caprtial- 
isin will be evercome and it will cease to be a Class-divided 
SOCICE and tur inte a society of “umversal well-being 
itte provides a ruthless exposure of this seeal uropie 
(apuation has tong since become a torce that hunders social 
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progress, that excludes harmonious development of the pro- 
ductive forces in the interests of the whole of society. 

Many bourgeois ideologists. who identify social progress 
with the development of capitalism and regard socialism as 
a deviation from the highway of ascending historical devel- 
opment, rely on violence as the most reliable means of 
defending and perpetuating capitalist civilisation. But the 
evidence of history testifies that not a single obsolete system 
in the past has ever succeeded in defending itself by means 
of violence, by holding man’s ankles as he seeks to climb to 
a new level of social progress. The most extreme forms of 
imperialist violence did not prevent the victory of socialism 
in the USSR, the break-away of many other countries from 
capitalism and the emergence of the world socialist system. 

The forces that are undermining capitalism continue to 
operate. By all available means capitalism seeks to preserve 
its existence. It combines violence with concessions, with 
reforms from above. and with the most sophisticated forms 
of misinformation. In its efforts to postpone and buffer eco- 
nomic crises the modern bourgeois state resorts io interven- 
tion in economic life, to the application of certain elements 
of planning and forecasting of capitalist production. All 
these and other measures of selt-preservation produce 
temporary results, but they cannot obviate the profound 
inner contradictions of a historically doomed system, and 
particularly the contradiction between the growing social 
character of production and the private capitalist form of 
appropriation, the contradiction between labour and capital. 
Imperialism intensifies social and national inequality. It 
stands in the way of the just distribution of material and 
spiritual values among all people and nations, fosters miili- 
tarism and unleashes devastating, murderous wars. No 
efforts on the part of the ruling forces of feudalism were 
able to save it from defeat or prevent society from passing 
on to a new and higher stage. The same irrevertible fate 
awaits capitalism. By the whole logic of historical develop- 
ment mankind is moving towards the classless communist 
society. 


CRITICISM 

OF CONTEMPORARY 
BOURGEOIS PHILOSOPHY 
AND SOCIOLOGY 


Chapter XXII 
CONTEMPORARY BOURGEOIS PHILOSOPHY 


Marxist-Leninist philosophy develops in the struggle 
against various trends in bourgeois philosophical thought. 
The history of 20th-century philosophy confirms the cor- 
rectness of Lenin’s dictum that modern philosophy is just as 
partisan as that of 2000 years ago, and that the contending 
parties are materialism and idealism.! Although the philos- 
ephical schools and trends that were fashionable at the 
beginning of the century have been replaced by new idealist 
trends, although the problems pointed by bourgeois philos- 
ophy have substantially changed, its epistemological founda- 
tions and class essence remain what they always were. On 
the other hand, the victory of socialism in the Soviet Union, 
and subsequently in the other countries that now form the 
world system of socialism, has sharply intensified the ideo- 
logical commitment of bourgeois philosophy, making it an 
inseparable clement in the incessant ideological war that 
imperialist propaganda wages against the world of social- 
icm. Modern bourgeois philosophy provides a unique reflec- 
tion of the contradictions of capitalist society at the present 
stage of its development. In Marxist social science these 
contradictions are summed up in the concept of the general 
crisis of capitalism. This crisis is a crisis of the economy and 
politics. culture and ideology, bourgeois social relations and 
the bourgeois individual. In some way or another it is bound 
to be reflected in philosophy, which is a major part of 


ideology. 


1 See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14, p. 358. 
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1. The General Crisis of Capitalism and 
the Special Features of Contemporary Idealism 


In the epoch of imperialism all the contradictions inherent 
in capitalism are exacerbated. Ultimately their source is the 
contradiction between the social character of production 
and the private mode of appropriation. This involves a 
whole system of social antagonisms—economic, political, 
and the contradictions between classes. In the epoch of the 
general crisis of capitalism these contradictions have reached 
such a peak that the bourgeoisie has become aware of its 
inability to stay at the helm of social progress, either in one 
country or on a world scale. The basic dogma of bourgeois 
ideology, particularly the ideas of the “eternity”, “natural- 
ness’, “reasonableness” of the capitalist social system, have 
been discredited by the historical experience of the masses, 
and bourgeois ideologists must now try to explain. the 
symptoms of the “disease” of contemporary capitalist society 
and use them, as best they can, to justify capitalism. 

While Marxist theory sets forth the aggravation of the 
contradictions of capitalism in the precise concepts of 
modern social science, bourgeois philosophy presents the 
crisis of capitalism as the crisis of “modern man”, “the 
spiritual crisis of the age”, “the crisis of technological civi- 
lisation’’, etc. In other words, it ignores the specific historical 
character of these phenomena, equating the historical future 
of capitalism with that of all mankind. Bourgeois ideologists 
interpret the degradation of the capitalist formation—and 
for them the life of this formation is their own life—as 
“the decline of world culture”, the “twilight of civilisation”, 
and so on. The reaction to the inevitable victorv of the new 
social relations is expressed in different ways—from an 
rationalist “activism” that calls for all-out resistance to 
the new system to pessimistic fatalism and pleas for reliance 
on God. 

The bourgeois world outlook in the 19th century was 
largely determined by illusions regarding the abilitw of 
capitalism to ensure stable and prolonged social progress 
The bourgeois ideologists of the 20th century are far from 
any such illusions. They are only too well aware of the fatal 
contradictions of capitalism, whose inescapable conflicts are 
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so obvious that optimism becomes an embarrassment. But 
the source of these conflicts is declared to be “man”, the 
human “soul”, which produces “out of itself” the contradic- 
tions of social reality. “The personal world”, writes the 
American religious personalist philosopher Edgar S. Bright- 
man, “is a world of conflict, both inner and outer. Persons 
and societies are in deadly conflict with each other and do 
not know how to stop.... Worst of all is the inner conflict 
within each person. The soul is in conflict because of its 
desires, its knowledge, its ignorance and prejudice, its weak- 
ness, its strength, its ambitions, its fears, its ruthlessness, its 
conscience.’! The way out proposed by Brightman lies in 
religion, in God, which, he claims, can bring peace to the 
tortured soul. More sophisticated philosophical notions 
avoiding the overt appeal to God interpret the conflicts of 
capitalist reality as an expression of the essence of the 
human relations in general and consequently fail to see any 
way out. 

This acknowledgement of the inescapability of conflicts 
as the determining fact of social life is direct evidence of 
the crisis of capitalist society and its misinterpretation by 
bourgeois philosophy. The time of thoughtless apology has 
passed; but bourgeois ideologists are incapable of discovering 
a way out of the crisis, of prescribing the scientific pro- 
gramme and means of overcoming it. 

Another important symptom of the crisis of bourgeois 
philosophy is the fundamental change in its attitude to 
science. Whereas the ideologists of the revolutionary bour- 
geoisie in the 17th and 18th centuries proceeded from 
scientific philosophy and believed in the power of human 
reason, many contemporary bourgeois philosophers propose 
the rejection of science and reason. “Science—the more 
seriously, rigorously and without prejudice it is generally 
understood and used—has essentially mo significance what- 
ever for acquiring and establishing a world outlook.” wrote 
the German philosopher Max Scheler. But what does this 
imply and why should it be preached in our “century of 
science” that science has no relations to world outlook? 


1 Edgar Sheffield Brightman. Vature and Calues, N. Y.. 1945, p. 66. 
2 Max Scheler, Gesammelte Werke, Bd. 6, Bern, 1963, S. 17. 
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Above all, hourgeois philosophers see in scientific knowl- 
edee—-particularly in social science—an = insirument of 
abiective social forecasting that indicates the doom of 
canitalist society and affirms the communist prospect un- 
folding before mankind. This is why thew try to prove that 
‘Shere cannot be” a scientific theorv that would reveal the 
laws of social development. The contemporary British 
philosopher Karl Popper writes, “.. .we must reject the pos- 
errr of a theorctical history: that is to say. of a historical 

ocial science that would correspond to theoretical physics, 
The re can he no scientific theory of historical developinent 
serving as a hasis for historical prediction.”! 

Here we come to another point of no less importance. 
The attitude of modern idealism to scientific knowledge is 
also determined by the interpretation of the revolution in 
natural science that took place at the turn of the 29th 
century and evoked a crisis in the basic theories of the 
19th-century natural sciences, which had been essentially 
mechanistic and proceeded from the notion of the perfection 
of scientific knowledge revealing the true nature of reality. 
It was beliewed that science was on the wavy to creating a 
complete and non-contradictory picture of the world, and 
ali that scientists had to do was to fill in the correct details. 
In general, the world was an ensemble of indivisible and 
immutable atoms whose mechanical motion in space de- 
termined the essence of all natural changes. The 
anthenticity, universality and stability of this picture was 
cuaranteed by the prestige of science. 

Anv knowledge, however, including concrete scientific 
knowledge is relative truth. and this was somethine that the 
metaphysically thinking natural scientists could mot admit. 
The revolution in the natural sciences as a result of which 
he physical picture of the 19th-century world yielded ploce 
{8 a new preture based on the thesry of relativity and 
quantum mechanics. confirmed thie triuh of Wialectical 
matenalism. But the speed and unexpectednmss with which 
ane picture of the world was superseded by another evoked 
the rejection of yraterialist epistemology by quite a number 
of screntisis, including sone important and influential ones 
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The denial of science’s right to objective truth and the 
sceptical underestimation of the significance of science in 
building a world outlook have continued to dominate beur- 
geais philosophy to this day, determining the character of 
its propositions in many respects. 

If science does not furnish a picture of the world that can 
lay claim to objective truth, correspondence to reality, phil- 
osophyv in its turn cannot claim an objectively meaningful 
generalisation of scientific knowledge. From being a “world” 
theory, the modern positivists argue, it must turn info a 
theory of knowledge, isolated from the world itself; in the 
final analysis it must cease altogether to be a theory, a 
“doctrine”, and become an activity consisting in the analysis 
of the language of science, and renouncing forever its 
“metaphysical” (philosophical outlook) pretensions. 

Irrationalists take a different approach. Whereas science 
is content with abstractions and consciously rules out everv- 
thing individual and “vital”, thus never venturing into the 
depths of human existence, the philosophical world outlook, 
so the irrationalists content, must proceed from “the fullness 
of the experience of life”. Philosophy must be not a science 
but “a different kind of thought, thought that in knewing 
simultaneously recalls me, awakens me. leads me to myself 
and changes me, ”! savs the German existential philosopher 
Karl Jaspers. 

What a lucky find for the religious philosophers was the 
admission of certain scientists, influenced by idealism anc 
agnosticism. that science was a mere collection of syinbols 
that could tell us nothing about reality itself! These philos- 
ophers immediately inferred boundless horizons for the re- 
ligious world outlook. After all. if science goes no further 
than abstract symbols, if it is content with genera} formulac, 
the work of building a world outlook can and should be re- 
linquished to religion, which has been sanctified by millenia 
of human history. 

The basic trends of contemporary bourgeois philosophy 
which deny the philosophical significance of scientific knowl- 
edge —modern positivism (neo-positivism), irrationalisn and 
religious philosophy arose out of this agnostic and idealist 


1 Karl Jaenwers Existen=philosoph ec. 2 Anflawe. Rerlin 1964. S 19 
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belittlement of science. They cannot, of course, be said to 
incorporate all the various idealist philosophical schools of 
the 20th century—a diversity which in itself testifies to 
the crisis of bourgeois philosophy, its inability to evolve 
even a partially integrated and unified world outlook. 
Nonetheless these trends focus all the main forms of con- 
temporary bourgeois philosophy as well as the secondary, 
intermediate trends. 


2. Neo-positivism, as the Idealist “Philosophy 
of Science” 


Positivism emerged as a philosophy in the 1830s and 
1840s. The bourgeoisie’s rejection of materialist, enlighten- 
ing ideas and revolutionary action, a rejection which 
followed its winning of economic and political supremacy. 
was the social source of positivism, while disillusionment 
regarding the possibilities of philosophy as a speculative 
“science of sciences” (like German classical philosophy) 
provided its theoretical basis. Its founder, the French 
philosopher Auguste Comte, envisaged positivism as the 
culmination of the evolution of human thought, which had 
passed from the “theological stage” to the “metaphysical”, 
and thence to the “positive” stage. At the first stage, he 
assumes, reality is made dependent on divine beings, at 
the second, these religious ideas are replaced by a 
speculative doctrine concerning the “essence” and “causes” 
of phenomena, and at the third stage “the human mind 
recognises the impossibility of acquiring absolute knowl- 
edge, gives up the idea of investigating the origin and 
purpose of the universe, of knowledge of the inner causes 
of phenomena, in order to engage in ... the discovery of 
their laws, that is to say, the immutable relations of con- 
sistency and similarity of phenomena™.! From the very 
beginning positivism regarded laws not as belonging to the 
very essence of phenomena (the latter was considered un- 
knowable), but as characterising only their external con- 


1 Comte's Sociology as Interpreted by Ri 
voctolog ) y Rigaulage, St. Petersburg. 
1898. pp 2-3 (in Russian). 
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sistency and similarity. This consistency and_ similarity 
were later interpreted not as an objectively existing in- 
terconnection of phenomena but as a subjective means of 
systematising them. 

The positivism of the 19th century combined an ap- 
parent respect for science with a theory of knowledge that 
deliberately set limits to cognition. It accepted the dis- 
coveries of natural science (though placing them in the 
sphere of external phenomena, and not of essence) as some- 
thing absolutely authentic, in contrast to the speculative 
constructions of philosophy. This absolutising of the dis- 
coveries of natural science was one of the main causes of 
the crisis of the first historical form of positivism. The 
subsequent revolution in natural science struck its death 
blow. 

The second historical form of positivism, the empirio- 
criticism of Richard Avenarius and Ernst Mach (Machism), 
rejected the claim of its predecessors to have discovered 
the most general laws of nature and society, and reduced 
philosophy to a subjective-idealist theory of knowledge. 
Thus Mach asserted that knowledge is the linking up of 
sensations with sensations, sensations with images and 
images with images. Sensations were regarded as the sole 
“reality” accessible to man, or as the “elements” of all that 
existed. The crisis of this form of positivism, which was 
not long delayed, came in the first decade of the 20th 
century. This was the inevitable consequence of the deepen- 
ing revolution in the natural sciences, which led to the 
discovery of particles of matter that could not be inter- 
preted as sensations, since their existence had been 
established through theoretical research based on_ logic. 
Having failed the test of time, the idealist empiricism of 
Machism was superseded by logical positivism, or neo- 
positivism. — 

Neo-positivism appeared at the beginning of the century, 
when the striking successes of mathematical logic provoked 
the idea of applying it to philosophical research. One of 
the founders of neo-positivism, the British philosopher 
Jeytrand Russell, assumed that “the very near future will 
be for pure philosophy the kind of period that recent 
decades have been for the study of the principles ol 
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mathematics”.! On this basis Russell proposed that philos- 
ophy was not a totality of theoretical bei iefe, mot a 
doctrine, Hut action consisting in the analysis of the lan- 
euagee of science and designed to remove from it all 
“metaphysical” statements and terms, that is to say, judge- 
nents and concepts claiming objective —_—- of the 
world, as it exists in itself, independently of human cons- 
ciousness. 

We aust note at once that the analysis of serentife 
knowledge. of the basic cuncepts of science, of the structure 
of scieniific theories is an essential function of philosophy. 
Philosophy has always studied and will continue to study 
sus hi “1%. concepts of science as causality, necessity. law, 
object. ete, without which me research is nanporrsibsle. 
But it does not confine itself to establishing merely the 
formal significance of these ae AO that is to say, their 
significance for systematising scientific knowledge. Above 
all, it seeks to discover the objective significance of con- 
cepts as forms of thought that reflect the connections be- 
tween natural and social phenomena. Neo-positivism, how- 
ever, rejects this kind of investigation of the objective 
s@nificance of the principal concepts of sciemee as “meta- 
physical”, as a “pseudo-problem” going beyond the bounds 
of subjective experience. 

The history of neo-positivism,—and it has existed tot 
more than half a century—is the history of the successive 
deteat and replacement of its different variants. At first, i 
ihe second decade of the century, it was “logical alomisim” 
which ulentibed the structure of the world with the 
structure of mathematical logic. as claborated by Russell 
and Whitehead in their popes Mathemutica. Then 
came the logical positivism of the Vienna Carcle. whieh 
focussed philosophical research on the principle ot 
“empnical verihcation” as the means of distiowuishine 
stientilic statements from  “metaphysical’ (philosoplical) 
tutements. This was superseded by semantic positivism, 
Which substituted semantic analysis (analysis of the mean 
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ig of terms) for logical analysis. It was followed by 
Imguistic philosophy, which devotes itself to verilyiag the 
expressions of the everyday natural language. 

io gain a general notion of nevo-positivism we will now 
consider the views of the Vienna Circle, the classical 
expression of moderna positivism. The Vienna Circle ap- 
peared in the twenties, its centre being the chair of bhilos- 
vpliy of Inductive Sciences at Vienna University. it was 
heaged by Moritz Schlick, and its most active members 
were Rudolf Carnap, Otto Neurath, Victor Kraft and 
gihers. Similar views were developed by the members of 
the Seciety of Empirical Philosophy in Berim (fans Rei- 
chenbach, Walter Dubislav, amd by the Lvov-Warsaw 
school (Kazimierz Ajdukiewicz, L. Fistek). In Britain the 
ideas of the Vienna Circle were espoused by A. J. Ayer. 
the Vienna Circle was active up to 1938, when atter nazi 
Germanys seizure of Austria its participants emigiated tv 
the United States or Britain, giving an added boost to neo- 
positivism in these countries. ‘The essence of logical 
analysis, which the members of the Vienna Ciicle took as 
their basic philosophical procedure, may be sumaned up as 
follows. Science consists of two types of statemenis: logivo- 
mathematical (analytical, tautviogical) and empirical 
(factual). Thus the statement “2% 2= 4" is tautoiogical, 
that is, it can be reduced to the statement “4 = 4°. Lhe 
same is true of the statement “all bachelors are unmariied”, 
since we can replace the word “bachelor” with its dic- 
tionary meaning and obtain: “all unmarried men are un- 
married”. Statements of this type serve as the logieal 
framework, so to speak, of scientific theery. Their criteria 
ave the laws of formai logic. Conversely, the statement “in 
this room there are four chams” or “all bachelors are ce- 
centric” are empirical, because they can be tested by 
counting the number of chairs in the room or by observing 
the habits of bachelors. AU) other statements aie either 
erroneous, Constructed in violation of the rules of syntax, 
or (if they cannot be reduced either to tautology or ty swine 
act ol experience) they are “metaphysical , 1e., screutilie - 
ally meaningless. . 

Carnap Cxplains this idea as follows: “T will call aetu 
physical all those propositions which claim to represent 
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knowledge about something which is over or beyond all 
experience, e.g., about the real essence of things, about 
things in themselves, the absolute, and suchlike. ... 

“The essence and principle of the world is water,’ said 
Thales; ‘Fire’, said Heraclitus. ... 

“From the monists we learn: “There is only one prin- 
ciple on which all that is, is founded’; but the dualists tell 
us: ‘there are two principles’. The materialists say: ‘All 
that is, is in its essence material’, but the spiritualists say: 
‘All that is, is spiritual’.... From the proposition: “The 
principle of the world is water,’ we are not able to deduce 
any proposition asserting any perception or feelings or 
experiences whatever which may be expected for the 
fuiittune:”™! 

In other words, neo-positivism ranks as “metaphysical” 
and thus excludes from the sphere of science all philos- 
ophical problems and particularly the fundamental question 
of philosophy. 

This is a mistaken view, however. Philosophy is the 
generalisation of scientific knowledge and the data of 
social practice. Thus Thales reached the conclusion that 
the essence of things was water “...by observing that all 
food is moist and that heat itself is generated from the 
moist and is kept alive by it (and that from which things 
are generated is the principle of all)”’.2 Consequently this 
was a primitive scientific hypothesis and not a “metaphysic- 
al” fantasy. Similarly dialectical-materialist monism, also 
relegated to the realm of “metaphysics” by neo-positivism, 
is a theory proved by “the long and difficult development 
of philosophy and natural science” (Engels). But the neo- 
positivists “do away” with it at a stroke by declaring it 
neither true nor false, but “metaphysical”, meaningless. 

Of course, philosophy based on statements that cannot in 
principle be verified, is of no value. However, no such 
philosophical doctrines have ever existed. even if seme 
philosophers have claimed that their propositions go beyond 
the bounds of experience. The real point is how they gen: 
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eralised the scientific knowledge and social experience of 
their tume. This is why when we consider piuiosuphical 
systems we can question the truth of both ther separa 
propositions and the system as a whole. 

Neo-positivism distinguishes the empirical piopositios 
from the “metaphysical” statement on the basis of veriinea 
tion. Verification is, trom the neo-positivist standpomn, the 
comparison of the statement with a certain hmite numbei 
of acts of experience (“sense data”, observations) or its 
comparison with another statement recording this tact. 
Consequently, a statement is compared either with sensa- 
tions or with statements about these sensativns. Thus nev- 
positivism revives the basic idea of the subjective-ideabsi 
theory of knowledge formulated by the English pinios- 
ophers Berkeley and Hume: we know nothing and can 
know nothing except the facts of our conscicusness, oF 
statements about these facts. 

The principle of verification is an elementary ene, and 
it is actually used in science. When we need to verily the 
staternent “It is raining”, we do so by looking out of the 
window. But the use of this elementary method in the way 
the neo-positivists use it, as the philosophical principle of 
the “intellectual policeman” who decides what may or may 
nat be considered by science, immediately reveals its 
limitations. Any general statement makes us think. “Arsenic 
is poisonous”, “bodies expand when heated”, “Cavsar 
crussed the Rubicon”—not one of these three statements 
can be verified merely by observation. The first two re- 
quire an infinite series of observations, the third expresses 
an accomplished fact which is therefore unobservable. Does 
this meen they are “nsetaphysical”? And who would dare to 
expel such statements from science? 

Besides, how ean the very principle of verification 
verified? There is no way of doing se, which means that it 
“inetaphysical” principle itself and should be excluded 
and its application to science, 
of all 


be 


is a 
fram scentific knowledge, 
if rigorously carri¢d out, would rid aif not onty 

traces of “nectaphysics” but of scence itself: after ail, the 
scientific laws are just as “unsusceptible” to sensory verilica- 
tion (comparison with the evidence of the senses) as gen 
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The principle of verification came in for so much 
criticism that it had to be changed, “toned down”; the neo- 
positivists now say that a statement that can in principle 
be verified is to be considered empirical, that is to say, 
scientific. But this toning down of the principle of verifica- 
tion does not save the situation. Some knowledge cannot be 
tested today, but we shall be able to test it tomorrow when 
we have developed the techniques of observations. Auguste 
Comte, for example, regarded the question of the chemical 
composition of the celestial bodies as “metaphysical” on 
the grounds that it could “in principle” not be established. 
Two years after his death spectral analysis was discovered. 

Thus the philosophical significance of the principle of 
verification was gradually undermined, with a consequent 
drop in the prestige of neo-positivism. Stil] lacking a solu- 
tion to the difficulties involved, neo-positivism adopted 
coherence as its criterion of truth, that is to say, the con- 
nectedness and non-contradictoriness of a scientific system. 
In the neo-positivist view, coherence ensures both the 
logical truth of the system and the scientific significance oi 
the terms and concepts that it comprises. 

Thus cognition becomes a closed circle of linguistic 
expressions, loosing more and more of its objective signi- 
ficance. “What we shall never be able to do,” writes Ayer. 
“is to go right outside the framework of language and from 
this vantage point consider the world in order to understand 
which system best describes it.”! From. this point of view 
philosophy is an activity concerned only with language— 
either the conventionally constructed and accepted language 
of mathematical logic or the natural lar 
use in their everyday life. 

But if philosophy is confined to language as the field 
of its application, it ceases to be an instrument for 
ing the surrounding world. It can do nothing to 
even language. “Philosophy,” writes the 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, “can in no sense 
actual use of language; in the final 
describe it. Because it cannot give it 
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leaves everything as it is.”! That last sentence—whether 
intentionally or not—perfectly expresses the social essence 
of neo-positivism: it is indeed a@ philosophy that leaves 
everything as it is. Whatever the concrete socio-political 
views held by a particular neo-positivist (and they vary 
from the social-democratic views of Otto Neurath to the 
anti-communism of Karl Popper), the objective social role 
of neo-positivism is to implant philosophical scepticism and 
nihilism and denial of the very possibility of a scientific 
world outlook. Philosophy “does not offer, or attempt to 
offer, a solution of the problem of human destiny, or of the 
destiny of the universe,”2 wrote Bertrand Russell. No less 
explicitly than Wittgenstein’s thesis quoted above, this 
statement testifies to the effort of neo-positivism as a phil- 
osophy to shut itself up in an ivory tower. 

But this is also an answer to the questions that life 
presents to the thinker, and an answer that consists es- 
sentially in acceptance of the existing state of things. 
Political differences between positivists are therefore 
differences in the sphere of the ordinary consciousness of 
people who in some way or another have accepted capital- 
ist society. 

Characterising the social role of Machism, Lenin wrote: 
“The objective, class role of empirio-criticism consists 
entirely in rendering faithful service to the fideists in their 
struggle against materialism in general and_ historical 
materialism in particular.” The social role of neo-positiv- 
ism is the same. Maintaining that a scientific world outlook 
is impossible in principle, neo-positivism tries to prove that 
religion and atheism are equally “unverifiable” and con- 
sequently science is not concerned with the conflict between 
them. But today this is only to the disadvantage of atheism, 
not of religion. The latter has already given up any at- 
tempt to overthrow scientific knowledge and denies “only” 
its philosophical significance. And this happens to be the 
poimt on which religion and neo-positivism agree. 


I. Wotteenstern, Philosophical Ireestiguiion, Oxford, 1467, jo. aa. 
* B. Russell, Our Knowledge of the External World, London, 1926. 
preze. 
3 V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 14, p. 358. 
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Let us compare two statements, one by the neo-positivist 
A. Ayer, the other by the neo-Thomist F. Copleston. The 
identity of the ideas which they express is obvious, the 
difference being only in their subjective relationship to 
religion—scepticism on the one hand and piety on the 
other. 


A, Ayer: “It should’ be F. Copleston: “Now we see 
observed that ... there is no that there is not and cannot be 
logical basis for antagonism be- a conflict between religion and 
tween religion and natural science in the sense in which this 
science. As for the question of conflict was understood in the 
truth or falsehood, there is no last century; because no confir- 
opposition between the natural mation can contradict the dogma 
scientist and the theist who of revelation.” 
believes in  a_ transcendental 
God.” 


In the same way, seeing an expression of “vital feeling” 
in irrationalist philosophy, neo-positivism justifies it with 
the arguments that the demand for “scientific relevancy” 
does not apply in this case. This is the difference between 
the neo-positivist “non-partisanship” and the principled 
scientific position of dialectical materialism, which regards 
both religious and irrationalist philosophy not simply as 
scientifically irrelevant but as false, distorted forms of 
consciousness. They are subjected to the judgement of 
scrence, of scientific philosophy and they are condemned by 
that judgement. Neo-positivist logical analysis of language. 
while claiming to overcome unscientific “metaphysics”. 
actually capitulates to the philosophical pretensions of 
religion and irrationalism. 


3. Cuutemporary Irrationalism. Existentialism 


Deco Me 4 " ; é - = : : 

Perhaps nu other social formation more than capitalism 
ms deseived the judgement contained in Goethe's remark: 
xcason niadness has beceme, goodness torment.” Not for 
nothing dues irrationalism, a philosophy proclaiming the 
unréason, absurdity of all that exisis—ligure as one of the 

~ ' 

most iniluential trends in contemporary bourgeois thought 
The inability of the capitalist world to reselwe its own Con 
tradictions is veflected in the heads ef its ideolew@ists in the 
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form of the idea that man is powerless, that he is dominated 
by insuperable irrational forces. 

Contemporary irrationalism was born in the last thirty 
years or so of the 19th century, when the so-called “philos- 
ophy of life” (Nietzsche, Dilthey and Simmel in Germany, 
Bergson in France) came upon the scene. In the twenties 
this trend attracted Max Scheler and Oswald Spengler, and 
then a large group of imitators, who became supporters 
and advocates of the fascist “myth of the 20th century”. 
The basic idea of the “philosophy of life”, which has been 
inherited by subsequent forms of irrationalism, was that 
the concept of matter which had formed the basis of the 
scientific world view of the 19th century should be re- 
placed by the concept of “life”, as an irrational stream or 
‘urge’. Matter, on the other hand, was to be understood 
as an extinguished remnant (Bergson) or a petrified form 
(Simmel) of “life”. Rational knowledge, operating with 
petrified abstract concepts and capable of dealing only 
with rigid “bodies” could never, in the opinion of these 
philosophers, comprehend the changing, flowing, actual, in- 
dividual thing they called “life”. Reason kills “life”, dis- 
sects it, arrests its constant movement. Therefore, in order 
to know life. or rather to “grasp” it. there must be intui- 
tion, that is to say, direct experience of “life”, which would 
differ fundamentally from reason. 

Here irrationalism appears to proceed from the following 
fact: thought actually does crudify reality and its move- 
ment. It simplifies the infinitely complex picture of cons- 
tantly moving and interacting material formations, But this 
is no evidence of the fatal limitedness of scientific thought: 
it is a demand for its development and the devising of 
new, more refined and effective wavs of thinking— 
dialectics. But irrationalisin stops at its declaration on the 
limitedness of thought. Whereas dialectics discovers ways 
and means of reflecting concrete reality in its movement 
and development with the help of concepts. irrationalism 
abandons both reason and science. > 

In its interpretation of social processes irrationalism 
believes that they are guided not by the development of 
objective material factors that man can knew and ultima 
tely come to control, but by mysterious instincts “the Test 
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for power’, the mystical “life urge’—in short, by 
unknowable irrational forces. The horrors and disasters of 
the First World War completely destroyed the illusion of 
19th-century bourgeois liberalism that social progress 
would spread rationally and harmoniously in the course of 
history. This illusion was superseded by a sense of the 
meaningless of social existence, the futility of the historical 
process and a feeling of profound impotence. 

“The best symbol of history seems to me that sugar 
factory near Souchez in Flanders which during the war, 
between 1914 and 1916, was fifty times captured from the 
French by the Germans and as many times recaptured by 
the French; moreover, every time several hundred men 
were killed or wounded and every time the survivors, now 
on one side, now on the other, sounded the trumpets for a 
great victory; but in the end they were back to where they 
started from with a new battle.... This senseless hell of 
incessant fighting for a change of power, this unending 
struggle of all against all for the sake of which such huge 
energies and talents, labour and values are expended that 
a mere tenth of them, placed at the service of the spirit. 
would be enough to turn earth into heaven—when will this 
torment end? What god should have revealed himself in 
this awful uninterrupted chain of battle places and 
warriors, lootings and looters’ chiefs, marauders and pigs. 
deceived and deceived deceivers, ambitious orators and 
lucky soldiers who all together, like the unlucky earth 
itself, move only in everlasting circles?” Would it not be 
better to conceive of “history”, the German philosopher 
T. Lessing goes on to ask, as an alienated and alienating 
meaningless force? After all “we, living individuals, have 
from time immemorial been placed in a huge empire ot 
figments: here we have society, administration, the state 
and the church, castes and groups and all the merciless and 
purely imagined abstractions: right. law, school. virtue. 
greatness, man, honesty, the general good, order, science, 
the familv, the fatherland. ete. Placed among all these 
imagined forces, the living individual, even the best ene. 
is brought up in the name of something to be a police-doy 
and devil te every other living individual. se that the im 
dividual human life. as though to celebrate the triumph of 
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pretentious ideals, finally becomes an extremely real and 
palpable hell.’ 

This fecling, which is indeed extremely real for the 
bourgeois world, requires some explanation. Among all the 
other idealist schools existentialism (“the philosophy of 
existence’) has been best able to explain and at the same 
time justify this sense of the “pointlessness of existence”. 
For this very reason it has become the predominant form 
of modern philosophical irrationalism. 

Existentialism arose as a philosophy in the 1920s. Its 
main exponents are Martin Heidegger and Karl Jaspers in 
Germany, Gabriel Marcel, Jean-Paul Sartre and Albert 
Camus in France. Existentialism has become widespread 
in Italy, Spain and the countries of Latin America. The 
Russian emigré philosophers Nikolai Berdyaey and 
[IL. Chestov were also close to existentialism. 

The term “existentialism” comes from the Latin existentia 
(existence). The existentialist understanding of existence 
springs from at least three sources. 

It relies mainly on the Danish religious philosopher of 
the 19th century Soren Kierkegaard, who proposed the 
actual concept of existentia and the idea of the “existing 
thinker”. Unlike the “abstract thinker” of traditional 
philosophy and science, the “existing thinker”, according 
to Kierkegaard, must consider reality subjectively, that is, 
only as it is refracted through his individual existence, his 
emotional life. Unlimited subjectivity is the chief definition 
of human existence. “Whereas objective thinking is in- 
different to the thinking subject and his existence’, wrote 
Kierkegaard, “the subjective thinker ... is substantially in- 
terested in his thought: it exists in him.” Consequently his 
philosophical premise differs radically from __ scientific 
objectivity. 

Existentialism also stems from the teaching of the 
German philosopher Edmund Husserl. [From  Husserl’s 
phenomenology it borrows the technique of singling out the 
“a priori” structure of consciousness, that i5, a. certain 
“ontological” basis of human existence. 


‘Ww. Vidiue. Aufbruch in die Illusion. Zur kritik der bitrgerlichen 
Philosophie in Deutschland, Berlin. 1964, S. 407, 408. Pe ons 
2S Kierkegaard, Gesammelte Werke, Bd. 6, Jena, 1925. S15 
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At the beginning of the 20th century Husser! was 
already trying to build “philosophy as a strict science’ on 
the basis of analysis of the human consciousness. Whereas 
the neo-positivists, who also sought to create a “scientific 
philosophy”, reduced philosophy to analysis of the language 
of science on the basis of mathematical logic, Husserl tried 
to discover the structure of cognition in the course of a 
“phenomenological” investigation concerning onlv the 
phenomena of “pure consciousness”. With this end in view 
he performed an operation known as “reduction” or “put- 
ting in parentheses”. This operation consists in abstracting 
ourselves from the existence of the external world, from 
the content of the natural and social sciences, from im- 
mediate mental reactions—emotions, aesthetic and moral 
feelings. etc. That which remains is “pure consciousness”, 
which characteristically is directed at a certain object 
(what Husserl calls “intentionality”), and has “matter” 
(vile) and “form” (morphe), and also elements of “mean- 
ing in general” and “objective meaning”. It is this @ priert 
structure of consciousness that, according to Husserl, deter- 
mines the structure of all knowledge. 

This argument is mounted on the somewhat trivial idea 
that knowledge (as expressed in a judgement, for example} 
must have its object, factual content supplied by the senses. 
and a certain form (the grammatical form of the sentence 
or the logical form of the judgement) must be comprehen- 
sible in general (incomprchensibility is not knowledge) and 
have some concrete significance. Vhus the judgement “this 
rose is red” has as its object a certain flower that rs red in 
colour, its logical form is “S is P”, it is comprelrensible, 
and has concrete meaning that consists in the fact that the 
given rose belongs to the class of red objects. All this is 
trne and in some aspects quite important for the theory of 
knowledge since it expresses the objective and fundament- 
ally practical character of the cognitive pracess. But 
flusserl declares these elements of the cognitive tensciuus- 
ness to be a priort, outside experience and therefore 
primary. “Pure [ consciousness” thus turns out to be the 
mutial element and creator both ef knowledge and the 
object. Conscrousness “constitutes” the object tn aceerdanee 
with its own structure. 
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It was this technique of “phenomenological description” 
of consciousness that was taken over by existentialism to 
describe the structure not just of the cognitive consciousness 
but of the active, suffering, feeling consciousness, that is to 
say, of “existence” which does not simply know the world 
but colours it with all the shades of its emotional state. 
Whereas in “classical” subjective idealism the “world” js 
such as it is represented by cognition, in existentialism it is 
such as we experience it. 

But this means that existentialism is derived from the 
“philosophy of life’, from which it gains its conviction that 
renerally significant scientific knowledge, reason, kills “liv- 
ing life”. Yet it is not “life” as such that matters for existen- 
tialism, but the individual life. So two problems that were 
only touched upon by the “philosophy of life” are here 
placed in the foreground. First comes the inner significance 
of the individual in contrast to “the others”. Second, the 
uniqueness of the individual in opposition to the “average” 
representative of the human race. 

It is in the light of these problems that existentialisin tries 
to discredit scientific knowledge on the one hand and argue 
the case for irrationalism on the other. This is mainly ap- 
parent in the key concept of existentialism—‘existence”, 
“human existence’, which is “unique being”. 

Whereas in “classical” subjective idealism the denial of 
the objective existence of the external world, of its know- 
ability, is combined with faith in the knowability of the 
subject and the possibility of substantiating scientific knowl- 
edge by proceeding from this subject, existentialism asserts 
that even the subject itself cannot be known by means of 
rational cognition. “Existence”, wrote Karl Jaspers, “is that 
which never becomes the object, it is the First principle 
from which I think and act, about which I make statements 
in developing the course of my thought, which knows 
nothing.”! F eee 

Jut why cannot existence be the object? Why is it 
rationally unknowable? In the first place, because it is indi- 
vidual and “does not claim any general significance” 2 


1K. Jaspers, Philosophie, Bd. 1, Berlin, Gottingen, Heidelberg, 1056, 


5. 15. 
2 Thid., Bd. II, S. 19. 
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Rational cognition, on the other hand, demands general 
significance. Secondly, existence is we ourselves; we cannot 
look at existence from the side, objectively, as science looks 
upon its objects. From this arises the existentialist opposi- 
tion between the “problem” of scientific cognition and the 
“mystery” of existentialist thinking. 

This distinction was drawn by Gabriel Marcel, who wrote: 
“between a problem and a mystery there is the essential 
difference that a problem is something which I encounter, 
which I find in its entirety before me, but which I can con- 
sequently take in and bring under my control, whereas a 
mystery is something in which I myself am involved, and 
which is therefore conceivable only as a sphere in which the 
distinction of that which is in me and that which is before 
me loses its significance and initial value. While an authent- 
ic problem obeys a certain technique with the help of which 
it can be clearly defined, a mystery by definition transcends 
all conceivable techniques.”! If I can, say, solve a mathe- 
matical equation by using a technique that is known to me. 
anyone who knows this technique will agree with me and 
accept my solution. But the mysteries of being—death and 
immortality, the existence or non-existence of God. love. 
truth, and not the truth that is learned by heart but the 
truth for which men sacrifice their lives—cannot be separated 
from me myself, from my personal decision; they cannot 
become general knowledge. 

As we see, important questions concerning human life and 
knowledge are raised here. But in tackling them existential- 
ism rules out from the start the objective and. above all, the 
social meaning of these questions. In place of a scientific 
solution it offers the religious idealist solution. “Does not 
the very fact ... of our life,” writes Marcel. “of human life 
imply for everyone who thinks about it in depth. the 
existence of a kind of metaphysical Atlantis. which by 
definition cannot be explored but whose presence in reality 
confers on our experience its volume, its value, and its 


mvsterious density?”? This “Atlantis” is Ged, whose 


° Gabriel Marcel, “Etre et avoir’, 1. Journal métaphysique (1928- 
1955) Nubier Montaigne 1968. p te6 
* Gabriel Marecl, Du refus d@ Dinvowntion, Pate, 144 » bea 
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existence, according to Marcel, is constantly felt by man. 

Anyone who has experienced the presence of God not only 
has no need of proof but will perhaps go so far as to regard 
the idea of proof as an affront to that which for him is 
sacred evidence. From the standpoint of the philosophy of 
existence it is a similar type of evidence that provides its 
central and irreducible datum.”! A similar kind of 
“evidence”, but opposite in content, brings Sartre to the con- 
clusion that “there is no God”, a conclusion which, he main- 
tains, is in principle unprovable. 

Existentialism also finds confirmation of the irrationality 
of human existence in the fact that the “real depths” of 
existence are revealed to us only in special conditions, which 
Jaspers calls ‘eine Grenzsituation” (“a frontier situation”). 
Such situations are death, suffering, terror, struggle, guilt, 
religious ecstasy. mental illness, and so on. Only at such 
moments does man spontaneously become aware of his “real 
existence” (his freedom) which is hidden in ordinary condi- 
tions behind the “daily routine’, the “unreality” of ordinary 
existence or what Heidegger calls the domination of “das 
Man”. People’s ordinary, everyday existence together com- 
pletely dissolves true being in the mode of being of “the 
others”. “We enjoy ourselves as they do in general, we read, 
we look at, and discuss literature and art, as they do. ... Das 
Man, which is something indefinite and at the same time 
everything, although not the sum total, lays down what the 
mode of everyday existence shall be.” 

This frequently cited proposition of Heidegger's may serve 
as the starting point for our explanation of the social 
significance of existentialism. Heidegger uses the term “das 
Man” derived from the impersonal pronoun “man”, which 
is used in German to form impersonal sentences, such as 
“man sagt” (“they say’) “man muss” (it is necessary), to 
imply the impersonality and lack of colour, the facelessness 
of human existence in society, its dissolution in the ordinari- 
ness of circumstances. However, having revealed this 
characteristic feature of the position of the individual in 


1 Gabriel Mare Le Mystére de Uctre. Il. Foi et réalité, Paris, 1951, 


p. 177. <r a a 
1M. Meidegger, Sein und Zeit, Tubingen, 1957, S. 126-27. 
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exploiting. class-divided suciety, Heidegger at once disguises 
it by asserting that “impersonality” and “ordinariness are 
a property of society as such, the mode of existence of man 
in any society. It follows then that, according to existential- 
ism, no transformations can do away with this impersonal, 
alienated existence. 

The concept of “unreal existence”, for which there are 
various terms, is typical of all schools of existentialism. At 
times it reveals some rather profound features of social life. 
Thus, Marcel opposes “possession” to “existence. The 
things J possess, he says, possess me. So our property “eats 
us up. Thus Marcel discovers in “possession”, that is to say, 
in property, the source of the inhumanity of the world of 
private property. But how is man to be liberated from this 
bondage to property, to things? Marxism sees the way out 
in abolishing private ownership of the means of production, 
that is to say, in abolishing capitalist social relations. Marcel 
sees the source of the contradiction between “being” 
(humanity) and “possession” (property) in man himself. in 
the dual nature of his existence, and secks escape in love 
and Compassion, in “sacrifice” and finally in religion, art 
and philosophy. which, he maintains, have the power to raise 
possession to the level of bemg. But these are typically 
rehgtous and idealist solutions that have failed in their 
purpose for thousands of years because, at best, they 
amount te no more than good intentions and, quite often. 
liypocritical preaching by those who have to those who 
have not. 

Heidegger sees the possibility of overcoming “unreal 
existence” in “bemg face to face with death”; Jaspers sees 
if in awareness of a “frontier situation”. This merely con- 
firms the well-known psychological fact that in critical situa- 
bons. in the face of mortal danger, etc.. a person really does 
acquire a deeper appreciation of what is happening and 
his role in it, of what action he needs to take. Thus im a 
moment of mortal danger a man is revealed in his essence. 
for esauiple, im war—as a here er a coward Admittedly. 
Jaspers does Hot take info account the fact that at sueh a 
moment successful action depends on the €xtent to whieh @ 
person is prepared for such a situation: the hero whe does 
not know how to shoot can be of little use. But in a situation 
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of real and unavoidable crisis, relationships that were pre- 
viously hidden by everyday life are indeed revealed. Thus 
the relationship of a person facing death towards other 
people, towards life is vividly revealed in Tolstoy's story 
Lhe Death of Ivan Ilyich. When he knows he is going to 
die the hero of this story realises how inhuman it is to be 
indifferent to other people and what happens to them, in- 
different to people as individuals. But this had been exactly 
his own attitude to people when he decided their fate in 
court. Only now does he become aware of the individual 
not only in himself but in other people—the servant, the 
lackey, the peasant who stood trial before him. The exist- 
entialist who takes Tolstoy’s story as an illustration of his 
idea sees this “frontier situation’, on the contrary, as a 
means of exposing man’s isolation and loneliness: every 
man dies alone. But, of course, neither Tolstoy with his 
abstract humanism, nor the existentialists, see that the pro- 
blem they have uncovered is rooted in real sucial relation- 
ships, and the path to its solution is the path of transforming 
the objective relations between people. 

The philosophy of existentialism is a vivid expression cf 
bourgeois individualism. But this individualism differs 
substantially from the traditional individualism which re- 
gards man as “a social atom”, a self-sufficient social unit. 
In the 20th century this idea is anachronistic because social 
life today quite obviously and inevitably draws every in- 
dividual into its orbit. Even the relatively independent 
existence of the individual (or social entity, family) that pro- 
vided the foundation for the social atomism of the 19th 
century is today quite inconceivable. For this reason existen- 
tialism attaches great significance to the social relationship 
(“the other”, as it is expressed in the language of existen- 
tialist philosophy) but it gives this relationship its own in- 
terpretation. The essence of existentialist individualism ts 
that social relations are regarded as relations of covflict, 
which draw people together only because they divide them. 
According to Jaspers, the link between people (“communica- 
tion” as “life with others”) is communication between lore 
individuals: “In every removal of Joneliness by communica 
tion there grows up a new loncliness which cannot disappes 
without my ceasing to exist as a condition of communica 
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tion.”! In Jaspers’ view the initial form of communication 
is a relationship of domination and service. In these condi- 
tions the desire for communication is inevitably combined 
with fear of communication, doubts as to its possibility, etc. 

Thus existentialism once again expresses the actual con- 
tradictions and conflicts of social relations in capitalist 
society. But it immediately disguises these contradictions by 
making them an inherent element in “human existence” as 
such and therefore indestructible. The antagonism born of 
exploiting society is held to be the universal relationship 
between man and man. 

In bourgeois literature existentialism is often called the 
“philosophy of freedom’. Certainly the problem of freedom 
does occupy an important place in existentialism. But what 
is the essence of freedom? How is it interpreted by exis- 
tentialism? Jean-Paul Sartre wrote: “Man cannot be some- 
times a slave and sometimes free: he is either always and 
entirely free, or he does not exist at all.”? What does this 
mean? From the standpoint of Marxist philosophy real free- 
dom is the ability to act on the basis of knowledge of neces- 
sity, “knowing what one is doing”. For existentialism it 1s 
an impulsive, emotional choice. True freedom reveals itself 
to a person in anxiety, distress and loneliness. “Distress. 
loneliness, responsibility ... constitute, in effect, the quality 
of our consciousness inasmuch as this is pure and simple 
freedom.’ Consequently. freedom is an unconscious, in- 
stinctive act, devoid of any objective content. True. this is 
not arbitrariness; according to Sartre, a person is an entity 
and can be judged on the basis of the most insignificant ac- 
tion, no matter how arbitrary it may appear. But for 
Sartre the actual shaping of a person and his behaviour is 
a profound mystery. Consequently the ways of intluencing 
him, of transforming his consciousness and behaviour as a 
free person also remain a mystery. 

Sartre combines freedom with responsibility. In fact. he 
treats them as identical. “...Man, being condemned to be 
free, bears on his shoulders the burden of the whole world: 


Karl Jaspers, Philosophie, 2. Buch, Berlin, Geérringee. Heute lies 
Sam 5S wipes 
~ Jeam Paul Sartre, L’¢tre et le néant, Paris, 1943, p 518 


3 Ibid., pp. 541-42. 
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he is responsible for the world and for himself as a mode 
of being.”! In formulating this idea Sartre proceeded from 
the sense of responsibility for the fate of France and all 
mankind that rested on the shoulders of the French Resis- 
tance fighters during the Second World War. This tragic 
situation had a serious influence on the work of Sartre and 
other French existentialists; it formed the basis of a whole 
trend of “literature of responsibility”. But among existentia- 
lists absolute responsibility is dialectically transtormed into 
its opposite, into absolute irresponsibility, because, first, the 
responsibility of social classes, groups and individuals is 
dissolved into “responsibility in general’, the equal respon- 
sibility of “everyone”, and, secondly, Sartre recognises no 
objective criteria of right or wrong action, that is to say, 
objective criteria of responsibility. The result of all this is 
that his conception of freedom turns out in the long run to 
be a meaningless abstraction. 

Since about the mid-50s Sartre has recognised the limita- 
tions of his conception of freedom and today stands at some 
distance from his initial position. But what has been said 
above vividly illustrates the logic of the existentialist in- 
terpretation of freedom, which leads to the counterposition 
of freedom and necessity, to denial of the necessity of social 
development. 

An important aspect of Sartre’s doctrine on freedom is 
his atheism, freedom as evidence of the fact that God does 
not exist. According to Sartre, this only makes man’s situa- 
tion all the more burdensome in that he has to seek support 
only in himself. If there is no God, “we have no justification 
or excuse ... behind us or before us. We are alone and 
without excuse. This is what I mean when I say that man 
is condemned to be free.”? The main conclusion from Sar- 
tre’s atheism is pessimism because, having lost his faith in 
God, he finds it impossible to acquire any other ideal. 

On the other hand, so-called religious existentialism sees 
man's freedom as evidence of God’s existence. Jaspers 
assumes that absolute freedom does not exist—freedom is the 
unity of freedom and duty which stems “from a deeper ne- 


ut 680. 


2 Jean-Paul Sartre, L’existentialisme est un humanisme, Paris, 1967, 
p. 3a: 
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cessity --God. Thus he returns to the traditional religious 
conception of free will obeying the divine commandments. 
Kyen more openly Léon Chestov associates freedom with a 
miracle that lies “beyond reason and knowledge’, with the 
faith which, as the Gospel says, can move mountains. But 
to hope for a miracle as “the will of God” is an expression 
of real helplessness and its perpetuation. 

This makes it possible to say that both “atheistic” and 
religious existentialism testify rather to the despair of ideo- 
logists who have lost ali confidence in the future of their 
society, than to an assertion of human freedom. 

The pessunism of existentialist philosophy, is further 
borne out by the fact that its basic categories—death and 
fear, guilt and anxiety, distress and loneliness, anguish and 
sullering-—-are treated as universal attributes of human exis- 
tence. These categories are tinged with reflections of the 
real contradictions of capitalism. But existentialism’s con- 
fession of impotence in any attempt to change the world 
inevitably repels people who hope cither to “perfect” the 
woild within its existing framework or to destroy the old 
world of oppression and build up a new one. Whereas the 
latter raily to the banner of Marxism-Leninism, the former 
try to rethink existentialism in a “positive” spirit, turning it 
into a direct apology for capitalism and substituting for the 
plulosuphy of despair and fear a philosophy of the “new 
security’, the slogan of which is “belief in being” (this is 
free view of the German philosopher Otte F. Bollnow). 
Finally, we have religion, which some bourgeois philose- 
phers still see as one of the convenient ways of escape for 
the person who has lost all hope of being able 1 change the 
world, For them religion is a well-tried remedy, bringing 
hope and peace of mind and postponing the satisfaction ol 
desire to the next world. 


4. Religious Philosophy in the 26th Century. 
Neo-Thomism 


Contemporary religious philosephy is net something 
whole and integrated. It is broken up Tmto Varieus eremds 
and types of philosophical thinking and its exponents as 
soviale themselves with various schools of Philosenly Tus 


we may ¢neounter Christian, Judaic, Moslem and Buddhist 
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philosophy. Christianity embraces Catholic, Protestant and 
Orthodox philosophy; within the framework of Catholicism, 
there ave the neo-scholastic schools: neo-Thomism, Suare- 
zianism (followers of the Spanish scholastic philosopher of 
the 16th to 17th centuries Francisco Suarez), Molinism (follo- 
wers of the 16th century Jesuit Luis de Molina), Scotism 
(followers of the Scottish scholastic of the 13th century Duns 
Scotus) and others. In religious philosophy there are also 
such irrationalist trends as the theological existentialism of 
Karl Barth, Paul Tillich and others in Protestant religious 
philosophy, the existentialism of Martin Buber in Judaism, 
and neo-Augustinism (followers of the “Father of the 
Church” Augustine) in Catholic philosophy. A widespread 
belief in capitalist countries is personalism—a religious phi- 
losophy that recognises the world as the expression of the 
creative activity of the divine personality. 

The most representative school of contemporary religious 
philosophy is neo-Thomism, which revives the scholastic 
system of Thomas Aquinas, the 13th-century philosopher. 
This revival of Thomism was proclaimed in an encyclical 
of Pope Leo XIII in 1879 and reinforced by the creation 
of several chairs of Thomist philosophy, the philosophical 
institute in Louvain (Belgium) and vigorous propaganda of 
Thomism by all ideological agencies of the Catholic church. 
At present the centres for the elaboration of neo-Thomism 
are the Roman Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas in the 
Vatican, the Catholic University at Fribourg (Switzerland), 
the Albert the Great Academy in Cologne, the Catholic 
Universities in Washington and Ottawa, the Catholic ins- 
titutes in Paris, Innsbruck, Madrid, Toronto and elsewhere. 
In the sphere of philosophy their activity is co-ordinated by 
the World Union of Catholic Philosophical Societies. Pre- 
eminent among neo-Thomist philosophers are Martin 
Grubmann. M. de Wulf. Etienne Gilson, best known for their 
work on the history of scholastic philosophy and the historical 
substantiation of neo-Thomism; G.M. Manscr, Joseph Gey- 
ser, Jacques Maritain and others are elaborating the system 
of neo-Thomism; G. Gundlach. O’Neill-Braining and_ others 
are expounding the “social doctrine of Catholicism”: and 
| Bochenski, Gustav Wetter and others devote their efforts 
to the “criticism” of Marxist philosophy. 
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Two trends may be singled out in neo-Thomism. One of 
them, “paleo-Thomism”, whose advocates call themselves 
“strict ‘Thomists’, preserves the teaching of Thomas Aqui- 
nas absolutely intact, believing that his works contained the 
answers to all philosophical problems. The other trend— 
neo-Thomism proper—holds to the maxim formulated by 
Pope Leo XIII: “Enrich the old with the new” and tries to 
“develop” the Thomist theses, which even from the neo- 
Thomist point of view are obsolete, by borrowing certain 
ideas from the philosophy of modern times (particularly 
from Kant) or from present-day philosophy (phenomeno- 
logy, neo-positivism, etc.). But the main content of Thomism 
—religious propositions on the existence of God, the im- 
mortality of the soul, free will and also certain purely phi- 
losophical propositions (theory of the reality of the material 
world created by God, theory of the transcendental world, 
“rationalism”, etc.) remains unshaken. Neo-Thomism con- 
ducts a polemic against materialism, subjective idealism and 
rationalism, claiming to “overcome the extremes” of all the 
other philosophical trends. But these differences of opinion 
—with the exception, of course, of the fundamental opposi- 
tion between neo-Thomism and materialism and atheism— 
go no further than the usual disagreement between the SV'S- 
tems of idealism. 

Why has Thomism become such a convenient system of 
philosophy? What has made it so easily adaptable to the 
needs of modern bourgeois ideology? To answer these ques- 
tions we must return to the system of Thomas Aquinas. 
Thomas combined Aristotle's philosophy with Catholic the- 
ology. He succeeded in avoiding the extremes of the irra- 
tronalist denial of scientific knowledge in favour of faith 
(the “I believe because it is absurd” of Tertullian. the 2nd- 
century Christian theologian) and the rationalist antithesis 
between reason and faith as two independent sources of 
truth (the “theory of dual truth”). With notable COUTALE. 
considering this was the 13th century, Thomas Aquinas de 
Clared that “in the sphere of human knowledge the argu 
ment from authority is the weakest of all’! At the sane 
tuwe “human knowledge”, from his point ef view. is suber 


''S. Thomae Aquinatis, Summa Theologiae, la, 1.8, ad. 2. 
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dinated to “divine” knowledge—knowledge which, while not 
opposed to reason, is above reason. “Christian theology,” 
Thomas wrote, “springs from the light of faith, philosophy 
—-from the natural light of reason Philosophical truths 
cannot contradict the truths of faith. They are, of course, 
insufficient, but they also permit of general analogies: some 
of them, moreover, anticipate (the “truths” of faith—£d.], 
because nature is the presage of bliss.””! It is these ideas of 
Thomas's that form the basis of the neo-Thomist thesis on 
the “harmony of faith and reason’, which sets out to prove 
that reason (scientific thinking) is free in its judgements up 
to the point when it contradicts faith. According to neo- 
Thomism, philosophy is independent of science but depen- 
dent on religious dogma. Science, on the other hand, has no 
right to propound and solve philosophical problems, thus 
exerting a reciprocal influence on philosophy. 

But what gives faith and religious philosophy the right to 
interfere in the affairs of science? At this point neo- Thomism 
attempts to make subtle use of the actual relationships be- 
tween the various sciences. Various branches of science are 
indeed closely connected and the scientist working in one 
field of knowledge must keep in mind what is being said by 
a related science. For instance, there can be no contradiction 
between physics and chemistry in the understanding of the 
properties of molecules, and physics must subordinate its 
mathematical apparatus to the authority of mathematics, and 
so on. The situation is analogous, say the neo-Thomists, im 
the relationship between faith and reason, theology and 
philosophy, philosophy (religious!) and science. An attempt 
is made to combine the formal independence of certain 
sciences from philosophy, and of philosophy from theology 
with the fact that materially (i.e., from the standpoint of 
content) they are interdependent. M. de Wulf wrote that 
there was as little use in the philosopher's trymg to overthrow 
the authentic data of theology as in his trying to overthrow 
the authentic conclusions of the specialised sciences. The 
diverse forms of scientific activity were regulated and 
restricted by the internal subordination of its branches, and 

1 Sancti Thomae de Acquino. Expositio super librum. Boethii de 
Trinitate, Leiden, 1955, p. 94. 
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to deny these mutual restrictions would be to deny the 
principles of contradiction and fall into relativism, which 1s 
fatal to all knowledge.! 

However, this is nothing more than sophistry. There is 
simply no comparison between the authenticity of scientific 
knowledge and the “authenticity” of the theological dogma. 
drawn from primitive religious myths that arose in the ab- 
sence of scientific knowledge. Far from regulating the phi- 
losophical conclusions of science the myths and dogmas of 
religion should be repudiated by science and scientific-ma- 
terialist philosophy. 

This is why many religious philosophers, in seeking to 
avoid a direct confrontation between science and religion, 
tend to follow the neo-positivists in claiming that religious 
dogmas belong to quite a different field of knowledge from 
empirical science and thus cannot come into contradiction 
with it.2 Both these precepts—subordination of the content 
of philosophy and the concrete sciences to theology, on the 
one hand, and the creation of an antithesis between them. 
on the other—differ from each other only in form. Their 
purpose is the same: to preserve religion, to defend its 
philosophical significance against science and _ scientific 
philosophy. At the same time the difference between these 
precepts engenders different attitudes to the difficulties that 
arise in the course of scientific progress. Some religious 
philosophers make use of science so as to “ascend to God” 
by relying on certain scientific hypotheses. For this purpose 
everything that contradicts dogma is rejected, while every- 
thing that appears to agree with it is seized upon and made 
use of. Thus to “substantiate” the existence of God and the 
creation of the world use is made of the “theory of the heat 
death of the Universe”, the hypotheses on the “finitude” of 
the Universe, the difficulties of the scientific explanation of 


1 See M. de Wull, An Introduction be Sehulusie PAtlosephy, NY 
1956, p. 199. Ear 


= "We ave ne longer troubled by apparent diserepanties be lween 
srcniilic theerms and Genews; fur... ewery sensible porsen realises shas 
the Bible was not designed tu be a handbook ef asironemry ”) T aw) 
wiher braweh of science” (F. Copleston, Cortemporuey PAU ph) 
Londen, 1956. Pp. 52), Bul iw Tt go? The Ww in dar} just evhval = + 
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life, the mind. and so on. But the discoveries of present-day 
natural science testify not to the creation of the world by 
God but to the internal activity. the self-motion of matter. 
to the fact that the material world does not need a “creator” 
or “mover’—God. No wonder many neo-Thomists. ex- 
periencing justifiable doubts concerning proofs of the 
finitude of the universe based on the idea, for example, 
of its “heat death” prefer to take a more cautious attitude 
to scientific facts, avoiding the rigidity of theology. These 
philosophers interpret scientific hypotheses and facts in the 
spirit of Thomas Aquinas and the principles of Catho- 
licism. 

This interpretation is produced by neo-Thomist natural 
philosophy, which is based on hylemorphism (from the Greek 
hyle—matter, and morphe—form). that is to say, the asser- 
tion that all phenomena of nature consist of matter and 
form, and that form determines matter. Natural objects are 
arranged in a_ hierarchy according to the degree of 
perfection of their form, the lower rungs being occupi- 
ed by inorganic bodies, followed by the orgaiic, plants. 
animals, and finally by man. In society. too, there is the 
secular and ecclesiastical hierarchy. and above that. the 
“celestial” hierarchy. In the view of Thomas Aquinas, which 
has been accepted by neo-Thomism, the highest rung in 
this hierarchy is determining. and so it cannot be repre- 
sented evolutionally. as the creation of the higher by the 
Jower. 

Neo-Thomist natural philosophy draws its explanation 
from a “metaphysics”, which operates with such concepts 
as “being”. “act and potential” and “essence and enisience . 
Analysis of these concepts reveals the barren scholasticism 
of the neo-Thomist doctrine. Take the Thomist conception 
of “being”, for example. -¢ 

In neo-Thomist metaphysics the initial concept of “being’ 
is achieved by abstraction fron the whole conerete content 
of the world. “Beyond the limits of the laws inherent in 
motion and development with which the natural sciences 
are concerned, beyond the limits of quantity, extent and 
space studied by mathematics. there remains a residue. This 
is being with its very first principles that are conimmon to all 


ational knowledge.” As the most general concept. beime 
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can be defined only tautologically: “being is being”, “being 
is not non-being”, “between being and non-being there 1s 
no middle term”. This is how the laws of formal logic 
(identity, contradiction, the excluded middle) are deduced 
as attributes of being. Then come six “transcendentals”, that 
is to say, concepts characterising all that exists: ens (essence). 
res (thing), wawm (unity), aliquid (other), verwm (truth). 
bonum (good). Sometimes, however. only four transcenden- 
tals—unity, truth, good and beauty—are used. Since these 
are properties of everything that exists, they can be apphed 
by analogy, to “the most real being of all”—God—and serve 
as his attributes. Inasmuch as they are applied to God only 
by analogy, we know that they are inherent in God but do 
not know how they are inherent. Thus Thomism avoids, on 
the one hand. agnosticism, which denies the possibility 
of knowing the divine attributes. and on the other. 
anthropomorphism, which ascribes human attributes to 
God. 

This argument is taken not from some scholastic treatise 
of the 12th or 13th century. but from an article bv 
N. Balthazar. a professor of Louvain University. written 
in 1914 specially for the collection New Jdeas in Philosophy! 
Here we are dealing with a specifically scholastic philosophy 
that proceeds from “self-evident concepts” from which 
all kinds of inferences are made with the help of formal 
logic. Neo-Thomism prefers not to notice the emptiness 
of these arguments, which. as Francis Bacon ence aptly 
put it. are like the thread that the spider draws out of 
himself. 

The concept of being (essence) is made concrete by bur 
rowing Aristotle's concepts of potential (possibility) and act 
(reality). Unlike Aristotle. who believed these concepts to be 
the expression of real precesses of the transformation of 
possibility into reality, neo-Themism regards possibility as 
the expression of the imperfection of every finite beme 
Apart from God, which is a “pure act”. all being is a con 
bination of act and potential. Thus a child is actually a« 
child but poteytially an adult. The relationship of wer anid 
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potential is the starting point for considering other catego- 
ries: essence and existence (essence is potential that is 
realised in existence), substance and its properties—acciden- 
ces (accidences are related to substance as the potential is 
to the act), formation (transition of potential into act: any 
formation is therefore imperfect being). Here, too, one is 
struck by the emptiness of the Thomist concepts. The neo- 
Thomists have no idea of the dialectics of possibility and 
reality; for them these categories become the basis of a 
religious dualism that contrasts deity and its “perfections” 
to the material world as something “imperfect”. 

This dualism is particularly striking in the neo-Thomist 
theory of knowledge, which is usually characterised by two 
concepts: “realism” and “rationalism”. The first signifies that 
neo-Thomism proceeds from a reality that is independent 
of human reason. But this “realism” is at once rendered 
meaningless by the assertion that the real world depends on 
divine reason, since it is a creation of God, that is to say, 
a formation that is ideal in its essence. The neo-Thomists 
also recognise “reality”, that is to say, the independence of 
“universals’, or general concepts, from the human mind. 
They take the stand of moderate realism,! recognising that 
the universals exist before things (in the mind of God), in 
things (as their essence. insofar as the mind can conceive it) 
and after things (in the form of the concepts of the human 
mind). So sensory cognition, whose definite role is recog- 
nised by neo-Thomism, is concerned only with the “material 
envelope’, whereas the essence of things can be known only 
by the intellect. Thus the “realism” of the neo-Thomists is 
objective idealism. 

We fare no better with the neo-Thomists’ claims to 
“rationalism”. The neo-Thomists believe that they renounce 
irrationalism and recognise the merits of reason and intel- 
lect. But Thomist “rationalism” is pseudo-rationalism in- 
asmuch as it acknowledges the primacy of the “superra- 

! The “realist” doctrine of the universals (general concepts) took 
shape im the Middle Ages. The realists John Scotus Erigena (9th century), 
‘Aneel of Canterbury and William of Champeaux (11th to beginning 
af 12th century) maintained that the universals actually existed only 
in the mind of God, whereas the material world was an imperfect copy 


of them. 
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tional truth” of revelation over human reason and science. 
Moreover, Thomas Aquinas tried to use reason itself, as far 
as his limited powers permitted, to “prove” the existence 
of God.! Thus Thomist and neo-Thomist pseudo-rationalism 
is wholly placed at the service of religion. By compelling 
reason to defend faith it also abolishes philosophy as a 
source of knowledge. Bertrand Russell made the point well 
when he wrote: “Before he (Thomas Aquinas—Ed.) begins 
to philosophize, he already knows the truth: it is declared 
in the Catholic faith.... The finding of arguments for a 
conclusion given in advance is not philosophy. but special 
pleading. 

Medieval Thomism was the ideological justification of the 
feudal system. In our day neo-Thomism fulfils a new func- 
tion as the ideological weapon of the capitalist system. 
Thomism achieved this transformation by adapting itself, 
like the religion which it “substantiates”. to another socie- 
economic formaion differing from feudalism but related to 
it by a common basis. No wonder. then, that the socio- 
philosophical doctrine of neo-Thomism derives from recog- 
nition of the eternal nature of private property and the 
“naturalness” of the class division of society. As long ago 
as 1878 Pope Leo XIII declared that the right to own 
property “is inherent in the very essence of man”. The 
Catholic social theoretician Gustay Gundlach writes: “Ca- 
tholic social doctrine sees ... in the institution of private 
property one of the most essential forms of the organisation 

| Thames Aquinas beliewed that there dial “fie wae’ al proving 
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of society.”' Private property thus acquires the moral appro- 
val and sanction of Catholicism. 

Unable to deny the contradictions in capitalist society 
which are actually engendered by private property, the neo- 
Thomists declare them to be a consequence of the sinfulness 
of individuals, their ignoring of the religious command- 
ments and failure to observe Christian morality. The resto- 
ration of justice is a matter for the conscience of every in- 
dividual. “Conscience tells the employer that it is his duty 
to pay his assistants a just wage and that he has no right 
to exploit them. It also forbids the employee to do harm to 
his employer.” writes the West German neo-Thomist Hein- 
rich Falk. However the capitalist exploits the wage worker 
not because he has no conscience, but because this is the 
social, economic necessity that prevails in a society based 
on exploitation. No matter how tender the conscience of 
this or that capitalist. he is compelled to exploit his workers 
on pain of going bankrupt. It is this objective necessity that 
the neo-Thomist moralising seeks to conceal. 

Nevertheless, faced with the ever growing economic and 
political advances of socialism, the ideologists of the Catholic 
church are forced to manoeuvre. so as not to antagonise the 
masses of the people with undisguised advocacy of private 
property. For this reason their social programme proposes 
the idea of the “third way’. which is supposed to avoid the 
“extremes” of capitalism and communism. This is the path 
of clericalism in politics. of demagogic criticism of mono- 
polies and defence of pettv-bourgeois property in the eco- 
nomic field. “The institution of private property ... cannot 
satisfactorily perform its organising function if private pro- 
perty is not widely distributed” wrote Gustav Gundlach. 
But to appeal to small-scale private property in present-day 
conditions entails, on the one hand. sowing petty-bourgeois 
illusions and, on the other, fostering such myths of bour- 
veois propaganda as the “dissemination of property and the 


1). Gundlach Die Ordnung der menschlichen Gesellschaft, Bd J 
Koln, 1964, S. 35. ; are 

97. Talk. Die ideologischen Grundlagen des Kommunismus. Min 
hen, 1961, S. 91. 
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“incomes revolution’, which are supposed to form the basis 
of the “welfare state”’. 

In its philosophy of history neo-Thomism interprets the 
historical process in a sprit of fatalism, of providentialism., 
seeing this as a goal-oriented process of fulfilment of the 
“eternal plan” devised by God. So people's conscious activ- 
ity must be subordinated to the “order of divine values”, 
which in its turn is based on the idea that man was created 
in the image and likeness of God. The real purpose of all 
this, of course. is to impose on the individual the capitalist 
social system, thus preserving private property, the market 
economy and the bourgeois state as the allegedly immutable 
forms of the organisation of society. 

Already in the 19th century Catholicism condemned so- 
cialism and communism as “terrible evils and almost death 
of civilised society”! This line of reasoning has been taken 
up by neo-Thomism, which is a resolute opponent of mate- 
rialism in philosophy and particularly of dialectical mate- 
rialism. No other school of contemporary idealism devotes 
so many articles and books to the “criticism” of the philo- 
sophy of Marxism-Leninism. It is accused of “moral mate- 
rilaism”’, i.e., sacrifice of the highest ideals to materialist 
ideals: reduction of all that exists to the laws of the motion 
of inanimate matter: of mechanicism and a mechanistic in- 
terpretation of the theory of reflection: that dialectical ma- 
terialism’s combining of materialism and dialectics is an at- 
tempt te combine incompatibles. etc. On the other hand it is 
net unusual for the neo-Thomists to try to “reach a rappro- 
chement” with Marxism. to “accept” some of its conclusions 
—but only on the condition that they are subordinated to 
the general religious-philosophical orientation of  neo- 
Thomism. This condition, of course, immediately reveals 
the neo-Thomist intention of stripping philosophy of its 
matertal content and subjecting it to religious faith The 
position is the same with the social doctrine of neo Uhemism. 
in which we find a diversity of appreach—from categor 
cal condemnation of secialism as a “satanical wiew of the 
world” to attempts at Hirtation, stimulated by the increasive 
influence of the communist world outlook on the 
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and the world socialist system on the development of 
society. 


+ + 


The basic types of modern idealism that we have consi- 
dered differ from one another; they represent various types 
of philosophical thinking, ranging from the formally scien- 
tific positivist to the irrationalist and religious. They employ 
various arguments in favour of idealism and idealism itself 
takes various forms in their theories. But all these trends, 
while idealist in character, possess an even more important 
unity—the unity of their ideological aims and social func- 
tions. Hence the possibility of “agreements”, “division of 
labour”, and mutual rehabilitation between them. We have 
already noted the negation of the philosophical function of 
science that is common to all the basic trends in modern 
idealism. On these grounds religious philosophy and irra- 
tionalism quite often agree with the neo-positivist doctrine 
of science as a system of verified statements unitied by the 
conventionally accepted structure of scientific language. In 
their turn the modern neo-positivists are not averse to ac- 
cepting the constructions of religious or irrationalist philo- 
sophy because of their “vital meaning”. There are also quiic 
frequent cases of a rapprochement or even merging of phi- 
losophical schools that arose as independent or in some as- 
pects, even opposed conceptions. And, of course. it is no 
accident that all idealistic trends today are united in their 
criticism of Marxist philosophy. ' 

However, not a single philosophical system of modern 
idealism. whether taken separately or all together, gives any 
convincing answer to the questions raised by social develop- 
ment and scientific knowledge. Consideration of the basic 
trends in present-day bourgeois philosophy leaves no doubt 
as to this conclusion. 


Chapter XXIll 
CONTEMPORARY BOURGEOIS SOCIOLOGY 


Contemporary bourgeois sociology presents us with a 
multiplicity of schools and trends that perform a dual func- 
tion. On the one hand. they provide an ideological defence 
of capitalism, an attempt to answer, from the bourgeois 
standpoint, the questions concerning the structure of society. 
its essence, and the driving forces and prospects of social 
development; on the other hand, they seek to furnish a 
certain amount of empirical knowledge that is needed for 
the practical management of the activities of capitalist en- 
terprises and groups. 

The empirical researches of bourgeois sociology have 
vielded a mass of factual material. evolved technical methods 
of studying various sectors and aspects of social life. 
and conducted surveys and observations that are of a certain 
scientific interest. But, taken as a whole. bourgeois theeries 
of society, their basic principles and general theoretical con- 
clusions have no genuine scientific basis. The point is thai 
the bourgeoisie is not interested today in objective knowledge 
of the laws and fundamental driving forces of social lite 
because the actual trends of social developmen: indicate the 
need to do away with capitalist society. which is based on 
antagonism between classes. 

In present-day non-Marxist sociology there are certar 
eroups of scientists who are im varving degrees awere of 
the depravity and inhumanity of many aspects of beureenis 
reality. criticise it more or less sharply and show an increas 
ing interest in the Marxist science of swcietv. This eroup of 
sociologists includes many scientists of considerable insight 
and integritv, such as the American prolesser Were 
C. Mills and his supporters. whe have in varving deqrees 
shaken off the influence of the age lene traditions af cape 
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list society with its standard philosophical and sociological 
formulae. 

But it is not these scientists who shape the image of con- 
temporary bourgeois sociological theory. Its most. typical 
representatives are sociologists whu. despite their claims to 
strict’ objectivity and non-committedness, ideological neut- 
rality and independence of politics, elaborate and defend 
doctrines that give theoretical grounds for the policy of the 
imperialist states. 

Bourgeois social thought today is in a state of profound 
crisis inasmuch as its most important theoretical and_politi- 
cal generalisations do not pass the test of history. [t is there- 
fore compelled to manoeuvre constantly, to substitute one 
idea for another. which is then proved by life to be as un- 
stable and short-lived as the last. 

According to the level of theoretical generalisation at- 
tained, contemporary bourgeois doctrines on society may be 
divided into three large groups, although we must not, of 
course, forget that the dividing line between them is some- 
what relative. The first group consists of conceptions that 
attempt to take in the universal features of social life and 
to formulate all-embracing principles and laws of history. 
These most abstract social doctrines constitute the modern 
bourgeois philosophy of history. The second group includes 
sociological theories proper, oriented not on building systems 
of world history but on considering social phenomena, mostly 
those that are inherent in capitalist society. In the third 
group we find numerous schools and groups that are con- 
cerned with the description and elementary classification of 
social phenomena in narrow, local sectors of bourgeois so- 
ciety. These studies comprise modern bourgeois empirical 
sociology. 


1. The Bourgeois Philosophy of History 


The bourgeois philosophy of history is today. as it was in 
the past. concerned with the universal principles and 
methods applicable to the whole of history. . 

The task of discovering the most general features of social 
development, the driving forees of history taken as a whole 
is, of course, a real problem. 
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In the 18th century, and the first decades of the 19th, such 
major figures in the philosophy of history as Montesquieu. 
Voltaire. Gondorcet, Herder and Hegel retlected the outlook 
of the rising bourgeoisie, which was interested in obtaining 
knowledge of historical phenomena. The speculative concep- 
tions and systems of these thinkers, therefore, contained bril- 
liant ideas and conjectures concerning historical necessity, 
the law-governed character of social development, social 
progress, and so on. 

In the 1830s the old philosophy of history was attacked 
by positivist sociology, whose founders (Comte and Spencer) 
and their followers made out a case for concrete, positive 
knowledge of society and rejected abstract historical systems 
divorced from empirical facts. Although the advocates of 
positivist sociology had no intention of renouncing idealist 
general suciological conceptions, the turn taken by bourgeois 
social studies in the direction of empirical sociology could not 
fail to weaken the positions of the philosophy of history. 

The present-day bourgeois philosophy of history has 
relinquished the rational, progressive ideas of the past. It 
usuially avoids generalising the actual historical process and 
builds its conceptions by exaggerating or absolutising various 
aspects of reality. This distorts the actual picture of social 
development, its driving forces and its prospects. 

_ Many exponents of the bourgeois philosophy of history. 
including sociologists, prefer not to display their idealist 
credo. They propose that we should stand “above” both 
materialism and idealism, they reject the monist explanation 
of histery and for the most part uphold a pluralistic view 
of social life, that is to say, consider the various factors that 
interact in the historical process as equal and independent 
principles. 

in an age when the role of economic relations has made 
itself felt with such force and clarity the bourgeois philo- 
sophy of history and bourgeois sociology are compelled to 
acknowledge them. But they see them as only one of the 
factors, among many others, that condition social life. At 
the same time ail their arguments about those factors being 
mndependent and of equal value do not prevent bourgeots 
philosophers and sociologists from suberdinating in one form 
or another the rise and development of objective economic 
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relations to the spiritual principle. The arguments of the 
French sociologist Raymond Aron are characteristic in this 
respect. He is prepared to acknowledge the important role 
of such a material factor as the productive forces and 
technology. But he follows this up by telling us that the 
driving force of historical development is to be sought in 
the cognitive abilities of the human mind. 

Elevation of an intellectual élite and belittlement of the 
role of the masses have always served and continue to serve 
as the basis for the idealist interpretation of history. The 
exponents of historical idealism sce in the merits or short- 
comings of this élite, in its strength or weakness, its intelli- 
gence or mistakes, its courage or cowardice, the ultimate 
foundations of the movement of history, the causes of all 
major historical events. 

In addition to idealism another important feature of pre- 
sent-day bourgeois theories of society is the repudiation of 
the law-governed character of social development. To the 
Marxist idea of the necessary, law-governed transition from 
one socio-economic formation to another bourgeois social 
thought for the most part counterposes the idea of indeter- 
minism in the historical process, which they see as a merely 
accidental connection of individual, unique facts and situa- 
tions. Defending this view of history, Herbert A. L. Fischer 
wrote in A History of Europe: “I can see only one emergency 
following upon another as wave follows upon waye, only 
one great fact with respect to which, since it is unique, there 
can be no generalizations, only one safe rule for the histo- 
rian: that he should recognize in the development of human 
destinies the play of the contingent and unforeseen.”! — 

The old neo-Kantian counterposing of nature and society, 
the first being declared the realm of blind necessity and the 
second the sphere of freedom, is accepted as a matter of 
course by many contemporary philosophers, sociologists and 
historians of the subjectivist school. 

The methodological positions of the bourgeois philosophy 
of history are considerably influenced by irvationalisin. “Che 
views of the German philosopher Wilhelm Dilthey are by no 


1 TLAT. Visser sf History of Pavepe. London, 1935, Vel | 
p. vii. 
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means unimportant in this field. Dilthey regarded history 
as an irrational stream of events without structure or laws. 
There was no puint in seeking these non-existent social laws 
and trying to explain historical facts on their basis. History, 
said Dilthey, was not to be explained but understood. ‘The 
process of understanding was a process of experience. The 
task of the historian was to relive as “adequately” as pos- 
sible the experiences of the people who made history and to 
describe these experiences. Liberated from objective laws. 
history thus became largely a matter of descriptive psycho- 
logy. 

Denial of the law-governed character of social develop- 

ment is connected with denial of the possibility of knowing 
social phenomena, of discovering their essence (agnosticism). 
If everything in history is individual and unique, what line 
is the historian, the sociologist or the economist to take? Not 
explanation, but merely the description, ordering, classifi- 
cation of empirical facts, the appraisal of these facts from 
the standpoint of their moral value (neo-Kantianism) or on 
the basis of the thoughts and ideas of the historian himself 
(as assumed, for example, by the French philosopher Mau- 
rice Merleau-Ponty). The idea that history is mainly 
the concern of the mind and imagination of those whe 
write history is extremely popular in bourgeois historio- 
graphy. 
‘Thus, agnosticism in social theory has an inner connec- 
tion with such features of the bourgeois world outlook in 
the epoch of imperialism as irrationalism, alogism and _ in- 
tuitionism. 

Many contemporary bourgeois philosophers and historians 
absolutise the specific features and difficulties of cognising 
the historical process. Such, for example, are the theoretical 
cognitive notions of the French sociologist Henri Marreu. 
author of De la connaissance historique (On Historical 
Knowledge). Every historian, he states, expresses not only 
his own point of view but also the positions of the social 
group to which he belongs. But from this correct propos: 
tion mistaken cOnclusions are drawn concerning the impos 
sibility of objective. generally significant historieal kre 
ledge. Marrou circumvents the truth that the tdewlowists «4 
the progressive classes. net to wrentien those of the wwrthag 
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class, have been able within certain limits to reproduce ob- 
jective historical truth. 

Denying the possibility of objective historical knowledge. 
a considerable number of contemporary bourgeois ideologists 
take up arms against scientific foresight. and particularly 
against Marxist scientific prediction. “...It seems to me.” 
writes Raymond Aron, “a waste of time to try to foresee the 
future ... the future of economic and political regimes de- 
pends on such a large number of factors that it is IM pos- 
sible to tell what type of regime will become established in 
the future.”! This does not, however, prevent Aron and othei 
sociologists. from making their own predictions—of what 
they would like to see in the future. Such “predictions” 
include the assertion that the two types of “industrial so- 
ciety). capitalism and = socialism. must mevitably merge. 
or rather that socialism must be swallowed up by capita- 
lism. 

An important feature of contemporary bourgeois sociolog- 
ical theories is their metaphysical. anti-dialectical approach 
to social development. their repudiation of the principle 
of historicism. In many of these doctrines historical cogni- 
tion 1s restricted to the study of the structure and function- 
ing of the given social organism, while investigation of the 
process of its origin, development and replacement by more 
progressive relations is regarded as irrelevant. The very 
same representatives of bourgeois social thought who wish 
to remain true to the principle of development reduce it to 
a smooth process of evolution lacking all inner contradic- 
tions, any disruptions of continuity or revolutionary leaps. 

No one doubts. of course, the value of studying a certain 
social system in its relative permanence and stability. But 
when it comes io the point of turning this relative stability 
into an absolute, when the social organism is lifted out of 
the stream of time. and its inner contradictoriness, its devel- 
opment, its transformation and inevitable replacement are 
left out of consideration. all the truth and depth of social 
cognition are lost. The consideration of any group of social 
pulssions 4) dimwla ties, ae something static. naturally rules out 
all possibility of discovering the essence of these relations. 


! Raymond Aron, Démocratic ct totalitarisme, Paris, 1905, p. 369. 
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the true flaws of theirs existence and functioning. The 
bankruptcy of this approach is particularly obvious today, 
when social reality is torn by the profound and irreconcilable 
eonttradietions between the pabletariat anvd the bourgeoisie, 
between the systems ef socialism and capitalism. Refusal to 
analyse reality dialectically makes it impossible to see the 
driving forces of modern history, the prospects of the de- 
velopment of human society. 

The work of the British historian Arnold ‘Toynbee. who 
wrote -f Study of History. enjoys considerable popularity 
ia the West. One of ‘Poynbee’s initial prepositions is dental 
of the unity of the historical process. In his own inimitable 
form he develops the idea of Spengler. who in the spirit of 
medieval nominalism. denying the objective existence of 
eeneral concepts. maimtained that ~ ‘mankind is an @upty 
word, and that only individual ethnico-cultural communi- 
ties actually exist. According to ‘Toynbee, history ts the 
history of different isolated civilisations. which arose, devel- 
oped and disappeared without making any appreciable im- 
pact on one another. But what force conditions the moye- 
ment of civilisation, its rise and development? Such a force 
is the intellectual élite. the thinking and creative minority. 
leading the “inert majority’. which lacks the reasen and 
will to engage in independent historical creativity. Thus. 
‘Toynbee. hke many other expenents of bourgeois social 
thought, replaces the concept of the socio-economic formation 
by the eategory of civilisation, the core ef which is the spir- 
itual principle. the creative urge, the totality ef specitte 
cultural values. Material production in these tdealist systems 
fieures at best as one of the factors of social life, one of the 
components of civilisation. 

The desire to grasp the specie qualitatiwe features oF 
different civilisations as quite begitimnate but Townbeu tries 
fo make an absolute of these differences and erase the con 
nection between them. There were. ot course. in histery, ve! 
atively isolated civilisations that disappeared without leas 
ing any notable trace ino the further dewelopment ©! 
material and imellectual culture. But these do not claiac 
ferise the process of the Tormmation of the global. intermaalls 
connected. progressively devcloping history of miankinee ed 
Huta cultiae Toynbees conception denies the @sistenes 
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of this universal history, tries to atomise it, to break it down 
into non-communicating civilisations. to exclude the idea of 
historical progress as a general social law. 

According to Toynbee, as we have already noted, all 
civilisations arise. develop and reach their peak. then fall 
into decline and perish. Does this preposition apply also to 
Western civilisation, thai is. to capitalism? Judging by 
Toynbees logic, one would expect a positive answer to this 
question as a matter of course. But quife unexpectedly we 
learn that, white not denving the decline ef Western civilisa 
tion. Fornhee docs not regard its defects as fatal. A ren- 
ovated Christianity. apparently. would make it possible to 
smooth over social antagonisms, reconcile imimical forces. 
integrate Western civilisation and prolong tts existence. 
Performing a definite socio-political function, “Poynbec’s 
conception comes into obvious contradiction with his initial 
principles. 

Another major exponent of contemporary bourgeois social 
thought is the American sociologist Pitirim A. Sorokin, 

Whereas Toynbee operates with the concept of “civilisa- 
tion’. the focus of Sorokin’s doctrine is the theory of socio- 
cultural svstems. These he understands as super-organic 
social, cultural phenomena. which unlike physico-chemical 
and physico-biological phenomena are endowed with mean 
ing and possess a value or standard. If we ignore the mean- 
ing. the value of the Venus of Milo, writes Sorokin, it be- 
comes nothing but a slab of marble of a certain geometrical 
shape. Sorokin also uses the concept of the “supersystenr 
which includes a large number of cultures based on general 
ideological principles. Human history is the consecutive re 
placement of one supersystem by another. The difference 
between supersystems, according to Sorokin, is determined 
by what they consider to be value. how they define its nature 
and what type of world outlook is accordingly taken as then 
basis (spiritual, integral-idealist, or sensualist). 

The purpose of the supersystem in Serokin's concephion 
is to oust the concept of the socio-econonnc formation, TH 1s 
wot trard tw woe. however. that ibe affternpt to embrace real 
history with artificial supersystems. built on various forms 
of human cognitive activily, does not get social science vers 
far. It is still not explaiwed what the real forces are thw 
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engender the supersystems. what causes their replacement. 
and what are the laws of human history. 

Sorokin devotes considerable space in his work to denying 
the possibility of scientific knowledge of the future. He 
maintains that the principle of indeterminism. which in his 
view has triumphed in the physics of the microcosm, if 
transposed to history, makes it) possible to overthrow. the 
idea of objective laws in historical development and at the 
same time the possibility of screntific prediction, based on 
recognition of the causal connection of social processes and 
phenomena. “This creative dynamism of human history. 
alone, makes the prediction of important historical events 
almost inpossible.”' However, indeterminism is a belief held 
by only a relatively insignificant number of physicists. The 
once current idea of the “free will” of the electron and 
similar notions have today been renounced by many serious 
investigators of the microcosm. So, Sorokin’s attempts to 
use the idealist aberrations of some natural scientists in 
order to dispose of social prediction are unconvincing. 

The contemporary bourgeois philosophy of history pro- 
vides various definitions of the stages. or epochs. in. the 
historical development of mankind, but its exponents are 
united in their desire to ignore the problem of the prospects 
of social development, particularly the replacement of class 
society by a society without classes. Real historical develop- 
ment. which is leading mankind to socialism and connu- 
nism. is making nonsense of abstract superhistorical Construe- 
tions—hence the crisis in the contemporary bourgeois phitus- 
ophy of history. 


2. Contemporary Bourgeois Sociological Theories 


Apologetics for capitalism is a characteristic feature of 
many Contemporary bourgeois sociological theories Ewen 
When noting certain negative aspects «af Capitalist Socrery, 
they pursue the aim of proving the “naturalness” am 
“viability” of privatespreperty relatimw and thes puUstil vis 
them. Many bowgeois sociologists are in the treme lac ot 
the campaign against communism. 


Poti A Sarr vel armel Fives in Aiadern Si 
Related Sciences. Chicago, 1965, p. 25 
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The old traditional schools of bourgeois sociology— 
organic, psychological, geographical, etc.—are still current 
today but have undergone considerable modifications in 
adapting themselves to the new conditions of the ideological 
struggle. New schools and trends, predominantly neo- 
positivist. have also established themselves. There is a 
fashion for theories that reduce sociology to the study of 
group and individual behaviour with the help of psvcho- 
analysis. Structural-functional analysis has gained a 
significant place in bourgeois sociology. 

The theory of the “industrial society” and the “post- 
industrial society’, of “convergence” of the two systems. 
etc., are widespread in bourgeois society. These theories are 
usually based on the conceptions of “technological deter- 
minism . 

The term “technological determinism” is used to denote 
bourgeois theories that particularly emphasise the role of 
the productive forces. the role of technology in social devel- 
opment. while ignoring the economic relations. the relations 
of production. This view is prominently defended in Walter 
Rostow’s book The Stages of Economic Growth: A Non- 
Communist Manifesto. 

Rostows attempt to consider the historical process. its 
main stages, in their dependence on the level of develop- 
ment of the productive forces is symptomatic. It testifies to 
a certain reflection of the Marxist conception of social devel- 
opment in contemporary bourgeois sociological thought." 

But this apparent objective consideration by certain 
bourgeois sociologists of the achievements of Marxist socio- 
logical thought. particularly the economic doctrine of Karl 
Marx. conceals a denial of Marxism as a whole, its dialectic- 
al method, and its fundamental assessments and conclusions. 
Rostow. for instance, hastens to warn his readers that, unlike 
Marx. he does not regard social production as the founda- 
tion of the social structure. He writes: “...Although the 
sMtages-of-growth are an cconomic way of looking at whole 
societies. they in no sense imply that the worlds of politics 


[his is also tone of Raymond Aren amd other theoreticians of 
the “mmdustrial secety’ and the “post-industrial society”, who fry te 
tum the scientific and technological revolution, considered abstracth 
into the demonic force of modern history. 
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soeiah organization, ar of culture are a mere superstructure 
built upon and derived uniquely from the economy, | 

For the cause-effect connections between the economy and 
social-political relations Rostow tries to substitute mere in- 
teraction or functional connection. At the same time his 
arguments concerning the interaction of material and non 
material factors. their equal value, end with the admission 
that the incentives of economic development are people's 
“immer needs”. human knowledge, desires, passioms. etc. Su 
the emphasis on the role of the productive forces culminates 
ina thinly disguised idealism as an explanation of the 
historical process. 

By removing the question of production relations, the 
forms of ownership of the means of production. and class 
relationships. Rostow is able to erase the qualitative divi- 
sions between socio-economic formations and. in’ general. 
disregard the very concept of the socio-economic formation 

Rostow divides all previously existing and contemporary 
socicti¢s into five stages: the “traditional society . the “pre- 
conditions for take-off", the “take-off”, the “drive t# 
maturity” and the “age of high mass consumption. 

Rostow’s “traditional society” covers three different socio- 
economic formations: the primitive communal swstem, the 
slave-owning system and feudalism. In contrast to the in- 
dustrial society the “traditional society” is characterised by 
limited production capacities connected with pre- Newtonian 
scrence and technology and has no knowledge of machine 
production: if does not rule out any increase in production 
but this increase is very slow and has its limits. 

If production relations are ignored, itis possible to presen: 
capitalism and socialism as varieties of the “single industrial 
soctety . On the artilicial and frail foundation af “rechne 
logical determinism” rests the theorw of “convergent”. 
which has become extremely popular in bourgeois circles 
today. According to this theory, industrial development leads 
to the convergence of capitalism and secialism, to then 
merging and te the damping dewn and disappearance «i 
the struggle of-opposing ideologies Moreover, if is assumed 


' 'W. W. Rostow, The Stages of Economic Growth: A Non-Com- 
munist Manifesto, Cambridge, 1960, p. 2. 
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that the present-day scientific and technological revolution 
will by itself. without a class struggle. create an abundance 
of goods for all, gradually solve all social problems and 
abolish classes and class antagonisms. 

The advocates of the theory of the “single industrial 
society take such phenomena that are common to both 
capitalism and socialism as industrial production. similar 
organisational methods. the role of science. urbanisation. 
etce.. and ignore the most essential thing which distinguishes 
socialism from capitalism—social ownership of the means 
of production, the absence of exploitation, the existence of 
a state power that is the power of the whole people. 

Closer study of the theories of the “single industrial 
society and “convergence” shows that their defenders are 
interested not so much in convergence, in bringing socialism 
and capitalism closer together, as in the gradual absorption 
of socialism by capitalism. 

A number of bourgeois sociologists and economists now 
defend the idea that industrial society in its capitalist and 
socialist versions is to be replaced by the “post-industrial 
suciety. In a paper read at the 7th International Socio- 
logical Congress in Varna the American sociologist Daniel 
Bell tried to present the “post-industrial society” as some- 
thing that already exists. If we are to belicve his assurances, 
the “post-industrial society” began to take shape im the 
United States in the post-war years. This society, m the 
opinion of its theoreticians, 1s characterised first and fore- 
most by the elimination of man and human labour from 
production. by  superpowerful industry, by “intellectual 
technology’. and by the highest possible incomes, the guid- 
ing role in society and the state being played by the scientific 
and technical intelligentsia or rather its upper crust. or ¢lite, 
On closer inspection if becomes clear vat the “pst: 
mdurniel mucitie’ is dmntigthy only anuther wane ol 
capitalism wath preservation of the state-monopoly and other 
forms of private property and demmation | of the <a 
powerful capitalist monopolics and other attributes of dewe 
oped capitalism. 
cMAiee, Wuimqodld sociological theories distort tlae gaagm~ce 
of state rrnertuoerpoaly capitalism and try to present the process 


of “depersonalisation | of capitalist property, the emergence 
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and development of state-monopoly property as the disap- 
pearance of capitalists and capitalism itself. In reality 
state-monopoly property, the combined property of the most 
powerful strata of the ruling bourgeois class and its state. 
fully preserves its exploitative nature since it is still based 
on the same appropriation of the results of the surplus labour 
of millions of hired workers. 

Thus the separation of the productive forces from the 
relations of production has become a methodological device 
for distorting the picture of social development in general 
and capitalist society in particular. 

This can be seen particularly clearly from the example 
of one of the trends of the technocratic theory, whose 
main spokesmen are T. Veblen. author of the books 
Engineers and The Absentee Owner, and J. Bernham. ‘/ he 
Managerial) Revolution. These writers declare that in the 
United States a “peaceful revolution” has taken place: this 
revolution is expressed in the fact that the owners of capital 
have ceased to control it. having conceded this function to 
the managers. If these arguments mean anything. they point 
above all to the parasitic nature of the ruling class im con- 
temporary bourgeois society. which has largely ceased to 
fulfil any socially useful functions in the process of produe- 
tion and exchange. The fact that to a certain degree there 
has taken place a division of property and transference o! 
the direct management of production to the managers by no 
means signifies the disappearance of capitalist property, the 
power of the capitalists and their corporations and the du- 
mination of such a collective capitalist as the bourgenis state 

All these theories which seek to prove that contemporan 
capitalism has ceased to be capitalism are subordinated to 
ene end—denial of any justilication for a socialist revelu 
tion, of the need for the revolutionary transformation o| 
capitalist society into socialist society. 

Some bourgeois theoreticians try to argue the PT OpPoset rods 
that evervone can become prosperous without the destructin 
of the capitalist cconomic system in the process af a socialis: 
revolution, by fgcusing attention om social mobility, on the 
movement of individuals from one stratum of society 4 
anther. A similar interpretation tf soeiad mobility te ulin 
used fo proclaim contempor arr bourgeors SoeTvety ary “over 
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society , where the rigid barriers between various classes 
and social groups have allegedly been destroyed. But the 
existence of millions of hereditary proletarians, of a reserve 
army of unemployed, of impassable race barriers, cliquish- 
ness, nationalistic and religious prejudices, which continue 
to survive in the most developed capitalist states, offer an 
eloquent rebuff to the notion of the “open society”. 

Besides openly apologetic theories of modern capitalism 
bourgeois sociology produces theories whose apologetic 
aspect is not so obvious. But these theories still perform 
definite ideological functions, their meaning and purpose 
being to set up against the Marxist theory their own inter- 
pretation of the driving forces and mechanism of society. 

Besides direct denial of historical determinism, denial of 
the law-governed character of historical development, we 
find in bourgeois sociology recognition of the existence of 
laws of social development in certain narrow sectors of 
social life. 

The American sociologist Alex Inkeles, for instance, 
declares that the prospect for a scientific sociology rests not 
only on the argument that social events are recurrent 
but also on the belief that they are regular or “lawful’.! 
The American economist Hans Morgenthau writes in 
the same vein: “In order to improve society it is first 
necessary to understand the laws by which society lives. The 
operation of these laws being impervious to our preferen- 
a..." 

But the laws which they recognise encompass only limited 
groups of social phenomena and have no influence to speak 
of on deep-going historical processes. Inkeles, for example. 
hastens to warn us about the narrow frame of action of 
these laws: “Sociologists have abandoned the search for a 
single. all-encompassing theory of change. Instead, they 
seek to deal with change more concretely, one might say 


more realistically. ...”9 


See Awe inkhels. Gis J Samiwlegy?. Engiewnad biifia, Mew 


Jersey, 1964, p. 95. ‘ : 
© }fans J. Morgenthau, Politics -lmong Nations. The Struggle for 


Power and Peace, N.Y., 1954, p. 4. : 
3 Alex Inkeles, What Is Sociology?, p. 88. 
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At the same time there do arise in bourgeois sociology 
conceptions claiming to express some of the more general 
law-governed connections. Thus we find all kinds of “laws 
of the transformation of capitalism, “laws” of the con- 
vergence of antagonistic socio-economic systems. laws of 
social action, and so on. 

The British bourgeois philosopher Karl Popper has even 
defined his own special conception of “sociological deter- 
minism’, which he sets against Marxist historical determin- 
ism. The future, Popper argues, cannot be predicted on the 
basis of history and so faith in historical missions is pure 
superstition, because no one can foretell what course human 
history will take. On the other hand. he goes on. history can 
record and measure the indices of specific social processes 
and in this sense there 1s a sociological determinism and a 
corresponding “technological prediction’. The latter may 
provide the basis of calculated “social engineering”. the 
basis for the improvement or regulation of certain aspects 
of social life. 

Thus the acknowledgement of determinism in contem- 
porary bourgeois sociology is kept within the bounds of 
phenomena that do not directly threaten the fundamental 
interests of the bourgeoisie—technological progress and 
modifications of social relationships within the framework 
of the bourgeois system: at the same time it precludes the 
determinism, the objective necessity of the revolutionary 
struggle between classes which leads to the replacement of 
socio-economic formations. 

Accordingly in contemporary bourgeois soviology there is 
a tendency that we have already noted to eliminate the 
principle of development. to replace it with the principle of 
the functioning of social phenomena. The most significant 
thing is cousidered to be not study of the social organism in 
ts emergence, development and disappearance lut analysis 
of the functional connections of separate parts of the sucial 
whole, the system of balance between varius spher 
social life. 

The theore of “seeial action”. 
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of “social behaviour’, an “all-embracing” theoretical svstem 
of sociology. , 

The term “action” in Parsons’ theory is used to denote 
man's social behaviour, his activity in the secial environ- 
ment. “In interaction we find the basic process which, in its 
various elaborations and adaptations, provides the seed of 
what on the human level {action level—Ed.) we call per- 
sonality and the social system.”! 

The theory of “social action” expresses the main orienta- 
tion of bourgeois sociology—to discover the methods and 
means by which the individual would “a@ecept se@lity, in 
ether words, succumb te it become letter aulempitied to 
capitalist relations. The theory reduces the whole system of 
social relations existing in society to four components: actor, 
goal, means and situation. In their simplest form these ele- 
ments are restricted only by the first and the last. 

In effect, this theory substitutes for the real relationships 
between people in society their ideas about these relation- 
ships. The functioning of a social system is said to be a 
matter of one person’s expectations coinciding with those 
of another. Social relations are reduced to the subjective 
psychological and moral attitude of one person to another. 

Furthermore, the individual is regarded largely in isola- 
tion from his objective connection with a class. a collective, 
etc. The wealth of human relations inherent in real society 
is replaced by sets of relations between individuals. But 
material social relations often take an “impersonal” form as, 
for example, the relations between commodity producers 
under capitalism, which are expressed through the move- 
ment of commodities. 

Thus the theory of “social action”, in effect. ignores the 
most important fact that people's actions are determined by 
their objective place in the totality of social relations, and 
above all in the svstem of production relations. 

The theorv seeks to solve major social problems not by 
changing objective reality—the economy. socio-political 
life—but by changing only the subjective aspect—the views. 
ideas, feelings of individuals, that is to sav. as the German 
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sociologist and psychologist Karl Lewin writes, the idea 1s 
“to change action by changing perception”.' The states 
of “balance”, “stabilisation” and “order” are regarded as 
paramount in the “social system”. Any social system, writes 
Parsons, rests on a functional need for order. The mainte- 
nance of “order” in social relations is to be effected by social 
control designed to safeguard society from undesirable 
deviations and upheavals. 

The development of the theory of “social action” in bour- 
geois sociology has popularised structural-functional analysis, 
which has become almost the leading method of research in 
contemporary bourgeois sociology. 

Structure and function are in themselves inseparable 
elements of every social system, every social organism. The 
dialectical method, Lenin said, referring to Marx, compels 
us “...to regard society as a living organism in its function- 
ing and development...”’.2 According to Marxist theory. 
each “system of production relations is a specific social 
organism, whose inception, functioning, and transition to a 
higher form, conversion into another social organism, are 
governed by specific laws’.? As the main categories of the 
structure of society historical materialism singles out the 
concepts of the productive forces and relations of produc- 
tion, material and ideological social relations, basis and 
superstructure, etc. 

from the standpoint of Parsons, Merton and other bour- 
geois sociologists the basic components of the social system 
are values, standards, roles and institutions. The functioning 
of these structural elements is supposed to form the content 
of the development of the society. It boils down to the 
interrelationship between the individual consciousness and 
the social consciousness—the system of culture embodied in 
the sum total of standards, roles and_ institutions. The 
mechanism for adapting the individual to the existing. given 
standards and norms, that is to say, the mechanism for his 
socialisation, thus turns out to be the main object of research 
in bourgeois sociology. 


"Karl Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts, NY. 14s 
2 'V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 189. 
3 Ibid., p. 410. 
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In the first case we have a materialist structural-functional 
approach to social life; in the second, the approach is in 
effect idealist. As Parsons himself once wrote, it is a matter 
of such controversies as ‘economic or interest explanations 
versus explanations in terms of ideas or values’’.! 

Marxism-Leninism regards the _ structural-functional 
approach as one of the most essential elements in scientific 
methodology, but it does not make an absolute of it. does 
not turn it into the only method of analysing social phenom- 
ena. Besides the processes of functioning it singles out the 
processes of inception and development, and the conversion 
of one social system into another. In bourgeois sociology the 
structural-functional method becomes, in effect, the chief 
instrument of analysis of the social whole and the intercon- 
nection between its components. Its class orientation 1s to 
justify the “integrity” and “‘stability’, the equilibrium of the 
system of capitalist social relations. The main principle which 
it preaches can be summed up in the formula: everything 
that happens in society must happen. For this reason Parsons 
and his followers concentrate only on those mechanisms of 
social regulation that can support and preserve the social sys- 
tem in its given “normal state”. Thus we have in a carefully 
disguised form a tendency to defend capitalist social rela- 


tions. 


3. Bourgeois Empirical Sociology 


The bourgeois sociological theories that evolved the ap- 
paratus of structural-functional analysis have promoted a 
broad growth of specific empirical studies designed to reveal 
the behaviour of individuals and small groups. 

At the same time the development of empirical sociology 
has been encouraged and stimulated mainly by the practical 
needs of the functioning of the capitalist social system. The 
desire to achieve a rational organisation of production and 
ensure maximum profit has compelled the bourgeoisie to 
employ a vast army of sociologists studying questions of the 
organisation of production, labour relations and so on. In 
order to strengthen control over all social life the bourgeoisie 


eid 
‘ 


1 Taleott Parsons, Theories of Society, Vol. 1, Glencoe. 1%1, p 7! 
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has begun to act upon the information and practical advice 
provided by sociologists on ways of influencing people's 
behaviour, preventing revolutionary outbursts and upheavals, 
and so on. 

These applied, specialised disciplines made their first 
appearance in American sociology in the early 1920s. The 
sociologist-philosopher with his generalised sociological 
systems was superseded by the empirical sociologist whose 
interests and horizons were limited to the strictly defined 
and narrow sphere of sociology. The number of sociologists 
emploved by capitalist monopolies and governments and 
carrying out their direct orders began to grow, as did the 
number of departments of sociology in colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Specialisation in bourgeois sociology increased as concrete 
quantitative methods of empirical observation on the basis of 
the methodology of positivism were evolved. These were the 
methods of polls, interviews, surveys, comparison. data pro- 
cessing. selection of facts with the help of various scales. 
tables, etc. 

Studies of the concrete methodics of empirical sociological 
analysis also bexan to appear. First in this field was the joint 
study by the sociologist Florian Znaniecki and the social 
psychologist William Thomas, The Polish Peasant in Europ 
and America (1918 to 1920), which gave a detailed account 
of the methods of studying personal papers, selected cases and 
similar empirical methods. The books by Robert Park and 
Ernest Burgess. written in the 1920s, developed a set of 
research methods that later were to serve bourgeois sociolo- 
gists as a model for concrete sociological studies. The 
American sociologist Paul Lazarsfeld worked out the “latent 
structure, that is to say, the technique of processing quan- 
titative data presented in the form of different factors. Uhe 
sociologist |. E. Landberg devoted considerable attention te 
verifvinge the methods of quantitative data processing with 
the help of various measurements, statistics, ete. | 

Contemporary bourgeois empirical sociology has dozens af 
specialised branches. Chief among these are the sociology «ef 


soil change. social pathology. secial institutions. seeral 
planning, sectul disorganisation. social control, secnal strae 
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lectives, group life, sociometry, urban sociology, rural sociol- 
ogy, the sociology of employment, human relations, indus- 
trial sociology, political sociology, the sociology of public 
opinion, culture, education, mass media, social psychology, 
ecology, sociology of religion, the family and marriage, lei- 
sure, sports. the sociology of personality, crime, criminology, 
sociology of population, demography, sociology of race and 
racial relations, ethnic groups and ethnic relations, sociology 
of the developing countries, and of war and peace. 

Each of these branches contains dozens of other sub-divi- 
sions. For example, urban sociology includes town planning, 
urbanisation and planning, and urban ecology. The sociology 
of personality studies such questions as the personality and 
culture, social factors in the development and conflicts of the 
personality, sociological and psychological factors influencing 
the personality, and the social psychology of the personality. 

An important branch is the sociology of social problems, 
dealing with such aspects of the development of capitalist 
society as industrial and ethnic relations, education, social 
planning, and war and peace. The object of such research 
is for the most part to offer practical advice on how to “im- 
prove’ the situation, that is to say, attempts to buffer the 
contradictions of capitalist reality. 

Industrial and factory sociology performs the practical task 
of helping capitalist business. The first studies in industrial 
sociology appeared between 1910 and 1920, but its most 
vigorous development was in the 1930s, after the world 
economic crisis of 1929 to 1933. Bourgeois sociologists set 
about studying the activity of people employed in produc- 
tion, the forms of their relationships at capitalist enterprises, 
particularly the interrelations between management and 
workers, and the place and role of trade unions at factories. 
Hundreds of sociologists are at present employed in this 
field. and many of them work directly in preduction as 
“consultants”, experts’, and “advisers”. Their aim is to 
“adjust” and “regulate” relations between the worker, on 
the one hand. and the boss or manager, on the other, so as 
ty achieve a growth in output and a corresponding increase 
m profit for the capitalist. They study questions of stimuli 
and psychology of labour, the training of workers. the 
prospects af devcloping workers’ skill along with the grewth 
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of industry, the interrelations between workers and super- 
visors, between trade unions and the management, the 
problems of unemployment and its influence on the produc- 
tion process, etc. Factory sociology (founded and popularised 
by Elton Mayo) is one of the varieties of industrial sociology. 

The investigations carried out by industrial and factory 
sociologists coincide in some respects with the problems of the 
sociology of “human relations” although this field is not 
limited to industry. It studies the interrelationship between 
people in various fields of labour, tying them in with the 
wider sphere of social relations. 

The problems of group life figure prominently in bour- 
geois sociology. Bourgeois sociologists refer to the fact that 
all human life is group life; everywhere people live in associ- 
ation with other people. But instead of revealing the causes 
that compel people to live in groups, instead of singling out 
among all the manifold human relations the decisive rela- 
tions of production, bourgeois sociologists confine themselves 
to describing various aspects of group life. The problem of 
small groups of people (who have direct relations with one 
another) is studied by sociometry. The founder of this dis- 
cipline was J. L. Moreno, who expounded his conception in 
the book Soctometry. He formulates his programme as fol- 
lows: “Instead of analysing social classes composed of 
millions of people, we are making painstaking analyses of 
small groups of persons. It is a retreat from the social uni- 
verse to its atomic structure.”! Sociometry is an example of 
the unsuccessful attempts of bourgeois sociologists to “over- 
come’ the class conflicts of capitalist society by improving 
psychological relations within small groups and transposing 
this microclimate of people who are “sympathetic” to one 
another, to society as a whole. 

Bourgeois empirical studies have certain general features. 

First, they are extremely narrow and limited in character 
because they usually rely on the polling of small groups. 

Second, as a rule they are superficial, lacking any power 
of penetration into the essence of things. Description instead 
of explanation is a characteristic feature of research in spe- 


' J. L. Moreno, Sociometry. Experimental Method aot oye Sp 
of Society, Beacon, N. Y., 1951, p. 25. 
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cialised fields of sociology. The American sociologist Arthur 
Davis rightly observes: “From the professional literature on 
social problems, then, we can readily learn how Jack Doe 
happened to become a delinquent in his youth. but we will 
learn much less about the deeper relations of juvenile delin- 
quency to the social structure as a whole. Why does delin- 
quency persist in our society, what interests does it serve, 
what frustrations does it relieve? Such questions tend to be 
avoided in academic treatments of social problems. ...”! 

Empirical studies are frequently highly subjective. On the 
one hand, they see the ultimate explanation of the facts 
under consideration in man’s social behaviour, in socio- 
psychological phenomena. On the other, any interpretations. 
including “‘economic”’ interpretations, are mostly based on 
the opinions derived from polling. 

The narrow empiricism of concrete studies in bourgeois 
sociology, the minute splitting up of their research targets, 
the superficial factual description, etc.. have been sharply 
criticised even by bourgeois theoretical sociologists, such as 
Pitirim Sorokin, Robert Murton, Paul Lazarsfeld. and others. 
Speaking at the 4th International Sociological Congress. 
Robert Murton stated: “Sociologists are busily engaged in 
studving trivial problems while everything that concerns the 
really significant issues of human society is left unstudied. ... 
Despite the fact that wars and exploitation, poverty, injus- 
tice and uncertainty poison people’s lives and that of society 
or threaten their every existence, manv sociologists devote 
themselves to problems that are so far removed from these 
catastrophic phenomena as to be irresponsibly petty.” 

But the appeal for a scientific sociology organically syn- 
thesising theory and empirical analysis and therefore capable 
of presenting a true picture of social life. its main stages and 
prospects of development cannot be realised because of the 
class position of bourgeois sociology, its limited methodolog- 


ical approach. 


1 Arthur K. Davis, “Social Theory and Social Problems”. In. Philoy- 
ophy and Phenomenological Research, December, 1957, Vol. 18. No. 2. 
p. 197 . 

2 Translated from the Russian, as quoted in an article by P. Fedo- 
eeyev and Y. Frantsev, “Bourgeois Sociology at a Deed) ad”. Axiom 


munist No. 17, 1959, p. 96. 
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Bourgeois sociology, both theoretical and empirical, is in no 
condition to provide an integrated scientific picture of society 
and its development, or consistent scientific analysis of the 
individual aspects of capitalist reality. In present-day condi- 
tions the crisis of bourgeois sociology is also expressed in the 
fact that it is compelled to reflect in various forms the adapta- 
tion of capitalism to the new situation, to employ social 
demagogy and preach the ideas of “modernisation”, “growth”, 
and “‘development”’. 

But the intricate problems of modern times cannot be 
solved without precise scientific knowledge of society and 
social development. Such knowledge is provided by Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy and sociology. 

At the same time Marxist sociologists do not ignore the 
wealth of factual material gathered by bourgeois empirical 
sociology in studying separate aspects and phenomena of 
capitalist society: rather they take it into consideration, and 
make use of its carefully elaborated techniques and methods. 

Lenin wrote that when it is a matter of a general theory 
of political economy one must not believe a single word of 
what is written by bourgeois economists, but that when he is 
concerned with the factual side of the economic life of the 
capitalist countries the Marxist cannot do without the studies 
of bourgeois economists. These words of Lenin’s apply equally 
well to the attitude to be adopted by Marxist sociologists 
towards bourgeois sociology and its results. 

The development of concrete social studies on the basis of 
the theory and method of historical materialism constitute 
me of the essential tasks facing Marxist sociologists. It is 
the function of these concrete social cand also sociological 
researches to enrich Marwist sociology and historical 
materialism and by their conclusions help in the practical 
construction of communist society. 


CONCLUSION 


We have considered the fundamental problems of Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy—dialectical and historical materialism. 
Now let us draw some conclusions. 

1. Marxist philosophy was brought into being by the funda- 
mental needs of the revolutionary struggle of the working 
class, whose goal is to put an end to the system of capitalist 
relations and build classless communist society. It has become 
a powerful theoretical instrument of scientific cognition and 
the revolutionary transformation of the world. 

Marxism was the necessary result of all previous develop- 
ment of progressive social thought. Marxist philosophy has 
critically digested everything of value that has been achieved 
in more than two thousand years of the development of phi- 
losophy, of social consciousness. 

2. Marxist philosophy, developed and enriched by Lenin 
on the basis of new historical experience and the new achieve- 
ments of science. played an outstanding role in the theoreti- 
cal. ideological preparation for and victory of the socialist 
revolution in Russia and other countries. Materialist dialectics. 
which is the heart and soul of the Marxist-Leninist doctrine. 
was and is a well-tested instrument for the analysis of social 
development. It helps to reveal the inner contradictions of 
the present epoch, contemporary economic, socio-political and 
intellectual processes and to work out a scientifically based 
stiateey and tactics for the Marxist-Leninist parties, who are 
leadine the struggle of the working people against the forces 
of imperialism. ™ 

Armed with materialist dialectics, the Marsist-Leninisi 
parties of the socialist countries trace the general laws ane 
specie foutures of social development in the conditions of 
socialism. the speciic mature of the imterrelations between 
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friendly classes and nations, the real dialectics of the transi- 
tion from socialism to communism. Knowledge of the laws of 
socialist and communist construction helped to reveal the 
decisive links in the chain of historical development, to mobi- 
lise the masses and make a timely choice of the most flexible 
and effective forms and methods of directing the country s 
economic, political and cultural life at the given historical 
stage. 

Marxist-Leninist philosophy is highly significant in the 
contemporary ideological struggle. Opposing the ideology of 
imperialism, it holds high the banner of social progress, ot 
genuine and effective humanism, of profound faith in a 
bright future for mankind, in the great creative possibilities 
of progressive human thought. 

3. The philosophy of Marxism-Leninism is a specific form of 
the scientific cognition of the world. Resting on the achieve- 
ments of science and summing up the development of the 
world-historical practice of mankind, it produces a dynamical- 
ly developing picture of the world and plays its part as a 
generalised scientific philosophical world outlook. It supple- 
ments many specific methods of the specialised sciences with 
a general philosophical method, which is equally applicable 
and necessary to all branches of knowledge, and arms them 
with basic methodological principles of research. Dialectical- 
materialist philosophy points the wav for science to a more 
profound knowledge of the world; it places no limits on 
human knowledge, absolutises none of the achievements of 
science and proves the necessity of discovering more and more 
new aspects and laws of the surrounding world. 

Finally, Marxist philosophy and sociology afford an op- 
portunity of penetrating deeper into the essence and meaning 
of the current revolution in science and technology. and 
shows its various social consequences in the conditions 
of capitalism and socialism. 

4. In the philosophy of Marxism-Leninism strict ob peetiy ity: 
and scientific rigour are combined with partisanship, The 
revolutionary progressive aims which it upholds allow it tu 
he quite open insvevealing its own class nature. its own parti 
sanship, in contrast to contemporary bourgeois philosephe. 
which is compelled to masquerade under slogans of “non 
partisanship” and being “above class”. Marxist-Leninist pha 
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losophy continues the traditions of the militant materialism 
of the past with its intolerance of all kinds of prejudice. It 
fights openly and consistently against all varieties of religious- 
idealist, metaphysical distortion of the picture of the world, 
against the defence and perpetuation of obsolete socio-eco- 
nomic and political systems. It attracts to the struggle all the 
advanced thinkers of the capitalists countries, who feel grave 
anxiety for the future of the peoples, for the fate of the world 
and mankind. 

5. A most important principle of Marxism-Leninism 1s 
the bonding of theory and practice, the testing of theoretical 
propositions in practice, the development of theory on the 
basis of generalisation of practical experience. This makes 
Marxism a living, creative doctrine, implacably opposed to 
any stagnation of thought, intellectual conservatism or dog- 
matism. “There can be no dogmatism where the supreme and 
sole criterion of a doctrine is its conformity to the actual 
process of social and economic development. ...”! The truths 
of Marxist-Leninist philosophy provide no ready-made solu- 
tions either for social practice as a whole or for any separate 
branch of scientific knowledge. It demands the concrete appli- 
cation of its propositions, taking into account the specific 
features of what is being investigated. 

Being incompatible with dogmatism, the philosophy of 
Marxism-Leninism also renounces revisionism. The latter, 
while posing as creative development of Marxist theory, dis- 
cards the fundamental truths of the Marxist-Leninist teach- 
ing on the basic laws of the class struggle in the capitalist 
countries. the socialist revolution and socialist construction, 
and substitutes subjectivism or bourgeois objectivism for the 
objective dialectical-materialist analysis§of_ social phenomena. 

“The struggle between the forces of capitalism and social- 
‘sm on the world scene and the attempts of revisionists of 
all hues to emasculate the revolutionary teaching and distort 
the practice of socialist and communist construction require 
that we continue to pay undivided attention to the problems 
and creative development of theory. ... Criticism of hourgees 
and revisionist attacks on our theory and practice becomes 
much more convincing when if 1s founded on the active and 


1 VI. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 1, p. 298. 
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creative development of the social sciences. of the Marxist- 
Leninist theory.”! 

6. The creative application of Marxist-Leninist theory 
demands that it should be thoroughly understood. 
“,.. Socialism,” wrote Engels, “since it has become a science. 
demands that it be pursued as a science, that is. that it be 
studied."- The same applies to all the other components of 
Marxism-Leninism, and particularly dialectical and histor- 
ical materialism. One cannot become a fullv conscious, con- 
vinced Communist without studying Marxist philosophy 
This was what Lenin taught. 

To be able to apply the principles of Marxist philosophy 
successfully in practice one must study them deeply andl 
systematically, mainly from the source material, in the works 
of the classics of Marxism-Leninism. 

Marxist-Leninist philosophy is a major factor in contem- 
porary world culture. It can be said without exaggeration 
that the degree of a person's intellectual development. is 
today determined by the depth of his knowledge of the 
philosophy and sociology of Marxism-Leninism. his ability 
to apply them in building a new world. . 
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